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Tne early literary history of Spain is less generally 
known than that of any other country of modern Europe ; : 
although it was the first to form a national literature after 
the downfall of Greece and Rome. That great intellectual 
progress was made at an early period of our era on the 
Spanish peninsula is not denie d by any competent person 
who has investigated the subject. The chief difficulty has 
been to point out the origin of that progress; because of 
the different races which in turn made themselves masters of 
the country, each have claimed to be the architects of Span- 
ish civilization. This, indeed, is no more than might have 
been expected. Every country that has had to own different 
masters, from time to time, affords examples of similar 
claims. But the case of Spain is peculiar. In no other 
country have such violent struggles taken place between the 
dominant and subject races. The mutual animosities thus ex- 
cited have been so great, that neither belligerent would admit 
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that the other had produced anything worthy of preservation. 
Many a fine poem and work of art has been destroyed in 
accordance with this feeling; and of those which have 
escaped, not a few are claimed by those who had no part in 
their production. This would be of little importance, how- 
ever, were it not that modern historians and critics become 
the champions of one party or another, according to their 
own predilections. 

Thus one writer informs us that the germs of intellectual 
greatness were implanted in the Peninsula by Ancient 
Rome ; another goes still farther back, and gives the credit 
to the Phoenicians and Carthaginians; a third is convinced 
that the Celtibereans are the only race that are entitled to any 
credit, for whatever greatness Spain attained to in her 
paliniest days; a fourth undertakes to vindicate the Moors, 
proving, at least to his own satisfaction, that it was the *y who 
civilized, not only Spain, but nearly all Europe; a fifth is 
astonished how anybody making any pretensions to intelli- 
gence and candor, could withhold from the Goths the credit 
of being the civilizing and intellectual race, whether they be 
called Vandals, Alans, Suevi, or Visigoths, Xe. ! 

What is much nearer the truth is, that each of the races 


mentioned has contributed more or less to the glory of 


Spain ; but that the amount of credit due to the last-men- 
tioned tribes is comparatively slight, those entitled to the 
chief credit being the early inhabitants (who were subdued 


by the Romans) and the Moors. That the influence of 


Roman culture was very great in the Peninsula is not to be 
denied ; indeed, the fact is sufficiently evident. Thus, we 


have it on the testimony of Louitprandus that in the time of 


Augustus ten languages were not only spoken in Spain, but 
taught grammatically by competent professors. He enume- 
rates the languages as follows: “ Vetus Hispana, Cantabrica, 
Greeea, Latina, Arabica, Chaldawa, Hebrew, Celtiberica, 
Valentina, Cathalaunica; de quibus Strabo in lib. iii. ubi 
docet plures fuisse litterarum formas et linguas in His- 
paniis.”” 

A people who cultivated such languages as the Greek, 
the Chaldean, and Hebrew, must undoubtedly have attained a 
respectable stage of civilization. We must remember, besides, 
that some of the best Latin writers whose works have come 
down to us, and are ranked among the classic models, were 
natives of Spain; including the two Senecas, Lucan, and 
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Caius Julius Hyginus, the grammarian. We have the au- 
thority of Eusebius for believing that Quintillian was a 
Spaniard, a native of the town of Calahorra. Be this as it may, 
it is beyond question that Martial, the Roman epigramma- 
tie poet, was a native of the same country, and in his writ- 
ings he speaks of several other Spanish poets, who wrote in 
the Latin language in his time—that is, the first century of 
the Christian era—more than three hundred years before the 
Vandals, Suevi, or Alans were heard of in the Peninsula, and 
nearly four centuries before the invasion and conquest of the 
country by the Saracens. 

The first Christian writer that has any claim to the title 
of a poet is Aurelius Prudentius, who, with the aid of Juve- 
nius Presbiteros, translated the whole of the New Testament, 
and a part of the Old Testament, into Latin hexameters. 
We have sufficient evidence in Paradise Regained that Milton 
did not disdain to borrow some of his happiest images from 
both writers. Nor is their version of the New Testament the 
only poetical effort of theirs that is still read. A poem by 
Prudentius, on “ The Vanity of Life,” is said to have sug- 
gested to Dr. Johnson his best poem—that entitled “ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes.” At all events, it is certain that 
many of the thoughts in the latter have a striking resem- 
blanee to those in some passages of the former. The simi- 
larity may, indeed, be accidental ; and it is quite possible that 
the great lexicographer had never seen the production of 
Prudentius. At any rate, we think our readers will be glad 
to see a specimen of the older poem. We subjoin a trans- 
lation accordingly, giving the original at the bottom of the 
page, for the benefit of those capable of seeing how much o 
the poetry is lost in the effort to render it into English : 


“ For time is ever hurrying on; 
To the hour of death our moments run; 
What in our long eareer—what useful have we done ? 
My youth beneath a master’s rod 
Trembled. In riper years I trod 
The paths of vice; the toga drove my thoughts from God. 
Days of lascivious pleasure came, 
And luxury; then (oh sin, oh shame!) 
I sunk in the deep slough of infamy and blame. 


* * * * * 


“*Tis vanished all—in hurried flight- 
Ere yet I felt time’s trophies white 
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Were sprinkled on my brow—or thouglit, that since the light 
Beamed on me, what long years had tlown ; 

Timm ’s snows are on my forehead thrown 

And many a wincer now, and many a spring are gone. 
But what doth this, all this, avail ¢ 

For soon, too sveon, obliv ion’s pall 

Will blot alike the good and evil of my talk 
*T will then be said Wioe’er thou be, 

That world is lost which tlattered thee, 

And all thou hast pursued is fruitless vanity. 


“Oh! while thy sinful soul can cast 

Sin’s robes away, redeem the past. 

If not in deeds, in words, to praise thy Maker, hasten. 
In sacred hymns employ the day, 

In praises pass the night away ; 

And let the Martyr’s praise attune the willing lay. 
O, what a privilege, could | 

The prison of mortality 

Thus burst, and breathing forth this langurge, die.” 


It cannot be denied that the Goths brought darkness in 
their train. If they had as much as a language of their own 
worthy of the name when they entered Spain, they retained 
scarcely a trace of it. As for a national literature, they had 
nothing of the kind. Their most zealous chanipions ean 
show no specimens of their intellectual productions, save a 
few martial speeches and funeral orations, such as those at- 
tributed by modern writers to the chiefs of some of the In- 
dian tribes on our continent. Even these are in the Latin 
language. 

It -is not any want of intellect, however, that caused 
the Goths to be thus ignorant; at least such is the opin- 


° Instat terminus, et diem 
Vicinum senio jam Deus applicat 
Qnid nos utile tanti spatio temporis egimus ? 
ALtas prima crepantibus 
Flevit sub ferulis. Mox docuit toga 
Infectum vitiis falsa loqui, non sine crimine : 
Tum lasciva protervitas 
Et luxus petulans (heu pudet ac piget!) 
Fedavit juvenem nequitivw sordibus ac luto. 
2 © ¢ 
Hee dum vita volans agit ; 
Irrepsit subito canities seni 
Oblitum veteris me Siliz Consulis arguens : 
Sub quo prima dies mihi 
Quam multas hiemes volverit, et rosas 
Pratis post glaciem reddiderit, nix capitis probat 
Numquid talia proderunt 
Carnis post obitum vel bona vel mala? 
Cum jam, quidquid id est, quod fueram, mors aboleverit 
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ion of the most credible historians of their time. We 
are assured that it was their pride to pay no attention to let- 
ters. Asanotable illustration of this, it is stated on the best 
authority that Alarie’s mother Amalasunta, who was either 
a Celtiberian or a Roman, desired to secure for her son the 
advantages of a liberal education. But before attempting to 
do so, she deemed it prudent to eall a meeting of the Gothie 
warriors. Some five hundred obeyed the summons. She 
addressed them in person in the Latin language, in a speech 
which occupied nearly two hours in the delivery ; but the 
almost unanimous reply was: “No, no! The idleness of 
study is unworthy of a Goth; high thoughts of glory are 
not fed by books, but by deeds of valor. He is to be a king 
whom all should dread—shall he be compelled to dread his 
instructors? No, no!” 

True to this creed, they not only gave no encouragement 
to literature, or intelleetual culture in any form, but their first 
care was to destroy the best of those noble institutions of 
various kinds which it was ever the pride of the Romans to 
bestow on all whom their arms subdued: so that, before the 
Goths were half a century in the ascendant in Spain, there 
was scarcely a respectable college, theatre, cireus, or lyeeum 
Which had not erumbled into rnin. In their opinion, the 
only science worth cultivating was that of war. Even this 
they thought could be learned by practice, not by books. 
Their notions in regard to amusements were of kindred char- 
acter. They held that it was effeminate to attend theatres ; 
that sports, in order to be manly, not only should be indulged 
in the field, but should be attended with more or less personal 
danger. And here we have the origin of the bull-fights, which 
are wnong the chief national amusements of Spain to the 
present day. 


Dicendum mihi, quisquis es : 
Mundum, quem coluit, mens tua, perdidit 
Non sunt illa Dei, quae studuit cujus habeberis, 

Atque fine sub ultimo 
Peceatrix anima stultitiam exuat ; 

Saltem voce Deum concelebret, si meritis nequit : 

Ilymnis continuet dies 
Nec vox ulla vacet, quin Dominum canat : 

G G & = S 

Carmen Martyribus devoveat : 

e © & G ° 

Hee dum scribo vel eloquor 
Vinclis o utinam corporis enucem 
Liber, quo tulerit lingua sono mobilis ultima! 
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Now, when it is borne in mind that the same Goths had 
overrun the whole Roman empire, not excepting “ the Eternal 
City” itself, and that Greece also had to submit to their 
marauding propensities, it cannot seem strange that those, 
who have taken most pains to investigate the history of their 
domination in Spain, are of opinion that they destroyed far 
more treasures of art and literature than even the Alexandrine 
L ibrary, de stroyed by the Turks, contained. The fact will at 
least give an idea of the state of the Peninsula, if not of all 
Europe, at the time of the arrival of the Moors, and show 
that if the latter brought the arts and sciences with them, 
and proceeded at once to teach them to those whom they 
subdued, it does not follow that the Romans had not done the 
same before them. It is too much the habit to forget that 
before the art of printing was known, it was easy to destroy 
not only scientific treatises, but historical works, poems, €c., 
so that in one generation it could not be known that they 
had ever existed. One of the most obvious results of such 
destruction would be, that those who discovered an art or 
science in a future age would naturally think that the same 
had never been kuown before ; and hence it is that the theory 
of unlimited human progress has so many believers, and that 
most of us are so apt to believe that the age in which we 
happen to live ourselves is the most brilliant in the world’s 
history. 

As ignorance is seldom if ever liberal, it is not strange 
that the Goths were superstitious and ignorant. They were 
the first Christians who made the discovery that it was 
Satan who built all the theatres and inspired all the dramatic 
writers ; they were also the first to discover that it was a 
good and righteous thing to persecute the Jews, in every 
possible way—even to the extent of murdering thems | in cold 
blood, and outraging their wives and daughters.* And it is 
worthy of remark that the Moors in Europe were the first to 


©The Jews, however, could hardly blame them much ; for they treated each 
other no better. Even their kings distinguished themselves principally by 
murders and assassinations. Thus, for example, both Theudric, and Thuris- 
mond, fell by the hand of their own brothers. Sigeric, Athaulf, Amaralic, 
Acila, Theudess!us, and Theudius were eich murdered under circumstances of more 
or less barbarity and horror; and the list might easily be extended among the 
ferocious Visigothic kings. But even if the kings had been well disposed, 
they could hardly have avoided persecuting the Jews. The tifth council of 
Toledo passed a sort’of resolution by which every future Gothic king was to be 
compelled to swear, before being crowned, that he would do all in his power to 
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afford protection to the same race, and allow them the rights 
of citizens. 

Had the Saracens done nothing but to set this example of 
toleration and humanity to the degenerate Christians, they 
would have deserved the gratitude of every philanthropist. 
Nor did the Jews fail ‘to prove that the encouragement ex- 
tended to them was not unmerited; for they soon ranked 
not only among the best scholars, but also among the best 
authors of their time, both in poetry and prose. Their 
brethren who were suffering persecution in other parts of 
Europe, learning how well they were treated, repaired in large 
— ‘rs to Spain, where they were made welcome by the 

Caliph, especially if they possessed either learning or genius, 
The schools of Cordova and Toledo, which, under the liberal 
and enlightened patronage of the Moorish kings, soon be- 
came the most famous in the world, owed mueh of their emi- 
nence to the Jewish professors, who were styled Saprentissimt 
by common consent throughout Europe. 

But it is not alone aslearned men and eultivators of litera- 
ture that the Jews were encouraged by the caliphs. Between 
the tenth and fifteenth centuries, many of them were in- 
trusted with the highest offices of the govermment. Samuel 
Haleir was prime minister to the king of Granada, in which 
high office he was sueceeded by his son Joseph. Under the 
auspices of the same Moorish prince, the Old Testament was 
translated into Arabie by Joseph Ben Isaae Ben Schatnez. 
This is one of the best as well as one of the earliest Arabic 
versions of the Hebrew Scriptures, and it is carefully pre- 
served as such in most of the libraries of Europe. So early as 
the beginning of the eleventh century, RN. Solomon Ben Ga- 
briel, a native of Malaga, wrote a volume of Exrhortations, in 
pure Hebrew verse, and another of Hebrew hymns, entitled 
the Crown of the Kingdom, both of which have been liberally 
plagiarized by ¢ ‘hristian writers; although the ‘vy have been 
re printed more than onee in modern times—at Berlin in 1792, 
and at Leipsic in 1800. Passing over a dozen of Jewish 


extirpate the Jews -a proceeding of which Lope de Vega takes occasion, 
buast in one of his finest poems, as follows : 


The seeptce was deni 
fet “tod King, until h 

With his ows rova: hand, 

To purge the fertile land 

OW the ele tares thet choke the genuine qrain, 
Aud write the holy law upon the crowu of Spal 
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writers of eminence to whom the literature of Spain is not 
a little indebted, we come to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, When R. Sen Tob de Carrion, a converted Jew, dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the ablest and most eloquent 
of the Spanish troubadours. His Dance of Death has been 
translated into almost every language in Europe, and is still 
admired for its simplicity and beauty, as well as for its ele- 
vated sentiments, and the tinge of deep but soothing melan- 
choly which everywhere prevades it. The poem is intro- 
duced to the reader by asort of prologue in prose. Its 
object being thus duly explained, Death is made to announce 
himself: 
*Lo, Iam Death—with aim as sure as steady, 
All beings that are and shall be, ] draw near me— 
I call thee—I require thee, man! be ready! 
Why build upon this fragile life?— Now hear me! 
Where is the power that does not own ne—fear me? 
W ho can esci pe te Ww lit i l bend ny bow ¢ 
I pull the string—thou liest in dust below, 


Ss n by the barb my minist’ring angels bear m 


This solemn warning is continued through nine stanzas, 
the poet becoming more and more fervid, eloquent, and start- 
ling as he proceeds ; then a minister of the Gospel is intro- 
duced, who gives excellent advice to his hearers, teaching 
them how they can avoid a vicious course; and his state- 
ments are fully econeurred in by Death: 
‘Come to the danee of Death me hither even 
The las 
Who will not come, shail be by scourges driven ; 

I hold no parley with disinclination ! 

List to yon friar who preaches of salvation, 


And hie ye to your penitential post : 


t. the lowliest—of all rank, station: 


For who delavs—who lingers—he is lost, 


And handed o'er to hopel Ss reprobation,’ T 


2 «Jo so la muerte cierta a todas criaturas 
Que son y seran en el mundo durante 
Demando y digo, O omé, porque curas 
De vida tan breve en punto pasant 
Pues non ay tan fuerte ni Resio givante 
Que deste mi arco se puede anparar 
Conniene que mueras quando lo tirar 
Con esta mifrecha cruel transpasante.”’ 


+ **A la danca mortal venit los nascidos 
Que en el mundo soes de qualquiera estado, 
El que non quisiere a fuerga e amidos ; 
Faserle he vinir muy toste parado, 
Pues que ya el frayre vos ha pedricado 
(Que todos vayays a faser penitencia, 
El que non quisiere poner diligencia 
Non puede ser ya mas esperado.”’ 
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Further on, Death is introduced inviting an individual to 
his dance. The latter complains bitterly—pleads his youth, 
his attachment to friends, his love for his young mistress, 
&e. But in vain. Death is inexorable, though in one in- 
stance he seems to parley, and here we are reminded of Mrs. 
Thrale’s “ Three Warnings,” of which several of the stanzas 
bear a remarkable resemblance to a passage in the “ Dance 
of Death.” But we prefer quoting the reason assigned by 
the Destroyer for not listening to the petition of the individual 
referred to: 


“T to my dance—my mortal dance—have brought 
Two nymphs all bright in beauty and in bloom, 

They listened, fear-struck, to my songs, methought, 
And truly songs like mine are tinged with 

But neither roseate hues nor tlowers’ perfume 
Will now avail them—nor the thonsand charms 
OF world vva lity —they fill my arms— 

They are my brides—their bridal bed the tomb.’* 


vloolm : 


This brief glance gives but a faint idea of what the Jews 
have done for Spanish literature and civilization, under the 
mild and encouraging rule of the Moorish princes. This 
branch of our subject would require an article by itself, and 
we intend to devote one toit beforelong ; for welave abundant 
materials at hand; and there are but few who are aware that 
such has been the influence of the Hebrew element in Spain, 
that there is searcely an illustrious family in the whole coun- 
try which may not be traced, directly or indirectly, to Jewish 
ancestry. This, however, did not save the Jews after the 
domination of the Moors had passed away. Even Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the most liberal and enlightened of all the 
sovereigns of their time, did not seruple to issue deerees ex- 
patriating the Jews from Spain forever—decrees which were 
carried into effect with a degree of barbarous cruelty which 
makes one shudder, after the lapse of so many centuries ; 
not fewer than 600,000 having been torn from their homes, 
robbed and plundered, aud then sent adrift on the world. 


© * A esta mi danca traxe de presente 
Esta dos donsellas, que bedes formosas ; 
Ellas vinieron de muy mala mente 
A oyr mis canciones que son dolorosas, 
Mas non les baldran flores, nin rosas, 
Nin las composturas que poner solian 
De mi sy pudieren partirse queirian 
Mas non puede ser que son mios eposas.’ 
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The Moors made a very different impression in Spain from 
that made by the Goths. Strong as are the prejudices always 
entertained against the former on account of their being Ma- 
hometans, their intellectual superiority cannot be disputed. 
To the present day the fruits of their civilization are to be 
seen throughout every part of the Spanish peninsula—in cas- 
tles, towers, palaces, aqueducts, viaducts, mosques, oratories, 
mesquitas, &e. The famous Alhambra alone is worth all the 
productions of Gothie art and science which can be traced to 
a period of nearly four centuries of Gothic domination. 
The Moors brought with them and left behind a spirit of in- 
quiry and love of literature, which have produced their effect 
throughout Europe. They invited learned men from all 
parts of the world, without reference to race or creed, offer- 
ing liberal premiums to those who were most successful in 
teaching the arts and sciences, including agriculture, domestie 
chemistry, arithmetic, land-surveying, navigation, &c. But, 
what has more to do with our present subject—they intro- 
duced a new order of metrical compositions, which have 
tinged all the national poetry of Spain, and given it that 
Oriental coloring and fervid romantic character which distin- 
guish it from that of all other European countries. We 
are told by Alvaro Cordubensa, that the Latin had fallen into 
complete disuse—that it was only with great difficulty an 
individual could be found capable of writing a Latin letter ; 
whereas everybody who had any ambition studied Arabic, 
and spoke and wrote it with the utmost purity. A work in 
four folio volumes was compiled so early as the eighth century 
of the Hegira, by Mohammed Ben Abdallah, containing biogra- 
phical sketches of the celebrated caliphs, warriors, philosophers, 
poets, and historians of that period, with brief extracts from the 
works of the principal authors. There are four copies of 
this still extant—one in the National Library of Madrid, one 
in the Library of the Vatican, one in the Imperial Library at 
Paris, and one in the Library of Gottingen University. 

We would here gladly introduce a sketch of Arabic litera- 
ture at this period, and endeavor to show its effect on the 
national literature and language of Spain. But this would 
lead us too far, and still not answer our purpose, or satisfy 
our readers. We think it better, therefore, to defer it to a 
future occasion, until we can give it our undivided attention 
in at least one paper; for, be it remembered that it would 
require an octavo volume to do justice to the subject. Let 


teh. 
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it suffice to remark now in passing, what a melancholy reflec- 
tion it is that the people who did so much for European 
civilization when it was most in need of aid—nay, who gave 
such an impetus to the progress of the human mind, after 
Greece and Rome had in turn been prostrated in the dust—no 
longer exist as a civilized community! Like the Jews, whom 
they had so long and so generously protected, their posterity is 
scattered throughout the world. Assuming it to be true, as 
some writers assert, that the majority settled in that part of 
South Africa now known as the Empire of Morocco, their 
fate should be a lesson to the vain and thoughtless boasters of 
nationality, since there is scarcely a country in the world 
where the people are more ignorant and barbarous, or more 
grievously oppressed. 

In no other country in Europe did poetry assume the 
dramatic form so early as in Spain. The facts we have 
already mentioned would go far to account for this. If, as 
we have said, the Goths did little by their own intellectual 
eflorts for the cause of literature, it is not the less true that 
their chivalry and daring feats of arms had great influence 
on the poetry of their time, especially on the dramatie poetry. 
In short, they furnished the most startling of the incidents, 
and Arabian romance, mellowed with Arabian culture, did the 
rest. Nowhere else, save in ancient Greece, were all the 
ingredients necessary to form a national drama existing in such 
abundance; and it may be added, that nowhere else have 
they been so happily blended. Iu Italy, France, England, 
and Germany, the best poems, not excepting even Paradise 
Lost, Gerusalemme Lil rata, \ve., borrow their most sublime 
ideas from the great epies of Greece and Rome. Although 
we are told that Shakespeare knew “ little Latin, and less 
Greek,” there is scarcely one of his great tragedies which is 
not more or less enriched with classic allusions. Not unfre- 
quently does he borrow whole passages from the great 
thinkers of antiquity. Instance the noble soliloquy put into 
the mouth of Hamlet, and commencing * To be or not to be,” 
&e., which is taken almost verbatim from Plato. From the 
Greek and Roman historians, as well as the poets, the great 
English dramatist has borrowed largely. In proof of this we 
need only refer to the oration of Mark Antony over the dead 
body of Cesar, not to mention his description of Cleopatra’s 
barge, &e. Even that passage in Hamlet where the ghost is 
described as having “ vanished into the air,” which certain 
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critics so much admire for its originality, the very line most 
praised is taken word for word from Virgil’s description of the 
ghost of Creusa.* 

The Spanish drama is peculiar in this respect, because its 
original patrons were neither princes nor aristocracies, but the 
people. For the same reason the poets of Spain have disre- 
garded the unities, thus leaving themselves perfectly free in 
every respect, and establishing a claim to originality, to which 
the poe ts of any other nation can make no just pre tension. 
Far from borrowing from others, the Spamards have afforded 
subjects to the poets of almost every other country ; for be it 
remembered, it is to them the French owe the Cid, Geolier de 
Sui-m me, Le Mi nteur, &C.5 and there are but few who are 
aware how imuch Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Mas- 
singer, Cowley, and Dryden have derived from the same 
source. It is well to bear in mind besides, that the greatest 
geniuses of which Spain can boast have written for the 
stage, not excepting the author of Don Quirote, several of 
whose dramas are still read, if not acted, in various languages. 
We have now before us his Comredias. They contain many 
passages enibued with the’ authors characteristic humor; but 
writing for the stage was not his forte. Itis he, however, 
who has given us the best, most reliable, and most interesting 
history of the national drama ever written, although it is all 
embraced in the preface to his comedies. No sketeh that we 
could give ourselves of the Spanish drama would be so ae- 
ceptable to our readers as this; and accordingly we do not 
hesitate to trauseribe it: 


“Gentle reader,” says Cervantes, * you must pardon me if, in this 
prolog e, J ee me depart a little fror vy usual modesty, Some time 
ago | Lhshpoyne l to w in wasociety of mvi nis W re they tri ited of come- 
dies, and t is relating to them. This subject was discussed with so 
much subtlety and learning, that it seemed to me they arrived at perfee- 
tion. They spoke also of him who, first of all in Spain, drew Comedy 
from her swaddling-clothes, and dressed her in pomp and magnificence 
As the eldest of the company, | said that I remembered hearing the great 
Lope de Rueda, a man equally famous tor his acting and intelligence. Le 
was born at Seville, and by tra le a gold-beater. He was admirable in 
pastoral poctry, in which style no o surpassed him, either before or 


© Hie ubi dicta dedit, lacrymantem et multa volentena 


Dicere deseruit, tenuesque recessit in auras 

‘Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum : 

Ter trustra comprensa manus etfugit imago 

Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno 
Sic domum socios consumpt; nocte reviso 
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since. Although I could not then judge of the goodness of his verses, 
being a child, there still abide some of them in my memory, which, on 
reviewing in this my ripe age, I find not unworthy of their reputation, 
In the time of this celebrated Spaniard, all the furniture of a comedian 
was heid in a sack, and consisted of four white shepherd's pelisses, garn- 
ished with gilt copper, four beards, and false heads of hair, and four 
crooks, more or less. The comedies were only conversations, like eclo- 
gues, between two or three swains and shepherdesses, embellished and 
prolonged by two or three inte rmedes, with hegroes, clowns, and Biscay - 
ans. This same Lope made these four parts W ith all the excellence and 
truth imaginable. In those days there were no wings to the stage, no 
combats of Moors and Christians on foot and horseback, no figures which 
arose, or seemed to arise, from the centre of the earth, by means of the 
trap-door of the stage, and that was formed by a few benches and planks, 
which raised it about four palms above the ground. One did not then 
see descending from the heavens, angels, or souls borne upon clouds. All 
the ornament of the theatre was an old rug, sustained by cords from one 
side to the other, which separated the tiring-room from the scene. Be- 
hind it were placed the musicians, who sung, without guitar, some old 
romance or so, Lope de Rueda died, and, on account of his cele- 
brity and excellence, was interred between the two choirs, in the 
great church of Cordova, in the same spot where that famous clown, 
Luis Lope, lies buried. Naharro, a native of Toledo, succeeded him, 
and made himself celebrated above all others for the character of a fool- 
ish, cowardly intermeddler. Ile increased the decorations of the come- 
dies, and changed the sack for the dresses into cotfers and chests, and 
brought on the scene the music, which, prior to that time, sung behind 
the curtain, and also deprived the farce-players of their beards, for, till his 
day, no ene acted without them. He wished that all should show them- 
selves with uncovered batterics, except those who were to play the parts 
of old men, or to change their visages. Naharro invented scenes, clouds, 
thunder, lightning, challenges, and battles; but nothing of all this was 
carried to the perfection which we see nowadays (and it is here that I 
may be permitted to depart trom the limits of my modesty), at a time 
when we see acted on the theatres of Madrid, ‘The Captive s of Algic rs,’ 
which I composed, the * Numantia,’ and the ‘Naval Battle.’ It is there 
that I ventured to reduce comedies of five acts, of which they had form- 
erly consisted, into four, I was the first who represented the imaginations 
and secret workings of the soul, and brought forth images of immortality 
on the stage, with the universal applanse of spectators, In that time I 
composed from twenty to thirty comedies, which were all acted without 
the publie throwing at the actors cucumbers or oranges, or any of those 
things which the spectators launch at the heads of bad comedians. They 
followed their career without hisses, confusion, or clamor. I began to 
occupy myself with other affairs, abandoned the pen and the stage, and 
thereupon appeared that prodigy of nature, Lope de Vega, who bore away 
the comic diadem, He subjected and reduced to his dominion all the 
farce-writers, filled the world with comedies, agreeable, happily arranged, 
and in so great profusion, that those which he has written are not con- 
tained in ten thousand leaves, and, wonderful to tell, he has seen them all 
acted, or at least has been assured that they were. If all those writers 
who wished to share his glory were to unite their works together, they 
would not have written the half of what he has composed alone. Not- 
withstanding this, as God does not accord all things to all men, one can 
not cease to esteem the works of Doctor Ramon, who was the greatest 
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laborer after the great Lope; the ingenious intrigues of the Licentiate 
Michael Sanchez; the gravity of the Doctor Mira de Amescua. who does 
so much honor to our country; the sagacity and prodigious invention of 
the Canon Tarrga; the sweetness of Guillen de Castro; the finesse of 
Aguilar, the noise, pageantry, and grandeur of the comedies of Louis de 
Guevara; the subtle wit of Antonio de Galarya, whose pieces are written 
in provincial jargon; and, finally, the love-cheats of Gaspar de Avila— 
for all these, and some others, have assisted the great Lope in the creation 
of his theatre.” 


Lope De Vega is one of the most voluminous authors that 
has ever written. One who has produced sO enormous a 
number of plays as he has—a number “ not contained,” as 
Cervantes says, “ in ten thousand leaves”—all of which have 
been acted, may well be called “a prodigy of nature.” He 
was born ouly two years before Shakespeare ; but he survived 
the author of Hamlet fifteen years. The two great drama- 
tists were not only contemporaries, but they often wrote on the 
same subject. Lope de Vega, for example, has written a play that 
exactly corresponds with Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. It 
is not certain which was first produced, though the preponder- 
ance of evidence seems in favor of the hypothesis that the 
Spanish play is the older of the two. This is not of much 
importance, at all events, for there was not so much inter- 
course between the two nations at the time as to render it in 
the least probable that either of the poets could have had an 
opportunity of borrowing from the other, even had he been 
so disposed. However, as those of our readers who are not 
acquainted with the Spanish drama may wish to see what 
resemblance it has to Shakespeare’s, we will give a brief out- 
line of the plot, and an extract from one of the aets. 

A ball is given at the palace of Antonio, chief of the Cap- 
ulets, at Verona. Two young cavaliers of the Montagues, 
Romeo and Anselmo, are attracted by the musie and revelry. 
Romeo is anxious to enter; but his friend does all he ean to 
dissuade him. ‘ You are not ignorant,” says Anselmo, 
“that an implacable hatred separates for ever the Montagues 
from the (¢ Capulets—an hereditary hatred, which we feel in 
our cradles, and is envenomed more and more by age; and a 
hundred times our mutual discords have bathed in blood the 
plains of Verona. What project do you meditate? How 
will you excuse yourself to your father for having entered a 
house which he abhors? Besides, you run to throw yourself 
into the hands of your most cruel enemies, who, you have 
reason to fear, willdeprive you of life.” “ My dear Anselmo,” 
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replies Romeo, “ deign for once to lose sight of your prudence, 
and grant me this mark of friendship. I feel a supernatural . 
transport urging me to enter the house of Antonio. Doubt- 
less this ball will have assembled all the principal dames of 
their party, and we shall behold and admire them. I augur 
to myself some good from it; for it seems heaven has taken 
the pains to divide her gifts between their faction and ours. 
The Montagues have ever produced men of incomparable 
valor ; and among the Capulets we have always seen dames of 
such ravishing beauty, that Nature seems to have stolen their 
die from the seraphs. © that love would come and end our 
quarrels! how happy would Verona be !—the most flourish- 
ing cities in the world would have cause to envy her!” It 
is in vain that Anselmo endeavors to convince him that all this 
is Lmpossible—that it is deadly hatred, not love, he has to ex- 
pect from female as well as male. He reluctantly consents 
to accompany him, however, but only on condition that both 
wear masks to prevent them from being recognized. Here 
the scene changes to a magnificent garden in which dames 
and cavaliers are seen wandering about in couples, while at 
intervals a band of music pours forth its happiest strains. 
While different cavaliers pay their respects in turn to the same 
dames, and others are amusing themselves with dancing, 
Octavio, the son of Teobaldo, takes oceasion to engage in a 
private but earnest and animated conversation with Julia 
(Juliet), the daughter of Antonio. The two old men, who 
are the heads of the Capulets, openly rejoice to see their 
children, whom they wish to unite in marriage, so well pleased 
with each other. In this they are mistaken ; for, although 
Octavio loves Juliet, she is merely polite and friendly to him 
in return. Romeo and Anselmo grow bold, and mix with 
the company. The former is so much struck with the beauty 
of Juliet, that forgetful of all danger he takes off his mask. 
Antonio recognizes him at once, but is persuaded by Teobaldo 
to conceal his indignation. “If ever love descended among 
men,” says Juliet to her maid, “ he assumed the air and coun- 
tenance of thisunknown. What trouble invades my spirits ? 
Ah! it is Love himself who comes to banish peace from my 
heart!” Romeo, in turn, exclaims to Anselmo, ‘“* Wherefore 
am I of the blood of Montague? Would it have cost heaven 
more to have made a Capulet?” As the ball proceeds both 
dames and cavaliers grow less formal in their bearing towards 
each other. Romeo takes advantage of the confusion that 
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ensues, and ventures to address the lady. She receives him 
well; but Octavio becomes jealous, and interrupts their con- 
versation—not, however, until she has managed to slip a ring 
on Romeo’s finger, and promised him an interview in the gar- 
den the following night. As night approaches, the company 
separate. On the stage all disappear, save Juliet arid her maid 
Celia, between whom the following dialogue takes place : 


Julia. But how did he venture to enter this house ? 

Celia. Truly, madam, with great risk. 

Julia. Ah. Romeo, Romeo! what was thy design ? why show thy self 
in such a dangerous place?) My father will think you came to brave him. 
I tremble for thy life. Oh, heavens, how I love thee! 

Celia. Wow, Seflora! guard your heart better. Consider, the conse- 
quences of such an attachment could only be unfortunate for you. 

Julia. But how to disengage me! Must I pass in his mind for one 
without faith or honor? 

Celia. Such consideration toa stranger is useless, 

Julia. But 1 have given him a ring. 

Celia, An innocent gallantry, which might escape in a day of joy. 

Julia, sut— 

Celia. Wow, another but, madam ? 

Julia. Celia, do not vex me; he will come to speak this night in the 


carck n. I have promised to meet him. 
Celia, Do not go—his pride will be offended, and you will see him 
nomore, ‘Tis the only way to cure your wound speedily. 


Julia. Youareright. Now that | know | ought to avoid him, I feel 
that a second interview would only wound my honor, and deprive me of 
the little tranquillity left. To-morrow thou shalt seek him, and tell him 
from me, that the blood whence he is sprung places insurmountable 
barriers between us, and that I beseech 


hitn not to approach our mansion. 

Celia. 1 will obey; for, frankly, 1 was in pain to see you take such 
pleasure in his conversation, 

Julia. Why, then, did you not tell me that he was the son of 
Frabiciv 7 

Celia. Wis servant seated himself near me, and I had some inclination 
to listen to him. 

Julia, The servant of Romeo? 

Celia, Yes, Sefiora; and I swear to you, if the master has attractions, 
the servant does not want for merit also. 

Julia. Endeavor, by means of this man, to know if Romeo loves any 
other lady in this city. 

Celia. What ean it matter to you ?—you have resolved to banish him 
from your thoughts. ? 

Julia. 1 had forgotten. But, after all, what harm can it do to inquire 
if he has paid his homage elsewhere ? 

Celia. Why give yourself the trouble, since he is not for you? Per- 
mit him to love whom he pleases. 

Julia. Leave me! thou tormentest me. If I wish him not to love 
any other one, is it for you to oppose it ? 

Celia. That were most unjust, truly ? 

Julia, Still impertinent. 

Celia. (Aside.) She grows angry. Madam, will you please to enter? 
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Julia. No! 

Celia. But what do you here? 

Julia, Nothing. 

Celia. O that Romeo might become— 

Julia. What? 

Celia. Your spouse. 

Julia. Do you not see it is a thing impossible ? 

Celia. Love hath done greater miracles, 

Julia, You jest, Celia; and yet, in deceiving, you please me. When 
once we give way to our tenderness, the true way not to irritate us is, to 
speak according to our fancy: 


All the incidents which ensue are pretty much the same 
as in Shakespeare ; there is this important difference, however, 
that the Spanish play ends happily. In the latter, as well as 
in the former, Juliet’s cousin is killed in a brawl by Romeo, 
who is banished in consequence. Juliet is pressed, in his ab- 
sence, to accept the hand of Count Paris, her friends having 
no idea of her secret marriage. She swallows the supposed 
poison furnished her by the friar, and is laid in the tomb of 
the Capulets until Romeo comes to rescue her. Finally, 
after a strange scene in which Juliet remonstrates with her 
father through a keyhole, in the character of a ghost, for his 
barbarity, the whole affair is discovered and pardoned ; 
Count Paris gives up all claim to Juliet; the marriage that 
forboded so much evil to all proves the means of reconciling 
the rival factions, and in all Verona no man and wife live 
more happily together than Romeo and Juliet. 

But the greatest of Spanish dramatists is Calderon. Nay, 
there is not a nation in Europe, with the sole exception of 
England, whose best eritics do not place him at the head 
of modern dramatic writers. The French acknowledge him 
to be superior to Corneille, Racine, and Moliére ; and higher 
praise they could not bestow. The Schlegels, who are con- 
tessedly the ablest critics of Germany, confer similar distine- 
tion on Calderon; and they are by no means certain that he 
is not equal to our own Shakespeare. Indeed, Frederick 
Schlegel goes so far as to pronounce the author of the Dama 
Duena (The Goblin Lady) and El Medico de su Honra (The 
Physician of his Honor) superior, in certain important par- 
ticulars, to the author of Hamlet and King Lear ; although 
Shakespeare has no warmer admirer, even in England or 
America. This will be sufficiently understood fromm an ex- 
tract or two: “ The third and last mode of dramatie coneclu- 
sion,” says that distinguished critic, “in which extreme suf- 
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fering is represented as issuing in a state of spiritual transfig 
uration, is especially suited to the Christian poet, and ot these 
Calderon is ungue stionably the most eminent.” Further on, he 
observes: “ The external form of the Spanish drama is not 
equally hii for our purposes, with the internal structure ; 
in the latter, a more lyric development prevails, and it is 
altogether more akin to our general tastes than the epic and 
historic terseness of Shakespeare. * * Were I disposed to 
start any objections against the dramatic genius of Calderon, 
as a poet, who is thoroughly romantic in the several species 
of dramatic composition, it would be the rapidity with which 
he hurries on his catastrophes. It cannot be doubted that 


these would be more strikingly effective, if the plot were of 


more protracted development, if the enigma of life were 


oftener sketched with the profundity of Shakespeare, and if 


he had not, from the beginning, given glimpses of the light 
which should be reserved for the close. Shakespe ure, again, 
is ope n to the op posite chi irge of too often pli cig be fore our 
eyes, am all its muyste) ry and p rple rit Ys the riddle of lite, and 
leaving us, like a skeptt ic, Without any hint of the solution. In 
those of his dramas which issue in a catastrophe, recourse is 
had to the old tragie solution which represents the hero’s 
utter ruin, or partial e xpiation of crime, by sullering ; rarely, 
if ever, the glorified purification depicted by Calderon in the 
glowing tints of love. In inward feeling, and artistic treat- 
ment, the great English dramatist resembles the ancient poets, 
rather than the Christian ; imelining more to the old Northern, 

Scandinavian school, than to the Grecian. * * In this point 
of view, his profound insight into nature’s secret transports 
Shakespeare beyond the limits of dramatic verse ; whilst, in point 
of lucid arrangement, he ranks nert to Calderon, as a grand 
type and pattern, commanding the admiration of all ages.” 
Were this the language of a Frenchman, or Italian, it might 
be attributed to “a fellow-feeling ;” it might be said that it is 
just because Shake speare dues “incline more to the old 
Northe rn, or Se andinavian se ‘hool,” rather than to any othe or, 
that he is pronounce id see ond, i Ih sole respec ts, to ( ‘al leron. 


But none admire him more than the Germans, on account of 


this very inclination. Yet Schlegel adds: “ With reference to 
practical application, Calderon is our highest standard of ro- 
mantic and lyric beauty, enlivened by Christian fancy, and 
he is almost nearer to the reli gious fastes of our age than Shake- 


speare; though it were ungrateful to ignore the services of 
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the latter, in having furnished us with a permanent basis for 
the enduring structure of German poetry.” 

There is no other German critic of any eminence who 
does not entertain an opinion equally exalted of the dramas 
of Calderon ; and that they are appreciated, at least by the 
cultivated portion of the German public, may be inferred 
from the fact that not only are there various German versions 
of them, but they have often been reprinted, and several of 
them are still frequently acted before delighted audiences on 
the German stage. It is not the less true, however, that Shake- 
speare is more popular itt Germany than Calderon ; but in 
every other country of continental Europe the latter is much 
more popular than the former; while England and Americ: 
are the only countries, possessing a literature, which have no 
full translation of Calderon’s works. Portions of several of 
his plays have, indeed, been translated into English. Three or 
four have been rendered in extenso ; but only by inferior hands. 

Nearly as little is known of the personal history of Cal- 
deron as of that of Shakespeare, though the former occupied 
a much more conspicuous position during the greater part of 
his lite than the latter. The Prince of Spanish dramatists 
was born of a noble family, at Madrid, in the first year of the 
seventeenth century. All we are told with any certainty in 
regard to his education is, that “ He completed his studies at 
the University of Salamanea.” Independently of any such 
assurance, it is evident throughout his writings that he was 
classically educated. Like AEschylus, Xenophon, and others, 
he had a taste for the sword as well as the pen. THe was 
only nineteen years when he secured patrons at court ; yet 
he was of so romantic a turn that he could not content him- 
self until he enlisted as a private soldier, and served in that 
capacity in two or three campaigns in Italy and Holland. 

Sut earrying the musket, and making the best use of it 
whenever an opportunity offered, did not prevent him from 
cultivating his dramatic talents. Vera Tassis, one of his bio- 
graphers, informs us that it was during a siege, in which he 
took part, in the Low Countries, that he wrote some of the 
best passages in the Dama Duena, which was first acted in 
1629, when the author was twenty-eight years old. Among 
those pointed out as having been written in camp, without 
any definite purpose, and subseque ntly adapted to the play 
mentioned, is that passage, in which Cosme, the gracioso, is 


© Schlegel’ s Lectures on the History of Literature, p. 265 et seq. 
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made to reply to the observation of his master, that they had 
arrived too late to witness the festivities of the baptism of the 
Prinee of Asturias: 


Come las cosas se aciertan, Ah! Low many things in life are 

© se yerran por una hora! Met or miss’d but by an hour! 

Por una hora que fuera Pyramus, had he but hasted 

Antes Piramo a la fuente, One hour sooner to the fountain, 

No hallara a su Tisbe mierta Had not found his Thisbe dead. 

Y las moras no mancharan ; And our mulberry dye were wanting— 
(Porque dicen los poetas, (For, with mulberry juice, the poets 
Que con arrope de moras Say, that tragedy was written ;) 


So eseribio ¢ aquella tragedia.) 
. sthbaenn is pu cal ia Ik: ud | he come but one hour later, ; 
Sali. wate tie onal T arquin: would have found Lueretia 
; ’ ae Safe retired within her chamber ; 
sar Vinarios. Nevando . And the tribe of learned authors 
Sin FV Wears, Uovend Need not have so stoutly wrangled 
A salas de competencias, St tatteen Senta us Geuee ant tem itt 
La causa sobre saber, ar pine i. ; E 
tea sadly eeacepinr diesen 


£08 autores no and 


Po f une hors que pensara, Had she had an hour’s reflection, 
Si era bien hecho o no era, Ere she k apt from off the the turret 
Eecharse Hero de la torre, Whether she should leap or tarry, 

No se echara es cosa cierta, Hero would have wiser been; 

Con gue le hubiera exensado, And our Doctor Mira Mescua 

Fl Doc tor Mira de Mescua, Might have spared himself the trouble 
De haber dado a los teatros, Of enriching onr collections 

Tan bien eserita comedia. With so well composed a play. 


In this there is more truth than poetry, and more obscur- 
ity than brillianey. It is, perhi aps, worthy of being quoted 
only because it shows that, if the author did not form his plays 
on classic models, it was not because he was unac quainted 
with either the classic poets or historians. What we allude 
to as being obscure was doubtless intelligible enough to those 
for whose amusement and edification the play was intended. 
The allusion to Pyramus and Thisbe had probably reference 
to a play of that name by Pedro Rosete Nino, though this 
would conflict with the notion that the passage in which it 
occurs was written while the author was in the army; since 
Niio wrote his play at a later period. The same remark 
would apply to the compliment paid to Mira de Mescua, 
whose comedy, Ero, was not produced until after Calderon 
had been induced to settle permanently at Court. 

Vera Tassis informs us that there are passages in the play 
entitled Saber del Mal y del Bien (The Knowledge of Evil and 
of Good), which had also been written before they were re- 
quired for the play ; or, in other words, that they were occa- 
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sional effusions, which were afterwards adapted to it, and 
embodied in it. If this be true, all we need say on the sub- 
ject at present is, that Calderon commenced early to imbue 
his poetry with the essence of philosophy. Tlius, for exam ple, 
Shakespe are himself has seldom nobler thoughts than are to be 
found in the speech of Don Alvar de Visco, the « captive Portu- 
guese knight, from which we subjoin an extract, that will re- 
mind the reader of a certain well-known passage in Shake- 
speare > 


En el teatro del mundo On the theatre of earth 

Todos son representantes ; All mankind are merely player 

Cual haee un Rey soberano, One enacts a sovereign king, 

Cual un principe, un grande, One a prince, and one a noble, 

A quric n obedecen todos. Unto whom the rest do homaye : 
“aquel punto, aquel instante For the space and for the instant 

(due dura el papel, es dueno That the part endures, he seems 
De todas las voluntades, Master of the wills of all: 
Acahbose la comedia But the play of life plaved out, 

Y come el p ape! se acabe With the dropping of the curtain, 
La muerte en el vestuario Death within the green-room liiigs 
A todos los deja ivuales, All the actors to their level. 


We will now proceed to give a brief analysis of the plots 
of one or two of Calderon’s plays, giving such extracts here 
and there as our space will admit. In doing so, we choose 
those that are least Known in this country, in preference to 
those that are everywhere most admired ; but we think it 
will be admitted that these too deserve admiration. We 
first take up E/ Mayor Monstruo los Zelog, the scene of which 
is laid in Jerusalem, the hero being no less a personage than 
Herod the Tetrayeh ; but Herod completely metamorphosed 
into a Spaniard, In other words, the hero is a foreign his- 
torical personage in little more than a name ; his sentiments, 
mode of thinking, and general character, being essentially 
Spanish. Nay, he is more than a modern Spaniard; for one 
thinks he almost sees the traces of Arabie blood, which ex- 
cites such furious passions. 

The Tetrarch makes his first appearance as an enthusias- 
tic lover, the beloved object being no other than his own 
wife. It is not strange that those who are not in the habit 
of loving their own spouse, but would be ready enough to 
love the spouse of anybody else, have censured Calderon for 
this as contrary to what is called poetical verisimilitude, 

ut the propriety or impropriety of this we leave to the 
ladies to discuss. The hero feels that there is no greater 
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pleasure than that of loving his wife, unless it be the con- 
sciousness that she loves him in return. Danger surrounds 
him on every side. He is threatened, not only with the loss 
of his kingdom, but also that of his life ; but the more he is 
in trouble the more tender is his affection for Mariamne. It 
had been well for her, however, as the sequel shows, that he 
had little more than esteem and respect for her. 


“ The Sun of fair Jerusalem, 
Mariamne the divine, 
To soothe her sorrow now comes forth, 
Upon our plains to shine: 
Fountains, flowers, and sweet birds, 
Their welcomes all proclaim, 
Repeating in their melody 
A thousand times her name: 
Let all nature serve the triumph 
Of her beauty—all that bend 
To the glory of her footsteps, 
And her pomp all that atten l. 
Sparkling fountains, as ye tlow, 
Like her lucid mirrors show : 
Joyous songsters, hither tly ; 
lo salute her, light draw nigh: 
Flowers, ‘neath her beaming eyes, 
Arise! Arise! Arise! 
Tetrare! Marianne, life adore ad! 
1 o whose fair orb the sapphire spheres afford 
A throne ot sovere! : 
‘ht star, translated to the spangled sky, 


Wherefore let desponding gloom 


‘yeornty : 






| surp thy heavenly beauty’s roseate bloom ? 
Seek’st thou aught? Nay, tell me now, 

What is’t thou Jovest or enviest? Art not thoa, 
Belov ed Glory, mine! 


+ ? 


Queen of Jernsalem’s immor il shrine? 
These realms o’er all the circling seas surround, 
With joy salute me as their monarch crowned ; 

As now securely certify 

Che signets of Mark Antho iy 

And of Octavian—the twain, 

Who both presome (albeit the attempt be vain) 
The empire of the world that now extends 

From Tiber to the earth’s remotest ends, 

To share between them, Whilst with wary zeal, 
And doubtful style, dissembling all I feel, 

Uphold [| not the stronger part 

Of Anthony; for thus | seek to thwart 

Their overtures of peace, to mar 

Their friendship, and foment eternal war; 

And when the wearied earth and ocean’s shore 
Are troubled with their eountless hosts no more, 
Why, then, may I, my purposes made known, 
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At thy right hand, myself in Rome enthrone. 
I, in thy royal brother, now contide, 
And Ptolemy my armaments to guide; 
And, for my plan’s accomplished, 
Them, with my power, to Anthony I sent. 
Meanwhile, (O fairest heaven!) 
Till the triumphant day to us is given, 
Art thon not by me prized, 
‘Bove all things, by my subjects idolized 
In this proud palace dost thou not recline, 
On whose high dome the skies of Joppa shine? 
Since vonder sun veils not his radiance bright, 
Though clouds may partially obscure his light— 
Fair love! Cast off thy sadness, 
And to the mournful day restore its gladness, 
> ITer tints to pallid Flora, 
Her pearls to red Aurora, 
To the birds their melody, 
Their fragrance to the flowers—my life to me: 
For erief my anxious mind doth overcloud 
With jealousy—nor say I more, that odious word avowed. 


This picture is soon changed. Othello is not more ready 
to listen to the promptings of the green-eyed monster, than 
Herod in his adversity. No sooner does he find himself the 
prisoner of Augustus, than he begins to regard the conqueror 

> as a rival, disputing with him the heart of his Mariamne. 
But what grieves him most, or rather, what fills him with 
horror is the idea, that she may reciprocate the supposed passion 
of Augustus. This comp letely unmans him—makes him 
almost a maniac. He tries, indeed, to control the fury of his 
passion, for he sees what it must inevitably lead to; but he 
does so in vain. His wife, conscious of her innocence, attri- | 
butes all his anguish and grief to his being a captive con- 
demned to death; though she believes that he dreads death 
5 more on her account than his own. The terrible. strife 
between love and jealousy, honor and tenderness, is power- 
fully depicted by the poet; but jealousy finally prevails ; 
and he, who only a few moments before would have sutlered 
a thousand deaths rather than that his Mariamme should be ‘ 
molested, now inexorably dooms her to a eruel and bloody 
death. Even now he eannot bear to forfeit for a moment the 
love which still, perchance, she may cherish for him. He 
will let her know nothing of his intention, lest she might t 
hate him for his cruelty. In ascending the seatlold, deprived 
of his throne—of all that is dear to him on earth—what 
grieves him most after all is, not to contemplate his Mariamne 
in the arms of another (though that too wrings his heart), 
but that he might be forgotten or abhorred. f 
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The reason why the dramas of Calderon have never at- 
tracted much attention in England is, that most of them have 
a religious tinge, and are regarded as inculcating the doctrines 
of the Catholic religion. Assuming this to be true, they 
ought no more to be rejected by the most pious Protestants 
than the dramas of A¢schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The 
latter are surely less scriptural and more “idolatrous” than 
the former ; but who, that is not a hopeless fanatic, refuses to 
read them on this account. It is true, indeed, that Calderon, 
like other Spanish dramatists of his time, makes his charac- 
ters deal rather largely in miracles. But this was only 
acting in accordance with the national feeling and the na- 
tional faith. At the same time he manages his super- 
natural machinery with considerable skill, and makes it en- 
tirely subservient to his delineations of character. In other 
words, he is not the less natural, for being occasionally 
supernatural; he is not the less careful, or the less 
successful, in portraying human passions because he 
sometimes seeks to control those passions by con- 
juring up divine interposition. There is not one of his 
so-called religious plays which does not afford an illus- 
tration of these remarks. Take, for example, his La De- 
vocion de la Cruz (The Worship of the Cross). The title of 
this would lead one to expect nothing but prayers, sermons, 
hymns, &e.; yet the hero isa robber chief of the most des- 
perate character. Other prominent characters are two gra- 
ciosos (butfoons)—the husband and wife ; who open the piece 
with the most ludicrous lamentations over the disaster of their 
donkey, who has fallen into a ravine while they were driving 
him over the mountain. Each reproaches the other with 
being the cause of the misfortune. Mengua, the wife, goes 
in search of assistance to extricate the fallen animal, wringing 
her hands with anguish as she proceeds, while Gil com- 
mences an elaborate panegyric on the virtues of the ill-fated 
quadruped. Nowhere else, out of Shakespeare, do we find 
such ludicrous scenes in what is essentially a tragedy. The 
contrast between one scene and another in La Derocion de la 
Cruz is quite as great as that between the grave-diggers’ 
scene, in Hamlet, and the ghost scene inthe same play.* If 

© The traveller in Italy, who is sufficiently acquainted with ‘* that sweet 
bastard Latin,”’ is reminded of such contrasts when he hears the same gondolier 
now lilt a ludicrous lazaroni love ditty, and anon carelessly chant the awful 
words of Dante : 
* Nessun maggior dolore 
Che resondarsi de! tempo felice 
Nella miseria.’’— 
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we had room for the dialogue between the two buffoons just 
referred to, and for another passage or two from the tragic 
scenes, we could sufliciently prove this. But the character 
of the former may be sufficiently inferred from the cireum- 
stances, and we will try to make room for the latter. Pass- 
ing over several exciting scenes and strange incidents, we 
come to that erisis at which Eusebio, the bandit chief, and 
two of his men appear with a ladder under the wall of the 
convent, to which Julia, the mistress of the former, had been 
induced to retire. The Captain seales the walls, leaves his 
comrades to await his return, soon presents himself alone 
within the sacred precincts and proceeds, to soliloquize as 
follows: 


The convent I have search’d all o’er, 
Vith happily unnoticed tread ; 
Have peep'd through many an open door, 
At many a wrinkled nun abed, 
But her for whom I all explore, 
My Julia, nowhere ean I find. 
Ye doubttul hopes, where would ye guide ¢ 
low dumb this silence! and how blind 
The darkness! Upon ev’ry side 
What horrors erowd upon my mind! 
— Put | see light—another cell— 
And in it Julia! Allis well! 
( dD “rad curtain and discore re Jt LIA ashe] ) 
What! does my daring spirit quail? 
To speak do 1 now hesitate ? 
Why pause? Or further what await ? 
What varying impulses assail 
My soul, that. when my fears prevail, 
A mad audacity inspire ; 
When resolute damp valor’s fire 
With fearfulness most cowardly ! 
New lustre do her charms acquire 
From that mean garb; for purity 
Is woman’s chiefest loveliness. 
Her beauty, which dishonest love 
Awoke, does now more rarely move ; 
Though rousing passion to excess, 
It chills me with profound respect. 
Julia! 
Jul. Whoealls? Heaven be mine aid! 
A lawless wish’s dread effect 
Art thou, or faney-pictured shade? 
Eus, Thus ean my presence terrify ? 
Jul. Who would not from such presence fly ¢ 
Fuss. Fly not! 
Jul. Unreal image, say, 
Ilusive phantom of the eye, 
Copied from my uneasy thoughts, 
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What would’st? Lest time my griefs allay, 
Art thou a sound, a vision wrought 
By feverish imagination, 


To fill my sickly soul with perturbation ? 


Eus. Julia, Eusebio’s self am I, . 
Alive, and kneeling at thy feet. 
Were | a thought, incessantly 
Should I inhabit thy retreat. 
Jul, I listen, and now comprehend, 
But ah, Eusebio, undeceived, 
My heart is but the more aggrieved. 
Mine honor, which thine acts offend, 
Thy flitting shadow had preferr’d 
To thee, here, where unseen, unheard, 
I amidst gushing tears expire, 
Or live to sutfer more and more. 
What would’st thou have ? I tremble sore. 
What dost thon seek? My fears, how dire! 
sp ik thine intent — my death is near! 
Oh. tell me wherefore thou art here! 
Kus. Can love be wise or moderate? 


My sorrows and thy eruelty 
This day must trinmph over me. 
Patiently I endur'd my fate 
Till thou wast 'n a ceil contin d; 
But when thy beauties lost I saw, 
Unhinder'd by religions awe, 
I trampled on the eloister’s law: 
Nor Heaven, to whom thou ‘rt now assign’d, 
Can justly my pretensions blam 
I ong ere the chureh advanced a claim, 
In secresy, my wedded wife 
Wast thou, and ne‘er might wedded dame 
Exchange her state for eloister’d life. 

Jul, The love-knot I will ne’er deny, 
That could in pure felicity 
Two wills in one unite. 
Thins bound, mv bridegroom’s name hadst thou. 
But here have | pronounced the vow, 
Whose consecrating might 
Toa celestial spouse above 
Binds hand and faith, and nuptial love. 
What seek’st thou from Heaven's married brid 
Go, for the world is terrified 
By thine outrageous violence, 
Whilst men remorselessly thou slayest 


’ 
On helpless women’s honor preyest, 
Go, go! nor hope thine influence 
Should gain thy passion’s recompense, 
Retlect, thy madness to abate, 
That Ito Heaven am consecrate. 

Kus, Resistance only fans ny flame, 
Alre idy has Inv ¢ lilty foot 
Profaned the cloister, and the fruit 
Of sacrilege to lose, were shame. 
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Julia, comply, or I will say, 
By thee invited to thy cell, 
I there have revel’d many a day. 
Dar’st thou a desp’rate wretch defy? 
Then all who in the convent dwell 
Shall know. 
Jul. Ensebio, oh forbear! 
Retlect. Hark! steps are coming nigh, 
As to the choir the nuns repair. 
What shall ldo? Alas! alas! 
Needs must my cell thy refuge prove. 
Secure the door whilst they shall pass. 
One fear expels another fear. 
Eus. Wow absolutely reigns my love! 
Jul. My destiny, oh how severe. 

Several other changes from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
and rice versa, occur in the progress of the piece, each exhibiting 
some new development. Eusebio has searcely left the convent 
chamber when Julia repents, but it is too late. She pursues 
him with reproaches for having lett her just at the moment 
when her arms had been more than half thrown open to his 
wishes by the urgency of his entreaties. But no use. He 
sees a cross on her breast ; this strikes him with awe; and he 
cannot think, bandit as he is, of being the means of inducing her 
to violate her vows. She disguises herself as a man and pro- 
ceeds in search of him, in order that she may have revenge for 
his scorn. After many romantic adventures, the lovers meet. 
Julia would fain encounter Eusebio, but he happens to recog- 
nize her, and is filled with remorse. He tries to induce her to 
return to her convent, but in vain. Finally she proves to be 
his own sister. Other discoveries equally strange are made ; 
and miracles are performed in almost every act. 

The Devocion de la Cruz, even if given in full, would do 
but little justice, to Calderon, considered as a specimen ; still 
less can the few extracts we have quoted, and the brief obser- 
vations with which we have accompanied them, pretend to do 
so. But it must not be supposed, by those of our readers who 
have not examined the subject for themselves, that Calderon 
was incapable, so to speak, of entering the classic field ; or that 
he found it necessary to confine himself to what is called the 
Christian, or rather the Catholic, drama. We need ouly glance 
at one of his numerous plays to prove the contrary—iustance 
Los Tres Mayores Prodigios, which is essentially classic, and 
one of the best he has written, though one of the most com- 
plicated ever produced anywhere. In point of fact, it includes 
three distinct dramas, connected by a doa, which has in turn 
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an induction or prologue. The characters of the /oa are per- 
souages no less important than Jason, Theseus, Pales, Hercules, 
Flora, and Night. At the beginning of the drama, the following 
directious are given for the representation. ‘ There are to be 
three theatres, each one divided from the other; the nymph 
Pales appears in that on the right; the nymph Flora in that 
on the left; leaving that in the middle unoccupied.” Night 
is made to enter the air in the middle theatre, and Pales and 
Flora reproach her in an address at once fanciful, romantic 
and melodious, for not having prepared any amusement suit- 
able for the oceasion. She gently re plies that she has done 
her best—that she has a play re vaudy for representation. It is 
not, she confesses, the production of a great author, but that 
of one who, on the contrary, is poor, humble, obscure. After 
some further explanation on the part of Night, Jason, Theseus 
and Hereules come forward in the middle theatre and unfold 
the “ argument,” which forms the framework of the triple 
drama. Hereules mourns the loss of his Dejanira, so treacher- 
ously stolen from him by Nessus, the Centaur, finding it im- 


possible to support life without her. His friends, ignorant of 


the cause of his grief, try to allay its fury. He is disposed to 
be agreeable to them, but still is loath to communicate the 
secret. To avoid doing so, he commences a narration of his 
past achievements, showing, among other exploits, how he 
triumphed over the Nemzan lion. Finally his feelings over- 
come him—he can no longer refrain from lamenting his lost 
Dejanira ; but pays an eloquent and melodious tribute both to 
her virtues and personal attractions. On explaining how the 
robbery had been committed, Theseus and Jason offer their ser- 
vices to assist in pursuing the Centaur. The injured husband 
accepts their services, and all three take separate routes— 


Theseus going to Asia, Jason to Europe, and Hercules himself 


taking charge of Africa; but we can here take no further 
notice of the redoubtable trio. 

In another act we are introduced to Medea, whose character 
is made to present the sublime of pride and presumption, rather 
than the ferocious cruelty attributed to her by Euripides, 
Horace and others. This part of the play opens with the de- 
dication of the Golden Fleee eby Phryxus inthe te mple of Mars. 
Medea, indignant that honors should be paid to any in her 
country but to herself, comes upon the stage and haughtily 
rebukes Phryxus ; and she is rebuked in turn by her brother 
Absinto (Absyrtus), for her pride and presumption in expect- 
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ing that sacrifices should be made to her as to Mars and 
Apollo. Phryxus, however, deems it more prudent to attempt 
to soothe her with some compliments, and his success is much 
beyond his expectations. While a lively dialogue is taking 
plae e between some of the principal characters, a loud clatter 


of arms is heard within the temple. 


Absyrtus rushes forth to 


see What has taken place, and describes it as follows : 


“Unexampled is the marvel 

Th: at he ith on lv now been seen, 

To behold the awful mien 

Of the mi god of strife. 

Searce my restless guest had come, 

When, behold, with dreadful gloom 

All the fane at once grew rife, 

And a tremor shook the ground, 

Whilst a loud confused rattle, 

As of arms, was heard around. 

Twas the salvo that burst forth 

From the shuddering breast of 
earth, 

To the lord! \ 


ighty 


god of battle. 

And amid that tearful sound, 

From the dark and eurdled shade, 

In a mist of sanguine dun, 

Mars upreared his stature proud, 

As from out a gloomy cloud 

Suddenly bursts forth the sun. 

Then unto the pilgrim bold 

Thus his Spe ess sonorous Pr led: 
*T with joy ‘pt thy gift, 

And with so mue ‘ch eare will hold, 

That none ever more shall lift 


Thereupon his sovereign hand 
Seized the fleece so fair and full, 
And upon an oak-tree flung, 

There to be forever hung. 

Who till then an oak had seanned 
Foliaged thus with golden wool ? 

As its watch and its defense, 

Lest that any mortal dare 

Seck to bear the treasure thence, 

He hath placed a serpent there, 

And two brazen bulls immense : 
And their maws with flames are lined, 
And their looks are dread and dark. 
These with bellowing load the wird, 
And that, round the tree entw ined, 
Wraps it thus with sealy bark. 
There, too, a wild man is placed, 
Clad with thongs of ivy green, 

That in wandering through the waste, 
Hiuge and fierce, his hideous mien, 
Strike with dread wherever seen ; 
In such wise that all may know 
That whoever dares to go 

In pursuit of that rich treasure, 


Finds in each a fearful foe, jure.” 
And with all his strength must meas- 


gold.’ 


From my eo irine the fleece of 


Medea feels persuaded that the conduct of Mars has been 
influenced by fear of her power. Suddenly all on the stage 
are struck with the appearance of a huge object, the nature 
of which nobody can tell. After a full and patient examina- 
tion, Phryxus discovers that it is nothing less than a mountain. 
Astrea undertakes to prove that it cannot be a mountain, 
but he is sure that it is a cloud. Absyrtus feels satisfied 
that it is neither a mountain nor a cloud, but a huge bird; 
while Sirena wonders that anybody having eyes can fail to 
see ata glance that it is a fish, though one considerably larger 
than a whale. It now comes to the turn of Medea to give her 
opinion, which is, that they all have guessed very well, but 
that it is neither mountain, cloud, bird nor fish. She has not 
time to proceed any farther, when the mysterious mouster 
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makes a sudden pause and “ vomits a squadron of armed men 
upon the earth.” Medea has no doubt but that it is Mars 
who has sent this expedition to avenge himself for the in- 
sults she has given; and accordingly she orders her train to 
prepare for battle. Just as they are about to draw their 
swords, Jason approaches, and with great gallantry explains 
the whole mystery, stating that it was he who had come in 
search ofa highly valuable treasure,* stolen by a traitor from 
his dearest friend. Even the fierce and, haughty nature of 
Medea is softened by the delicate compliments of the Argo- 
naut, and she condescends to explain why it is that she hap- 
pens to have so large a crowd about her, in what is generally 
the scene of her solitary studies. With the melodious ac- 
count she thus gives of herself, we close for the present our 
remarks on Calderon, merely premising that any intelligent 
person of cultivated taste, desirous of examining the Prince of 
Spanish dramatists for himself, may rest assured that his 
researches will be amply rewarded. 





This wild mountain, to whose shores 

Thou hast o'er the ocean wandered, 

Is a goodly reali of Asia, 

Stretching far within the shadow 

Of the huge Caucasian peaks. 

Colchis, it is called: Actes, 

In whose so august and noble 

Presence thou even now art standing, 

Over it bears kingly sway 

Not so much august by reason 

Of this un lisputed power, 

As in being my sire: for therein 

Is a more imperial glory, 

Is the warrant of more greatness,— 

Than in grasping all the empires 

Of the sun ; since whatever 

In huge span the sun embraces, 

Or the frosty moon gleams over, 

To my power obedience owns, 

For my name is—when thou hear'’st it, 

Thou wilt judge if all unfounded 

Be this boast : and yet to speak it, 

Perh ips is scarce the part of wisdom ; 

Since swift fame, all tongues and 
feathers, 

Fond alone of me to prattle, 

Must have borne it to thine ear ; 

I am of the world that terror, 

Of the wood's wild race that dread, 

Of mankind that fear and marvel, 

That strange mystery at whose name 

Even the beauteous gods of heaven 

Blench upon their crystal thrones ; 

Ay, the wise and learned Medea, 


© Dejanira, the 


To whose magic studies all 

The bright flowerets of the meadow, 
And the throbbing stars on high, 
Are the characters and signs. 

From astrology I turn 

To those deeper magian arts 
Whence the air itself becomes 

As a ruled book, wherein 

Mysteries occult are made 
Strangely manifest to me 
Necromantic powers I draw 

From the corpse hidden deep 

In earth's centre, when my voice 
Summons skeletons to rise 
P’yromancy, which in fire 

Executes its magic functions, 

Writes in sparks its mystic cyphers 
On the scrolled smoke for me 

At my charmed conjurations 

All the infernal kingdom trembles, 
And its melancholy spirits, 

And its dark and stagnant shadows, 
And its yawning dungeon cells, 
Conquered by the opposeless force 
Of enchantment, to my questions 
Yield equivocal response 

To these studies whole devoted, 
Lost in these mysterious watchings, 
This rude mountain forms my kingdom, 
This wild wood my palac e roof 
Here I hold unshaken empire, 

Hide here my majestic presence, 
And rude rocks and tortuous cedars 
Are the vassals of my realm 


wife of Hercules 


Cans 


ner 


er 
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Art. I1.—1l. The Shoes of Fortune, and other Tales. By Ways 
Curistian ANpeRSEN. Translated by Cu. Boner. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1847. 

. Andersen’s Tales for Children. Translated by ALrrep Wen- 
wert. London: Bell & Daldy. 1861. 

3. Danish Legends and Fairy Tales. By H.C. Axpersex. Trans- 
lated by Carouine Peacuey. London: H. G. Bolin. 1861. 

4. The Sand Hills of Jutland. By Wanxs Curistian ANDERSEN. 

London : Bentley. 1860. 

The True Story of My Life: a Sketch. By Wans Curistian 
Awxpersen, Translated by Mary Howrrr. London: Long- 
mans. 1847. 
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Ir one were to arrange the library of a man who had 
always been a reader, according to his growth in years, how 
very few books would be shifted from the child’s shelves to 
the boy’s, and thence to the man’s; so rarely do our book- 
companions grow up with us; so commonly ‘do we outgrow 
them, and use them only as mementoes of former di ays. Of 
the books which remain with us through more than one stage 
of life, there are very few which we enjoy in each of the 
stages. Books of adventure, for instance, keep their charm 
through childhood and early youth; but when our own period 
of adventure arrives, we find it so mach more intense than our 
boyish dreams, that Robinson Crusoe and his fellows lose their 
charms; when we pass this stage and reach that of steady, 
quiet life, and especially when we enter that period where we 
sit under our own vine and fig tree, these books regain their 
old charms, because they reflect former experience, and help 
us to live over our more impulsive } years. So, too, fairy tales 
are inse pe arable from childhood, but in youth action finds its 
poetry in romance, and it is in the years of riper manhood 
that these tales recover their enchantment, because it is then 
that the spirit of childhood within us begins to reiissert itself. 
Childhood has no foreknowledge of the struggle of youth and 
the reflection of manhood ; yet it ace ompanies each sti ite, and 
finally regains its asce ndanc y; not now, however, to be sym- 
bolized by the innocence of infaney, but by the white-robed 
figures with palms in their hands, 

Now, Andersen’s lesser stories belong to that select class 
of books which please us at every stage of our growth; but 
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since they possess this power of fascination through their 
responsiveness to the spirit of childhood, we naturally find 
that this power is exercised most over us when children and 
when men; in youth we derive our pleasure from them 
chiefly through appreciation of the art and enjoyment of 
the wit and humor. Andersen is assure dly of all authors the 
most popular and widely known among children. His tales, 
written in Danish, and abounding in local allusions, have been 
translated into every language of Christendom. He beauti- 
fully says of himself, when told by Ole Bull, that in America 
also his stories were widely read: “I had and still have a 
feeling as though I were a poor peasant lad, over whom a 
royal mantle is thrown.” Thus is it with that portion of his 
stories which is not purely of his own invention; these are 
the legends of a simple people, invested with the purple of 
genius. For at first, as he tells us, he sought merely to relate 
old stories which he had heard as a child, but in his own man- 
ner. In this he has not merely done the work of the Brothers 
Grimm in recovering traditions and legends from the people, 
and giving them a permanent shape; he has recovered them, 
and stamped them with his own originality. How far he has 
followed tradition, and where he has created for himself, we 
are not prepared to say, but that he does create is plain, and 
thus an old legend cannot pass through his hands without 
receiving the impress of his genius. 

His treatment of legends is parallel to Shakespeare’s dra- 


matizing of popular stories. The original power of each of 


these masters in art is shown in their ability to construct, 
from common materials, the excellent productions which will 
always bear their names. Othello is no less Shakespeare’s to 
us because the story is first told by Giraldi Cinthio; and the 
original presentment of the legends told by Andersen has no 
particular interest for us except as studies in antiquity, and 
detracts nothing from our admiration of his genius. It makes 
a difference, however, in our appreciation of the legends, that 
we do not look at them from a national point of view. <A 


legend always must carry most interest to the inhabitants of 


the country that gave it birth, but the interest is not con- 
fined there ; the most local legends are of universal interest. 

Here, in America, an Andersen would miss the best ma- 
terial for his stories; we have no legendary lore which is 
purely national. At present we have to borrow from others: 
we have to use the legends which have lost their local moor- 
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ings, and become native in every water. It is true, we have 
no Holger Danske, clad in steel and iron, his head resting on 
his stalwart arm, his long beard grown fast to the marble 
table, while he sleeps and dreams, and waits to be the saviour 
of an endangered Denmark. Yet, by our American right of 
laying the world under contribution to our needs, we may 
take the Danish Holger, the English Arthur, and the German 
Frederic Barbarossa. May it be that centuries hence there 
shall unconsciously arise in our national mind a dim belief, 
that in the mausoleum at Mount Vernon a resurrection may 
take place? But the legends, in their Atlantic voyage, lose 
much of their pristine beauty and force. How jejune does 
Santa Klaus become by the time he reaches our shores; we 
have but the skeleton of the foreign St. Nicholas—all that 
remains is a droll figure, most like in our minds to the popu- 
lar idea of Punch—laden with presents, and coming down 
the chimney on Christmas Eve to fill the stockings of good 
children. 

It is quite a different thing, moreover, to use an old and 
to construct a new legend. The old legend has about it the 
halo of hundreds of years, but if we seek to construct new 
ones out of our own minds, attaching them to rocks and 
glens and mountains or historic personages, how pinchbeck 
do they seem at the best. To construct a legend 1s, in fact, 
a bold usurpation of the rights of our ancestors. Legends 
are the expression of the national, not the individual, mind. 
They grow upon national history, as the lichen grows on the 
forest tree. We hardly know how they arise, and yet, though 
they are of most luxurious growth in the pre-historic period 
of a nation, they are found also in the historic. Our history 
is still too clear in its brevity to allow of much indefinite- 
ness, Which is the atmosphere most favorable to legends ; yet 
the mist of antiquity is slowly settling upon our earliest 
times, and we shall eventually see historic shapes less dis- 
tinctly outlined and more fantastic ; while new shapes will 
start into being, the creatures of our own fancy. Neither 
have we yet grown to our land. It is the auwtochthenes who 
have the best right to reveal the mysteries of rocks and 
mountains ; we have the material certainly, but we do not 
appear to be a poetically constructive people. We name our 
natural wonders after the devil and the fathers of the Re- 
public. Our mountains and forests have their stories of 
bear hunts and miraculous escapes; for the sweetest stories 
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which we can tell of them, we are indebted to the autochtho- 
nous Indian. Now and then a poet tells a story of a rock or 
a hill, and it remains and is repeated. Thus, perhaps, Haw- 
thorne’s story of the Great Stone Face will be attached al- 
ways to the profile in the Franconia Notch, but it would take 
many generations to give it fixedness. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales have still greater interest with 
children, because the 'y are least dependent upon time and place 


and national associations. A legend clings to the country of 


its birth ; if we transplant it, some of the mould remains about 
its roots. But a fairy tale seems to have its roots in the air, and 
to find lodgment in various lands; or if its origin be clearly 
referred to one place, when transplanted it adapts itself so 


completely to its new soil that it has all the appearance of 


being indigenous. Fairies owe no nation allegiance: look 
at the numerous conjectures as to the origin of the word, and 
it is plain that the very nature of the Fairy is universal. 
Fairy-land lies within the vision of every one, and its inhabit- 
ants are the same in one age as in another. The Indian, the 
Persian, the Greek, the Scandinavian, all with different eyes 
have seen the same forms. Fairy-time is the perpetual youth 
of the world. Andersen once visited Retsch. “TI related,” 
he says, “one of my stories to him, and for this I received a 
love ly drawing—a beautiful young girl hiding herself behind 
the mask of an old woman; thus should the ete rnally youth- 
ful soul, with its blooming loveliness, peep forth from be- 
hind the old mask of the fairy-tale.” 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales are therefore as enjoyable by chil- 
dren in America as by the children for whom they were ori- 
ginally written. In them the delie acy of his fancy is best 
exhibited. These dainty people, invisible spirits in their 
gossamer robes, require the most skilful handling. The moth 
loses not its delicate dust when touched by the rough hand, 
more surely than the fairy loses its exquisite airiness when 
clumsily fingered. Suecesstully to embody these, one must 
but hint the corporeal character. This faint outline of body, 
just sufficient to Keep within bounds the ethereal nature, and 
to prevent it from being dissipated into mere airiness, is most 


exquisite ‘ly prese nted by Ande ‘rsen. We cannot conceive of 


spirits without attac hing to them some corpore al character, 
and Andersen gives his fairies just so much as is necessary to 
satisfy our imagination, while he does not divest them of their 


essential and preponderating spiritual nature. This we say of 
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his fairies, purely such ; in the various modifications of the 
fairy by which it is nile more and more earthly, he retains 
the same fine perception of its relation to what is human. 
He uses his invention in the whole range of fairy-land, but 
his special power is in the treatment not so much of superna- 
tural as in that of preternatural agency. The distinction 
which we would draw between these two terms is in assigning 
to supernatural agency all that finds a type but not an abode 
in nature; to preternatural all that has its abode in nature, but 
is not limited by the laws of nature. It is in this last sphere 
that he works most admirably. His treatment of the lower 
orders of intelligence and of inanimate matter is positively 
wonderful. By an intuitive vision he touches the highest and 
most subtle characteristic of an object, and furnishes that with 
the essential element of humanity, and this after the most 
inimitable fashion; thus he gives everything life, and not 
merely existence. His humanizing of brutes, of trees, of 
the wind, of flowers, of playthings is so perfect, that it seems 
to a child not strange, but fitting and natural. What child, 
following the perils of the steadfast Tin Soldier, has not pre- 
sented to its mind the miniature image of a real soldier? and 
does not the little dancer made of card-board, standing immov- 
ably upon one leg and never speaking, with whom the tin 
soldier fell in love, call down mingled indignation and pity ? 
while the final union of the two in the stove leaves the mind 
in perplexity whether in the end the dancer really loved the 
soldier or not. Or, the child follows the fortunes of the 
shepherdess and the chimney-sweep as they elope from the 
presence of the old Chinese and the General-clothes-press- 
inspector-head-superintendent Goatslegs, and return finally in 
safety to live in peace, with quite as real an interest as any 
older person enters into the fortunes of the characters in a 
novel. These little dramatis persone are not puppets ; they 
are living ; and if they are actors, their stage seems that of 
life. This miniature world is in earnest, and the seale of suf- 
fering and enjoyment is as perfect as in our own. The Darn- 
ing-needle and the Shirt-collar have as much personality as 
the people to whom they belong, and are of more consequence. 
The Neck of a Bottle becomes the hero of remarkable adven- 
tures, and we follow it curiously, watching where next it will 
turn up, never doubting that it is the hero ; for this is the secret 
by which Andersen makes us interested. He invests the 
object with an individuality which is irresistible. Com- 
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pare the adventures of the Neck of a Bottle, for in- 
stance, with the common stories of the adventures of a 
cent or a pin, that arechanged from one person’s possession to 
another’s, and yet put to all manner of uses; these latter are 
generally lifeless objects moved about by chance, and subject 
to common liabilities ; but Andersen makes his Neck of a 
Bottle from the very beginning have a personality of its own ; 
we feel that it has some control over its motions, yet subject 
to other powers, in such a way that afate attends, overpower- 
ing its will, He makes it still more human by most 
beautifully associating it with the fate of two lovers; it is 
silent from necessity, but we cannot help feeling, that by 
some possibility this constant humble friend may break the 
bond, and tell its story some day to the old maid. The wind 
relates the story of Waldeman Daae and his d: aughters, and 
we acknowledge its right to tell it, for it was witness to all, 
and had a hand in the action ; the old oak has its dream, and 
the flax e xpe riences a transmigration, most Pythagorean. 

There is a wide difference between this humanizing of lower 
orders by Andersen and the common fable. A fable is told 
for one object. The animals talk with a moral purpose ; 
they are mere puppets ; we do not believe they really talk, 
we are sure there is a man behind the scenes. But Andersen 
uses the moral in such stories, just as he would use it if there 
were men and women speaking, instead of animals, trees and 
flowers. They are natural dramatis persone in their own 
drama. We are merely shown how animals and flowers do 
talk by themselves without any regard to the effect of their 
talk upon children. The moral is there, as it is in any drama, 
but not otherwise. The Pen and the Inkstand is a ease in 
point. This approaches very nearly to a pure fable, yet see 
how delicately the moral is announced, blended all the way 
throughout with the scene, perfectly apparent, yet nothing 
done tor mere effect. 

In the structure of his stories, Andersen exhibits the talent 
of a first-rate story-teller, combined with the excellencies of a 
poet and humorist. A mere story-teller he never is. Some 
writers of stories would make a difference between their own 
telling and their writing of them. Andersen's art is so 
natural, that, with all the elaborateness of his execution, we 
can easily see how it might be, as he says, that he wrote his 
narrative upon paper, exactly in the language, and with the 
expressions, in which he had himself related them by word 
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of mouth to the little ones. Ofthis recital of his own stories 
he gives a pleasing instance in the True Story of My Lie. He 
was at Hamburg, and with Otto Speehter, who has produced 
some very spirited drawings, illustrating the Snow Queen and 
other stories ; they were on their way to the theatre, and it 
was scarcely a quarter of an hour before the commencement 
of the opera. They came, on the way, to an elegant house. 

“*We must first go in here, dear friend,’ said Spechter; ‘a wealthy 
family lives here, friends of mine, and friends of your stories; the chil- 
dren will be happy.’ 

** Dut the opera,’ said I. 

** Only for two minutes,’ returned he; and drew me into the house, 
mentioned my name, and the circle of children collected around me, 

** And now tell us a tale,’ said he; ‘only one.’ 

*T told one, and then hastened away to the theatre. 

“*That was an extraordinary visit, said I. 

**An excellent one; one entirely out of the common way: one 
entirely ont of the common way!’ said he, exultingly; ‘only think; the 
children are full of Andersen and his stories ; he suddenly makes his 
appearance amongst them, tells one of them himself, and then is gone! 
vanished! That is of itself like a fairy-tale to the children, that will 
remain vividly in their remembrance.’ 

* Myself was amused by it.”"—p. 241. 

Who would not like to hear Andersen tell one of his own 
stories; yet he only could tell them as they are written ; any 
one else repeating them would strip them of much of their 
artistic effeet ; even then they would have their charm, be- 
cause the plot of the story is so good, but the charm is 
greatly increased by Andersen’s manner. The Arabian 
Nights Entertainments contains excellent examples of the 
story, pur et simple. Whatever Inumor lurks in the stories is 
not expressed by the teller, who cares only to give the plot 
with the accompanying descriptions. Andersen, on the other 
hand, while his stories are capital, works also the latent 
veins, increasing thus the artistic efleet. Take, for examples, 
the story of the little Hunchback in the Arabian Nights, and 
that of Bie Klaus and Little Klaus of Andersen. Both abound 
in sudden and droll turns of the plot, producing a very 
witty effect ; each may be told off-hand, but Andersen’s gains 
most by being read from his telling, for he has put the fun of 
the thing in the most exquisite light. In short, he develops 
the latent elements of a story, its humor, its pathos, its moral 
suggestion. 

Andersen’s art is rather lyrie than dramatic, and his purely 
lyric productions are among his sweetest, as the stories of 


The Fir Tree, The Bell, The Angel, The Daisy. Once at 
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least he rises to the heights of the epic. His Holger Danske is 
both epie and Homeric, without being at all imitative. It 
has his own stamp, and is modern, but the Homeric ring is in 
the metal. The ease and simplicity with which he reaches 
the excellency of his art mark him as a born artist; one 
whose art is his nature. He is throughout perfectly natural. 
He is an artist, but never artificial. In nothing is this natural- 
ness better shown than in the manner in which he speaks of 
himself. It is a delicate matter to write an account of one’s 
own life, yet Andersen has done it charmingly, because 
sunply. His manner has led some to think him egotistical 
and vain; no reproach ever gave him so much concern. He 
recurs to it again and again, and seeks to clear himself of the 
charge with an earnestuess which provokes a smile. It is 
impossible to help loving aman who is so very frank and sim- 
ple, without being foolish. With what naivete does he open 
his stories. As inthe Shoes of Fortune 

“ Every author has some peculiarity in his descriptions or in his style 
of writing. Those who do not like him, magnify it, shrug up their shoul- 
ders, and exclaim: There he is again! I, for ny part, know very well how 
1 ean bring about this movement gnd this exclamation. It would happen 
immediately if I were to begin here, as I intended to do, with: * Rome 
has its Corso, Naples its Toledv.’—‘ Ah! that Andersen ; there he is again!’ 
they would ery; yet I] must, to please my fancy, continue quite quietly, 
and add: ‘ But Copenbagen has its East street.’ ” 

Ilis wit finds expression in the structure of his stories ; 
in delineation of character and in conversation he is rather 
humorous than witty ; his humor is as abundant as it is rare 
in excellence, and this too we can refer very often to his nai- 
reté. Yet this very quality many undoubtedly eall puerility. 

The charm which these stories have over us in childhood 
is singularly great. Their beauty and simplicity respond to 
the chords of beauty in our own minds ; their wit amuses us, 
as anything startling amuses children when the element of 
terror is absent ; their humor pleases our fancy ; their reality 
is satisfying ; we have perfect confidence in them ; they are 
all true—of that we are sure. But besides all this charm, 
there is a power of fascination in some of them which is al- 
most fearful. For occasionally this master takes up the lyre, 
and touches chords that awe us and make us tremble. The 
tragic terror which so enthrals childhood is, in a few in- 
stances, exhibited by Andersen with great power. It must 
be observed, however, that he is never simply horrifying ; he 
does not scare children, but he excites the same sensations 
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within them which a sense of personal guilt affords. With 

children, the sight of sin and its effects in others produces 

very much the same emotions of fear and awe which they 

feel when the sin is committed by themselves. Thus, Ander- 

sen, in his two most terrible tales—The Red Shoes and Anne 

Lisbeth—has shown the results that follow the yielding to 

temptation. A child feels no discrepancy between the sin of 
Karen and its terrible consequences, because its mind is not 

yet blunted to the enormity of sin in its every shape. In 

"The Red Shoes, however, there is another element of awe in 

the individuality which the shoes possess, so that it is as if, 

from the very beginaing, there was a terrible fate impending 

over Karen through their agency. <A far-off terror is fore- 

shadowed by the mysterious gravity which attends each move- 

ment, so that we apprehend the gathering storm step by step. 
as we advance in the story. Observe how he strikes this key 

in the opening sentence : 

“ There was once a pretty, delicate little girl, who was always obliged 
to go barefooted in summer, and to wear heavy wooden shoes in winter; 
for she was very poor, and in this manner her little feet grew quite red— 
terribly red.” 

There is a holding back, and yet a steady progression in 
the narrative, which is very powerful. The red shoes of the 
story are not at once mentioned, but two different pairs, both 
red, serve to keep up the mysterious feeling that somehow 
or other there is a terrible fate impending through the agen- 
cy of red shoes. For first the shoemaker’s wife, out of Kind- 
ness, makes her a rude pair of shoes out of strips of cloth— 
red cloth. On the very day that her mother is buried, Karen 
gets the red shoes, and wears them for the first time. As she 
follows the coffin to the grave, a large, old-fashioned carriage 
passes by, with a stout old lady in it, who takes pity on her, 
and adopts her. Karen thinks it was because of the red 
shoes—thus was she unconsciously recognizing an intimate 
connection between her fortune and red shoes, though not 
the right one—but the old lady says the shoes are ugly, and 
so they are burned. Doubtless many a child has te lt that 
these shoes thus burned were the red shoes of the story, twice 
reappearing. It happened that the Queen, with her little 
daughter, passed through the country, and Karen, with the 
rest, went to the palace to see her. 

The little Princess had neither train nor crown of gold; bat charming 
red morocco shoes, which were as different as could be from those the old 
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shoemaker’s wife had once made for Karen. There is, after all, nothing 
” 


in the world to be compared to red morocco shoes! 

When Karen’s time to be confirmed comes, she goes to 
the shoemaker’s to be fitted, and there once more appear 
the mysterious red shoes of shining morocco. The old lady 
said, when the shoemaker showed them to her: 

** Why, that is surely morocco! How they shine!’ 

‘Yes, how they shine!’ said Karen. They fitted and were bought, 
but the old lady did not know they were red, for she would never 
have permitted Karen to go to be confirmed in red shoes; however, it 
really happened.” 

It was a delicate stroke not to force upon us the error of 
Karen in buying the red shoes; the temptation to sin was so 
subtle, that Karen herself could hardly have perceived it. 
Yet, while the error is only hinted afar off, its re: ility is finely 
shown in the manner in which it returned upon Karen’s mind, 
in the immediate cee She goes to be confirmed. 

“ Ever rybody looked at her feet, and as she went through the church, it 
seemed to her as if the old portraits above the grave-stones,—those pic- 
tures of clergymen and of clergymen’s wives, in long black robes, fixed 
their eyes on her red shoes; and on them alone did she think, when the 
clergyman laid his hand on her head, and spoke of holy baptism, and of her 
covenant with God, and said that she was now to show herself a Christian, 
being of riper years. Then the organ p! aved so solemnly, the sweet voices 


the children sounded. and the old clerk sang: but Karen thou ght only 
¥ 


if 
of her pene shoes.” 

The old lady hears that she had worn red shoes, and says 
that they are neither pretty nor fitting, and that for the future, 
when Karen goes to church, she shall wear black ones. But 
we know already that Karen has taken the one fatal down- 
ward step, and are sure that in her case, at least, there is to 
be no retracing until the retribution has come. Thus we 
are prepared for the second yielding to temptation. Note 
the masterliness of its presentment; what rapidity of move- 
ment there is, and then what finality in the decision — it 
accords with our sense of its inevitability. 

“Next Sunday was the communion; and Karen looked at the black 
shoes and looked at the red; she looked onee more at the red ones, and 
put them on.” 

A new personage is now introduced, representing to our 
minds the spirit of evil, which starts up about the erring soul ; 
something more than the embodiment of conscience, since 
it hints also at external powers of malice. Observe the re- 
currence of redness, like a refrain : 


“The sun was shining splendidly; Karen and the old lady went by a 
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path through the corn, and it was rather dusty there. At the church- 
door stood an old soldier on crutches, and with a strange, long beard, 
which was more red than white, and red in truth it was. And he stooped 
down to the ground, and asked the old lady if he should dust her shoes. 
Karen stretched out her little foot too. ‘Only look!’ said the soldier; 
‘what nice little dancing shoes! sit tight when you dance!’ and so saying, 
he gave the soles a pat with his hand.” 

Once more, and with more terrible power, her own sin 
comes back as a cloud over her soul,;when in the presence of 
holiness. They have entered the church. 

“All the people there looked at Karen's red shoes, all the pictures 
peered down at them too; and when Karen kneeled before the altar, and 
raised the golden chalice to her lips, she still thought of the red shoes, 
and it seemed to her as if they were swimming before her in the cup; she 
forgot to sing her psalm—she forgot to repeat the Lord’s Prayer.” 

Again, upon leaving the church, appears the incarnation 
of the spirit of evil, and he gives, as it were, the signal for 
the avenger to commence, so that instantly the retribution 
begins to rise. 

‘Now everybody left the church, and the old lady got into her car- 
riage. Karen raised her foot to follow her, when the old soldier, who 
was standing close by, said, ‘Only look! what nice little dancing shoes!’ 
and, do what she would, Karen could not help making a few steps. When 
she had once begun, her feet kept on dancing; it was as if the shoes had 
power over her; she danced round the « hureh, nor could she stop herself 
trom doing so; till, at last, the coachman was obliged to run after and 
eatch hold of her. He lifted her into the carriage, but still her feet con- 
tinued dancing; so that Karen knocked and pushed the poor old lady ter- 
ribly. At last the shoes were taken off, and her feet grew quiet. 

* The red shoes were put away ina closet; but Karen could not help 
eoing to have a look at them.” 

With this ends the third act of the drama, and the closing 
words reveal the growing force of temptation augmented by 
Karen’s successive yieldings, and her dallying with the for- 
bidden pleasyre. The next act commences with the illness 
of the old lady. Karen certainly is the proper person to 
attend her; but there is to be a great ball, and Karen is in- 
vited ; again the hesitation—the sure yielding. 

* She looked at the old lady, who certainly could not live; she looked 
at the red sliocs, and it seemed to her as if it could be no sin to go; she 
drew on the shoes: in that, at least, there could be no harmi—and then 
she went to the ball and began to dance.” 

Now the retribution comes fast upon her. No longer can 
she choose whether or not she shall yield ; the shoes in which 
the fascination lay now become the instruments of her tor- 
ture. At'first sight there is something comical in the open- 
ing catastrophe. When she wants to go to the right, the 
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shoes dance to the left; and when she wishes to dance up the 
ball-room, the shoes dance the other way—down the stairs, 
through the gates, and out at the town gates. This raises 
an involuntary smile, it seems so droll; but at the next mo- 
ment comes the gloom, and the exclusion from human sym- 
pathy ; and then we are chilled with the sight of the appari- 
tion, most fearfully fiendish. 

“She danced, and was forced to dance, right away into the dark 
forest. 

* There she saw something up among the trees. She thought it was 
the moon; but it was the old soldier with the red beard who was sitting 
there; and he nodded his head and said: * Only look! what nice little 
dancing shoes!’ 

She cannot tear off the shoes—they carry her on remorse- 
lessly, into the church-yard; there, at least, will she rest; but 
there is no rest for her, and the avenger now takes the most 
terrible form—that most removed from the mere torment of 
conscience, an external and superior. For at the open chureh- 
door she beholds an angel with a sword ; his countenance is 
stern and serious. 

**On shalt thou dance! said he. ‘Yes, on shalt thou dance in thy 
shoes, till thou art pale and cold, till thy skin shrivels together like a skel- 
eton’s! ‘Thou shalt dance on from door to door, and where proud, vain 
children dwell, there shalt thou knock, that they may hear and fear thee! 
‘Thou shalt dance on!’ 

**Merey! Merey!’ cried Karen. But she heard not what the angel 
said in reply; for the shoes bore her through the side-door out into the 
fields, over hedges and ditches, still dancing, and foreed to dance always.” 

At last, passing by the way the house of the Old Lady, and 
hearing within the sound of a psalm which tells her that the 
Old Lady is dead, and thus shuts her off from human sympa- 
thy, she dances over the moor toward a lonely house. 

“She knew that the executioner lived here; and she tapped at the 
window and said, ‘Come out to me; come out’ I cannot come in, for I 
am dancing!’ 

* And the executioner answered : ‘It seems you do not know who I 
am. I cut off the heads of wicked men, and I observe my axe is trem- 
bling.’ ’ 

**Do not cut off my head,’ said Karen, ‘for then I could not repent 
of my sins! But my feet, with the red shoes, cut them off.’ 

* And then she confessed all her sins; and the executioner cut off her 
feet with the red shoes; and they danced off with the little feet over the 
fields, right away to the gloomy forest. 

“The man made her a pair of feet of wood, and gave her crutches, 
and taught her a psalm which sinners always sing. She then kissed the 
hand that had held the axe, and wandered forth across the moor.” 

But it is not suffering alone that can purify her. She 
thinks she has suffered enough for the sake of the red shoes, 
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and essays to go to church that she may be seen; but when 
she comes to the door, there are the red shoes dancing before 
her ; she is horrified, and turns back. Once more, on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, after a week of tears, she goes to church, 
saying to herself, “1 have suffered and endured enough now ; 
I am as good, I should think, as many in the church who hold 
their heads so high.” But again, though she sets out boldly, 
when she comes to the little side-door only, she sees the red 
shoes dancing before her. Then she goes back, and repents 
her sins with a sincere heart. She goes to the vicarage, and 
lives with the clergyman’s wife, humbly and diligently. 

“The following Sunday all went to church, and they asked Karen if 
she would go too; but she looked sorrowfully, with tears in her eyes, on 
her crutches: and so the others went without her, to hear the word of 
God. [But Karen went alone into her quiet chamber, which was just 
large enough to hold a bed and a chair; and here she sat herself with 
her hymn-book in her hand. While she, with pious heart, was reading 
therein, the breeze bore the tones of the organ to her ear, and she lifted 
up her face tremblingly, and said, *O God, do thou help me!’ 

* Suddenly the sun shone brightly, and before her stood the angel of 
God in white garments, whom she had seen before at the door of the 
church. He no longer held the sharp sword, but a green branch full of 
roses; and he touched the ceiling with it ; and the ceiling rose quite high, 
and where the angel had touched it, a golden star was shining. He 
touched the walls too, and they grew farther apart; she saw the organ 
that was playing, she saw the old pictures of clergymen and clergymen’s 
Wives; the congregation sat in the pews, and sang out of their hymn- 
books. Either the church itself had come to the little maiden in the nar- 
row humble chamber, or she had gone to the church, She sat in the pew 
beside the other persons of the clergyman’s family ; and when she had 
finished singing and looked up, they nodded to her, and said, ‘It was 
right of you to come, Karen!’ 

* And the organ sounded, and the voices of the children rose so sweet 
and soothingly. The warm bright sunshine streamed through the window 
on the spot where Karen was sitting; her heart became so full of sun- 
shine and peace and joy, that it broke. Her soul flew on a sunbeam up 
to God, and there no mention was ever made of the red shoes.” 


We have been thus minute in the analysis of this story, 
because it best presents the very high tragic power which 
Andersen possesses; and also because it offers an admirable 
illustration of the consummate art by which, with the fewest 
strokes, he produces the most finished effects. It is a fearful 
story, but it is so because it presents the logic of temptation 
carried out fully. So dreadful is it, that one of Andersen’s 
translators—a woman—could not bear to render it exactly, 
and botched it most awkwardly, by making the executioner 
only pretend to cut off the feet, really cutting off the shoes 
alone, leaving them entire by some unrevealed sleight-of-hand, 
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while the sensation in Karen’s feet was as if they had been 
cut off! But it is not wholly fearful, because while the 
working of sin and final retribution is faithfully followed out, 
the working of repentance and final forgiveness is as clearly 
unfolded. It is a most noble attestation of the beauty, and 
truth, and solemnity of the Christian religion. ‘Anne Lisbeth” 
also exhibits the same force and beauty. In this are seen 
Andersen’s tenderness and his Christian love, that he cannot 
leave us without hope; if the curtain falls upon death, he 
gently raises it, and lets us catch a glimpse of that reversal of 
woe where death is swallowed up in victory, and the light 
from heaven streams in upon the coflin—the pathway of the 
escaped soul. In all of his stories, Andersen has touched 
Death with the hand of a child, and yet of a philosopher. 
In the Mateh Girl, could anything be finer and so free from 
sentimentality? Death, in his treatment, loses its horror, 
because he looks at it with a Christian’s faith and a child’s 
simple and reverential wonder. In one instance, that of 
* Bie Klaus and Little Klaus,” he has treated of death with 
that unconsciousness of any idea of pain or horror associating 
with it, which we so frequently meet in children. : 
“The Red Shoes” is not more clearly pervaded by a 
deep, moral, and spiritual character than are all of his stories. 
As children, we feel without perceiving the noble moral that 
underlies them. There is a subtle aroma of truth distilling 
through them which reaches us with winning power. If 
poison be sometimes stealthily administered through the me- 
dium of a delicate pe rfume, here is a bunch of flowers, each 
of which, through its fine scent, instils into our souls a vir- 
tuous elixir. Childhood cannot analy ze or even perce ive the 
elixir any easier than it could detect the poison ; but the soul, 
in the one case, will give evidence of the spiritual food, as 
the body in the other would testify to the bane. In our 
older years, we have a rare pleasure in our ability to detect 
the under-current of moral purpose, and it influences our 
hearts quite as surely. A cluld-like nature shall he lead by a 
filament, and the sweet grace of a moral woven by Ander- 
sen may lead one possessing such a spirit in the path of right- 
eousness. The Fir Tree and The Flax illustrate this very 
finely. They are antithetical in fact as to their lesson; in 
themselves exquisite lyrical poems, they sing to us a lesson of 
content and hope as true and profound as it is beautiful. A 
sly vein of satire too streaks many of his works, and is amus- 
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ingly prominent in The Soup made of a Sausage Stick, The 
Quickest Runners, and in the inimitable legend of The Empe- 
ror’s New Clothes. 

Undoubtedly the course of Andersen’s own life has pre- 
disposed him to the views which he takes of human life, its 
struggles and sufferings ; yet it was not the accident of his 
birth and education, but the sympathy of his nature which 
has drawn from him such touching pictures of common life. 
Our highest philosophy—whether it be reached by personal 
exper ience or by the baptism of the spirit—te: iches us to re- 
cognize kings and priests when clad in the tatters of poverty. 
Thus Andersen, who never was without this perception, 
throws about the forms of the poor and suffering the holy 
garments of love and beauty. The Old Bachelor's Night 
Cap is a lovely idyll, which touches our sympathy not by 
throwing a factitious interest about the old bachelor, but by 
unveiling those holy images that people his heart, which none 
but the eyes of a seer can discover. True rates is Ander- 
sen, poet and seer in one. He reads and tells the hidden se- 
crets, not for idle curiosity’s sake, but that he may clarify the 
vision of men. He represents low life, not like Dickens, by a 
photograph of this phase of humanity, but by a sketeh in 
which the d/ferentia of poverty and low birth is given, that 
we may understand the common humanity which it shares 
with better fortune. He excites our interest in it, by show- 
ing that it is the same story of life with all, though the actor 
may be peasant and not kaisar. Who, that is of generous 
heart, can read the story of The Sand Hills of Jutland, and 
not see in Jérgen a brother? This story, indeed, for its 
quiet tone, its sad and yet hopeful spirit, its submission not 
to mere fate but to a highe r Will, and its profound touch of 
human sorrow, is surely grand. It seems to us to mark a late 
period in Andersen’s life. It is only one who has entered 
upon the afternoon of his days who sees the world by such a 
light. 

Throughout his life he has moved in a clear atmosphere, 
not simply of poetry, but of human faith and love. In the 
True Story of My Life, we may read freque nt direet expres- 
sions of this spirit in him. “ We, all of us,” he s says, “ resem- 
ble each other in that which is good and best.” And again: 
“ How bright and beautiful is the world! How good are 
human beings! That it is a pleasure to live, becomes ever 
more and more clear to me.’ Once more, as he closes the 
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account of his life, brought down to the time of writing, July 
1846, this is his retrospect : 

“The story of my life, up to the present hour, lies unrolled before me, 
so rich and beautiful that I could not have invented it. I feel that lama 
child of good fortune; almost every one meets me full of love and candor, 
and seldom has my confidence in human nature been deceived. From the 
prince to the poorest peasant I have felt the noble human heart beat. It 
is a joy to live, and believe in God and man.” 

In fine, the secret of Andersen’s genius lies in the fact that 
he is essentially and always a child. He is a child in his 
memory, and in his faney and feelings. His own time of child- 
hood seems always to be present to his mind, furnishing inci- 
dents and characters to his purpose. He weaves bits of col- 
ors from his own history into the fabrie of his story. The 
Red Shoes is a reproduction in sterner form of his own little 
experience, as he tells it in his life : 

* An old fema’e tailor altered my deceased father’s great-coat into a 
contirmation suit for me; never before had I worn so goud a coat. I had 
also, for the first time in my life, a pair of boots. My delight was ex- 
tremely great; my only fear was that everybody would not see them, and 
therefore I drew them up over my trowsers, and thus marched throngh 
the church. The boots creaked, and that inwardly pleased me, for thus 
the congregation would hear that they were new. My whole devotion 
was disturbed; [ was aware of it, and it caused me a horrible pang of 
conscience that my thoughts should be as much with my new boots as 
with God. I prayed him earnestly from my heart to forgive me; and 
then again I thought about my new boots.” 

His faney is not only imbued with the spirit of childhood, 
but sometimes produces a repetition of the very images 
which might have been present to him when a child. When 
he was a little boy, he wrote a drama in which a king and 
queen were among the dramatis persone. 

“| thought it not quite right,” he Says, °° that these dignified person- 
ages, as in Shakespeare, should speak like other men and women. I asked 
my mother, and different people, how a king ought properly to speak, but 
no one knew exactly. They said that it was so many years since a king had 
been in Odense, but that he certainly spoke in a foreign language. | pro- 
cured myself, therefore, a sort of lexicon, in which were German, French, 
and English words with Danish meanings, and this helped me. I took a 
word out of each language, and inserted them into the speeches of my king 
and queen, It was a regular Babel-like language, which I considered only 
suitable for such elevated personages.” 

This same childish conception of royalty is amazingly 
repeated in his stories; all his kings seem to live with 
crowns on their heads, and to be always in state. In the 
Nightingale, he makes the Emperor of China live in a palace 
which was “ built entirely of the finest porcelain, so costly, 
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but at the same time so fragile, and so dangerous to be 
touched, that one could not be sufficiently on one’s guard in 
it. In the garden, there were the scarcest flowers, the most 
beautiful of which had silver bells hanging to them, and 
these rang melodiously of their own accord, so that no one 
might pass them without duly admiring such wonders from 
the vegetable kingdom.” 

Yet for all this we do not think of him as weak or puer- 
ile. He appears strong through inherent purity rather than 
through the overcoming of evil. With most of us singleness 
of heart is an attribute recovered after long toil and weary 
conflict ; but he is one of the few who seem never to have 
lost their first childhood. He creates for himself a pure world, 
in which he lives. Whatsoever he touches is transmuted to 
the same simple beauty ; he touches our hearts, and whatever 
within us is child-like, lovingly responds. The children of his 
creation are immortal—immortal childhood itself is the sym- 
bol of Audersen’s genius. 


Arr. III.—1. Il Don Giovanni. By Mozart. 
2. Robert le Diable. By Meverpeer. 


Otello. By Rosstnt. 


. 


ma 


Anna Bolena. By DoNnIzeETTI. 


THERE are but few who appreciate the vast change which 
public taste has undergone in reference to music during the 
last quarter of a century, among all who speak the English 
language. This is particularly true of operatic music. The 
Italian opera had long been a favorite amusement among the 
French, Spanish and Germans, as well as among the Italians, 
before it received any encouragement in England. It was, 
however, beginning to get a foot-hold in the latter country 
when the Reformation commenced under the auspices of 
Henry VIII. This put a stop to it at once, as effectually as 
it did to painting and seulpture. 

Nearly a century had elapsed from the time of Henry 
before the people were willing to tolerate it. Nor was the 
opposition which it encountered confined to the illiterate and 
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fanatical. Some of the greatest wits of the day ridiculed it, 
as something that could exist only among a highly romantic 
people, like the Italians, or a frivolous people, like the French. 
Even Addison regarded it as a very absurd amusement. He 
thought that at best “its only design is to gratify the senses, 
and keep up an indolent attention in the audience.”* We need 
not say how few men of culture entertain the same opinion 
at the present day. Scarcely any do except clergymen, or 
those whom Burns would call the “unco-pious.” Even the 
latter begin to admit that Satan may not have so much to do 
with it after all; though it is well known that most persons 
find the opera insipid enough when they have only attended it 
once or twice. It takes some time to be able to apprec late 
t; both the mind and the ear require some training before 
they become sensible to its beauties. 

Those who have never attended an opera at all think it is 
downright affectation to pretend to be pleased with any airs, 


however good in themselves, the words of which are those of 


a foreign language. “ How many,” they say, “who pretend 
to be in an eestasy at a song, understand one word of the 
tongue in which it is sung, &c., &c. No, no; people go to 
the Italian opera neither tor the words nor the music, but 
a ed ere <a map fe 
just because it is fashionable ; and that’s all about it. rhis 
seems plausible enough, but it is not the less erroneous. A 
little reflection would satisfy the most skeptical on the sub- 


ject. It is only necessary to bear in mind that the words of 


the best songs in our own language, sung by our best singers, 
can seldom be distinguished from each other, except the 
auditor is familiar with them, or has them before him in print. 
It may then be asked, If the words make no difference, why 
not translate the Italian into English, or have English opera 
instead of Italian opera? Then some words at least would be 
understood ; whereas none are now, save by the very few who 
happen to understand Italian. The answer is, that of all 
modern languages the Italian is the softest and most music- 
al. It contains none of those hissing or guttural sounds which 
so much abound in all other modern tongues, especially in 
the English and German ; nay, it is but rarely that even one 
word in aline of Italian poetry ends witha consonant. We 
could illustrate this fact by almost any poem we are acquaint- 
ed with in the language. <A pretty fair specimen of the 


© Svectator, No. 5. 
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melodious softness of the Italian is afforded by that passage in 
Bellini’s opera of [2 Pirata, which commences thus : 
‘* Ma non fia per sempr’ odiata 
La mia memoria io spero.” 

Nor is it alone in the lyric poetry of Italy that the vowels 
and consonants are thus so charmingly blended—the former 
always predominating. In Dante, Ariosto and Tasso, when 
each is most sublime, bold and vigorous, we find similarly 
delightful successions of liquid sounds. Thus, for example, 
we have undoubtedly nothing in our language so melodious as 
the following stanza from the Gerusalemme Liberata: 

* Fermossi; e lui di pauroso audace 
Rende in quel punto il desparato amore: 
I patti sian, dicea, poiché tu pace 
Meco non vuoi, che tu mi tragga il core. 
I] mio cor, non pil mio, s’ a te dispiace 
Ch’ egli pit Viva, volontario more: 
E tuo gran tempo; e tempo é ben che trarlo 
Omai tu debbia; e non debb’ iv vietarlo.”* 

The French, though inferior to the English in the higher 
flights of poetry, is better adapted than the latter to the pur- 
poses of minstrelsy ; yet the Italian opera is quite as much 
admired at Paris, as compared to the native opera, as it is in 
London or New York. No people have a higher opinion 
of their own language than the Parisians; but they readily 
acknowledge the superiority of the Italian as a vehicle of me- 
lody. When it is remembered that the Spanish, Portuguese 
and Germans—in short, all the enlightened nations of Europe 
—do the same, it must be admitted, even by those who have 
no personal knowledge of the subject, that there must be 
grounds for an opinion so universally entertained. 

It is hardly necessary to say that by this we do not mean 
that there is not melody in other languages also. Even the 
Italian cannot boast of nobler or more heart-stirring effusions 
than the English. It was by no foreign muse the unhappy 
but highly gifted Shelley was inspired when he poured forth 
his soul as follows : 

*] pant for the musie which is divine, 
My heart in its thirst is a dying tlower. 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower; 
Like an herbless plain for the gentle rain, $ 
I yasp, I faint, ‘till they wake again! 


© Canto iii., v. XX VII. 
VOL. II.—NO. VI. 4 
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* Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound ; 
More—oh, more! | am thirsting yet; 
It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it; 
The dissolving strain, through every vein, 
Passes into my heart and brain.” 


It was only necessary for him to be acquainted with the 
poetry of Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden and Cowley, not to 
mention Moore and Byron and a host of others, to be able to 
appreciate the charms of melody. Every student of English 
literature remembers with what subtle sweetness the author 
of Paradise Lost exclaims, in his L’ Allegro : 


“Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the charms which tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


Throughout Shakespeare’s plays we have the most elo- 
quent tributes to the power of music. As a proof of its 
effect on the bard’s own mind, we need only quote the one 
line in which he makes Jessica remark to her lover: 


‘Tam never merry when I hear sweet music.”* 


This may seem strange and contradictory ; but who that is 
susceptible of the nobler emotions of the soul has not felt the 


© The best arlistes have often affected each other to tears by their enchanting 
strains. Madame Merlin gives a most interesting instance of this, in her ad- 
mirable biography of Malibran 

* The presence,’’ she says, ‘‘ of Midemoiselle Sontag, at the Italian Theatre, 
was fresh stimulus for Maria's talent, and contributed to its perfection. Each 
time that the former obtained a brilliant triumph, Maria wept, and exclaimed 
‘Mn Dew! why does she sing so well?’ then from these tears sprang a beauty 
and sublimity of harmony, of which the public had the benetit. It was the 
ardent desire of amateurs to hear these two charming artists sing together in 
the same opera ; but they mutually feared each other, and for some time the 
much coveted gratification was deferred. One night they met at a concert at 
my house; a sort of plot had been laid, and toward the middle of the concert 
they wete asked to sing the duet in 7'meredi. For a few moments they showed 
fear, hesitation ; but at last they yielded, and approached the piano, amidst the 
acclamations of all present. They both seemed agitated and disturbed, and 
observant of each other; but presently the conclusion of the symphony fixed 
their attention, and the duet began. ‘The enthusiasm their singing excited was 
vivid and so equally divided, that at the end of the duet, and in the midst of 
the applattse, they gazed at each other, bewildered, delighted, astonished ; and by 
a spontancous movement, and inveluntary attraction, their hands and lips met, 
and a kiss of peace was given and received with all the vivacity and sincerity 
of youth. The scene was charming and has assuredly not been forgotten by 
those who witnessed it.’’— Madame Malibran, Par la Comtesse Merlin. 
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truth of it? Itis well known that even light, gay airs, when 
well sung, often impart a tinge of melancholy, as if to remind 
us that human pleasure, however exquisite in itself, must be 
blended with pain. We experience similar sensations in 
examining any truly great work of art, let its subject be what 
it may, for the simple reason that there is nothing that makes 
us think deeply which does not make us more or less sad ; for 
melancholy, however much it be decried by the thoughtless, 
is ever the companion of delight. But need we say that 
music soothes while it saddens? Even when it reminds us of 
happy days gone by, never to return, and of beloved friends 
never again to be met with on earth, it has its healing balm. 
No poet, ancient or modern, has depicted this power more 
forcibly or more beautifully than Moore. In proof of this, 
we need only quote one stanza: 


“Like the gale, that sighs along 
seds of oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song, 
Which once was heard in hi: appier hours, 
Filled with balm, the gale sighs on, 
Though the tlowers have sunk i in death: 
Thus, when pleasure’s dream is gone, 
Its memory lives in music’s breath.” 


All true poets, ancient and modern, have been enthusiastic 
in praise of music. Nor does Homer form an exception. All 
ac quainted with the Odyssey are aware that when the Phe- 
eacian youths danced before the much-enduring Ulysses at the 
command of King Alcinous, the glorious minstrel Demodocus 
sang the loves of Mars and the golden Aphrodite. Pope’s 
version, or rather paraphrase, does but little justice to the 
passage, but it is the best we have at hand. At all events it, 
will give the general reader a more correct idea of the author’s 
meaning than would the original, with which only the select 
few can pretend to be acquainted : 

“ Ulysses gazed, astonished to survey 
The glancing splendors as their sandals play. 
Meantime the bard alternate to the strings 
The loves of Mars and Cytherea sings; 
llow the stern god, enamored with her charms, 
Clasped the gay panting goddess to his arms, 
By bribes seduced ;—and how the sun, whose eye 
Views the broad heavens, diselosed the lawless joy ” 


Madame Dacier, the best critic of her sex, in commenting 
on this passage, observes with much truth and force that it 
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‘*is remarkable, not because the dancers moved to the sound 
of the harp and the song, for in this there is nothing extraordi- 
nary ; but in that they danced, if I may so express it, a history ; 
that is, by their gestures and movements, they expressed what 
the music of the harp and the voice described, and the dance 
was a representation of what was the representation of the 
poet’s song.” But this is not the only passage in Homer that 
shows that the Greeks of the heroic age were not only passion- 
ately fond of music, but that a sort of performance correspond- 
ing with the modern opera was in great favor amongst them. 
Hope, than whom no one has bestowed more attention on 
the subject of Greek music, tells us that “ Polybius attributes 
to the neglect of music the ferocious disposition of the Cyne- 
tans, and to the sedulous cultivation of music the softening 
of Areadian rusticity. Aristotle, in the education of youth, 
urges, with equal earnestness, the practice of gymnastics 
and the study of music; and not only historians and philoso- 
phers—a Plato and a Theophrastus, a Strabo and a Plu- 
tarch—but even legislators and rulers enforced in their com- 
monwealth the study of music; nay, made it a point to promote 
the cultivation of peculiar modes, and the exclusion of cer- 
tain others; to keep a watchful eye over every innovation 
and change, whether in the construction of the musical in- 
struments, or in the character of the musical compositions. 
Thence, while in ancient Rome the science of music was 
abandoned to slaves, in ancient Greece a want of musical 
skill was in the highest citizens deemed disgraceful. Amou- 
sikos, or unmusical, a term implying a deficiency either of 
natural firmness in the organs of sound, or of proper culti- 
vation of their capabilities, beeame a term of bitter reproach. 
Thence Epaminondas was, by his biographer Nepos, praised 
for his proficiency, not only in dancing, but in playing on the 
flute; and Themistocles was on some oceasion deemed ill 
educated for not knowing at a festival how to strike the lyre. 
The Greek diatonic, or musical seale, contained modes and 
sub-divisions and measure more minute than modern ears can 
discern. Vitruvius complained of not finding im the Latin 
language terms capable of rendering the Greek musical sys- 
tem of Aristomenes. Greeks were the inventors first of the 
lyre, in all its varieties, and later of the organ. From Greece 
came all the terms of music, vocal and instrumental, after- 
wards used in the Roman ritual; and thence do we find, like 
the language, the music of the Greeks branch out in so many 
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different ramifications, that its tendrils seemed to entwine 
themselves with every affection of the mind, and give the im- 
pulse to every movement of the body.’’* 

It was their love of harmony that caused the same people 
to be so fond of dancing, for they sent their dancing-masters 
as well as their music-teachers to all parts of the civilized 
world, as the French doin our own time; and we have evi- 
dence that the former were ridiculed then, as the latter are 
now, by those who think that nothing is good whose precise 
value or utility cannot be estimated in the current coin of 
the day. “ In frames formed of a clay thus fine,” observes 
Hope, “cast in a mould thus perfect, ust have arisen organs 
of sense capable of impressions the most delicate and diver- 
sified. And, in fact, the ancient Greeks evinced the superi- 
ority of their organization, by surpassing, in every bodily 
display, every other nation. Among them, individuals, of 
every age and station alike, frequented the gymnasium; all 
were equally proud to excel in the more arduous games of the 
palastra, and in the more elegant movements of the dance. 
Saltatory motions were not, in Greece, confined only to one 
sort, and only marked by one character. The young and the 
old, the grave and the gay, each had the e¢ hoice of metrical 
movements suited to their rank and station. While the war- 
rior delighted in the bold abruptness of the Pyrrhie step, 
the courtesan displayed the languishing movements of the 
Lydian measure ; even the philosopher took his part in the 
maze with a grave and decorous dignity.”’t 

If we examine the history of music among the Greeks, we 
shall find that the progress of the art was proportioned to that 
of painting and sculpture, so that it attained its highest per- 
fection in the time of Pericles. And who can deny that its 
progress has been similarly distinguished among the moderns ? 
Nowhere has this been more evident than in England. The 
English are said not to be a musical people; they readily 
adinit the fact themselves ; yet there is no audience in Europe 
more critical than a London audience. No audience in 
the world is more feared by artistes who have their 
reputation to establish; even those who have had the most 
triumphant success at Florence, Naples, Venice, Vienna, 
Berlin and Paris, approach London with diffidence—often 
literally with fear and trembling. Why is this? It is not 





© Hope's Origin und Prospects of Man, p. 181. + Jb., p. 184. 
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because the English are cold-hearted, or unwilling to give genius 
all the credit that is due to it, for they are neither one nor the 
other. On the contrary, no people are more generous in this re- 
spect. They are critical simply because, although they do not 
possess musical talents themselves, they are capable of ap- 
preciating those talents in others. They employ the best 
artistes, cost What they may, or come from where they will; 
they give them better pay than they get anywhere else, and 
attend their performances more regularly than any other 
audience ; and they will have none merely because they are 
cheap.* 

By this means they secure the benefit of the highest 
musical edueation, their taste is formed on the best models. 
They may not be able to distinguish one note from another 
on paper ; but the best musicians cannot pass a more accurate 
judgment on the rendering of a difficult passage in an opera. 
The same is true, though not to an equal extent, of a New 
York audience, composed in the main of the regular habitués 
of the opera; for New Yorkers, too, are willing to pay the 
highest price for the best talent. And if any one, capable of 
the eflort, will compare the class of persons in the habit of 
attending the opera, with those in the habit of attending the 
theatre, he will readily admit the superior refinement, if not 
the general intellectual superiority, of the former. 

While it is generally concede d that the tendene y of the 
ordinary drama is to ‘demoralize, experience proves that 
music, even When it is not of the highest order, purifies and 
elevates. Need we say that there is evidence of this in the 
recollection of every intelligent person? Nowhere has the 


© At first sight it may seem contradictory that it is not the people of those 
countries in which music is most cultivated, or the people who practice it most 
themselves, that are best competent to judge of its merits, or, what amounts to the 
same, that have the best musical taste; but such is really the fact. M. 
b’ Ale mbert explains the aggees nt anomaly as follows : 

‘Outre la foule de compositeurs médiocres qui abonde toujours dans un pais oi 
la musique est fort cultivee, comme elle U est en liihe, le bon got, il faut l'avouer, 
y dégénere sensvblement Pergolese, trop tot enlevé pour le progrés de l'art, a 
été le Raphael de la musique Italienne ; il lui avoit donné un style vrai, noble, 
et simple, dont les artisyes de sa nation s'ccartent un peu trop aujourd'hui, 
Le beau siécle de cet art semble étr> en Italie sur son declin, et le siécle de 
Sénegrel et de Lucain commence a lui suecéder. Quoiqu’on remarque encore 
dans la musique Italienne moderne des beautcés vraies et sup¢rieurs, l'art et le 
desir de surprendre s'y laisse voir trop souvent au prejudice de la nature et la 
verite ; ce n'est pas aujourd hui que les Italiens éclairéss'en apercoivent eux- 
memes, et gemissent de cet abus.. Mais il asa source dans un défaut peut-dtre 
incurable, (amour excessif des Italiens pour la nouveauté en fait de musique.’’ 


Sur La Liberté dela Musique, p. 122. 
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experiment been tried but it has proved eminently successful. 
In several of the German States the people have their children 
instructed in music as carefully as in reading or writing. 
Those found not to have a good voice are taught to play on 
some instrument or other; generally whichever kind they 
prefer themselves; so that it is rare, for example, to meet 
with an Austrian—that is, one brought up in Austria proper 
—who is not a musician, vocal or instrumental; generally 
both. There are other States in which this is ridiculed as 
effeminate. Such is the case in Bohemia. But, if we com- 
pare the Bohemians with the Aust rians, we shall find that the 
latter are vastly more brave as well as more moral—in every 
respect better citizens—than the former. Still more musical 
than the Austrians are the Tyrolese, and they are still braver, 
soberer and more industrious in proportion.* 

Those who think that all music is dangerous to good 
morals, except sacred music—psalms, hymns, anthems, &e.— 
may reply that if the Tyrolese aud Austrians are more in- 
dustrious, brave, and virtuous, than their unmusical neighbors, 
they are so rather in spite of their musical propensities, than 
on account of them. Nor is there much use in trying to con- 
vince them of the contrary. But we have proots at hand of 
the humanizing effects of music, which we think ought to 
satisfy even them, Thus, in a report now betore us, of the 
Inspectors of Scoteh Prisons, receutly presented to the Brit- 
ish Parliament, the Rev. George Scott, chaplain to the 
Glasgow Prison, bears the following testimony to the bene- 
ficial influence of music : 


® Nor is this high appreciation of music anything new among the educated 
classes of the German people. It was the same in the time of Luther; who 
has, perhaps, never infused more truth and philosophy into the same amount 
of space, than le has into the following noble tribute to the salutary influence 
of music : 

‘Music is one of the fairest and best gifts of God; and Satan hates it, nor 
can he bear it, since by its means we exercise many temptations and wicked 
thoughts. Music is one of the best of the arts. The notes breathe life into the 
words, It chases away the spirit of melancholy, as we may see by the case of 
King Saul. Some of our nobility think that they have some great thing, when 
they give three thousand gulden yearly toward music, and yet they will 
throw away, witheout scruple perhaps, thirty thousand on follies. Kings, 
princes and lords must maintain music (for it is the duty of great potentates and 
monarchs to uphold excellent liberal arts, as well as laws), inasmuch as the 
common people aud private individuals desire it, and would have it if their 
means were sufficient. Music is the best solace to a wearied man; through it 
the heart is again quieted, quickened, and refreshed; as that one says in 
Virgil : 


‘Tu calamos inflare leves, ego dicere versus.’ ’’ 


Lather's Table Tulk. 
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* All the young prisoners have lately been indulged in the means of inno- 
cent recreation and exercise. A few who have a taste for music and drawing 
are occasionally indulged in gratifying the first, and at all times during 
their extra hours in cultivating the last. As to music,I am decidedly 
of opinion that it has a cheering and beneficial effect. It does not inter- 
fere with the work, and exhilarates the spirits of many who would be apt 
to fall into gloom and de — ney. Before these various means of ex- 
hilaration were introduced, there were always a good many constantly 
sinking into a state of listless ap: ithy; in which the mind seemed to fall 


asleep, or to be nearl y overthrown, and the prisoner to sink into a state of 


lassitude, in different to everything. There used, also, to be frequent 
attempts at suicide, from the same de ‘spondency. Since these means of 


cheertul and innocent recreation have been introduced, I do not know of 


one attempt of the latter kind, and at present the mental energy of all 
the prisoners is nore unim aired than I ever observed. I attr ibute these 


. p . 25) . . ” 
beneficial effects, and the visible change, to the causes spec ified, 


The eflect of the famous Marseilles Hymn on the French 
Revolution is well known. It did more to arouse the people 
than scores of orators; and to this day it is more feared by 
the French Government than any other production, however 
voluminous. Napoleon I. remarked while at St. Helena, on 
being reminded of the fears he had evinced, even when at 
the meridian of his power, of the influence of literary men and 
women whom he knew to be opposed to his government, that 
he could not deny that he really had such fears, but that he 
would rather have had octavos of satires written against him, 
in poetry and prose, than to hear that the French people had 
again begun to march to the irresistible promptings of the 
Marseilles Hymn. Nor is this the only lyric that has been 
a source of dread to the rulers of France. The time the 
Bourbons had to employ Swiss regiments, a song composed 
by a Swiss peasant had such an eflect on the latter that it 
was prohibited on pain of death throughout the French do- 
minions, though in this case it was the words much more 
than the air that aroused the patriotisin of the exiles, by re- 
minding them, as will be presently seen, of their mountains 
and hills, torrents and limpid streams, fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, flocks and herds, shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, &c. 

* Quand reverrai-je en un jour 
Tous les objets de mon amour? 
Nos claires ruisseaux, 
Nos edteaux, 
Nos hameaux, 
Nos montagnes ? 
Et l’ornement des nos compagnes ? 
—La si gentil et sa beau, 
—A l’ombre d’un ormeau, 
Quand densarai-je au son du chalumeau ? 
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“Quand reverrai-je en un jour, 
Tous les objets de non amour— 
Mon pere, 
Ma mére, 
Mon frére, 
Ma sceur, 
Mes agneaux, 
Mes tropeaux, 
Ma bergére? 
Quand reverrai-je au en jour, 
Tous les objets de mon amour.” 


Sut it is not man alone that is capable of being influenced 
by music. That more musicians than Orpheus have “ charm- 
ed the savage breast’? is beyond dispute. Naturalists show 
us that the most ferocious beasts are more or less subdued 
by its powers. Captain Henry Wilson, of the East India 
Company’s Service, who has written an interesting book on 
India, informs us that a travelling fakir called one day at his 
house with a beautiful large snake in a basket, which he 
caused to rise up and dance, as well as keep excellent time, 
to the tune of a pipe on which ke played. Having been 
greatly aunoyed with snakes about his farm-yard, which con- 
tinued to destroy his poultry, and even attac ‘ked the animals, 
one of his servants inquired of the fakir whether he could 
pipe these snakes out of their holes and catch them, to 
which he hastily replied in the affirmative; and, being led to 
a place where a snake had recently been seen, began to play 
upon his pipe. In a short time a snake came gliding toward 
him, and was instantly caught; he commenced again, and 
had not continued five minutes when a huge cobra de capello, 
the most venomous kind of serpent, thrust his head from a 
hole in the room. The fakir approached him fearlessly and 
played with more spirit, until the snake was half out of his 
hole and ready to dart at him. Tle then played with one 
hand only, and advanced the other under the reptile as it 
was raising itself up to spring 5 the snake then darted at 
him, when dexterously seizing it by the tail he held it firmly 
until the servant despatched it. 

In amanuseript work by William Dennis, who devoted 
his life to the study of natural history, it is stated that of all 
beasts there is no one that is not delighted with music but 
the donkey. “ H. Stephens,” he adds, “ avows that he saw 
a lion in London leave his prey to hear music ; and Mr. Play- 
ford informs us that, as he once travelled in Hertfordshire, 
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he met a herd of stags upon the road following a bagpipe 
and violin ; that while the music played they went forward, 
but when it ceased they stood still ; and in this manner they 
were brought from Yorkshire to the park of Hampton Court.’ 

It may, indeed, be doubted whether the lion could be in 
duced to abandon his prey by his love for music ; nor does 
the story about the stags seem altogether credible ; but as 
strange occurrences, resulting from the power of music, as 
either of those described by Dennis, are well authenticated. 
M. De Vernet, a French otticer, while confined in the Bastile, 
used to beguile his weary hours by playing on the lute. He 
had thus, tor several weeks, found consolation in his solitude. 
When playing one day he observed, to his astonishment, a 
number of mice and spiders issuing from their holes. He re- 
peated the experiment with the same effect several times, and 
even found some entertainment in observing the attentive au- 
dience which he could assemble whenever he pleased.* The 
Abbé d@’ Olivet, than whom there is no more credible author- 
ity, informs us that Pelisson amused himself in a similar manner 
while confined in the same tortress. ‘“ For some time,” 
says the Abbe, * he placed his flies on the edge of a spider’s 
web, which was in process of being formed, while his valet, 
who was with him, played on a bag-pipe. Little by little the 
spider used itself to distinguish the sound of the instrument, 
and issue from its hole to run and catch its prey. Thus eall- 
ing it always by the same sound, and placing the flies at a 
still greater distance, he succeeded, after several months, in 
drilling the spider by regular exercise, so that, at length, it 
never failed to appear at the first sound to seize the fly pro- 
vided for it, even on the Knees of the prisoner.” 


© A still stranger case is reported in the Philadelphia Medical and Physical 
Journal for 1817, by Dr. Craner, of Jefferson county, who states that, ** One 
evening in the month of December, as a few officers on board a british man- 
of-war, in the harbor of Plymouth, were seated round, one of them began to 
play a plaintive air on the violin. He had scarcely performed ten minutes, 
when a mouse, apparently frantic, made its appearance in the centre of the 
floor. “The strange gestures of the little animal strongly excited the atten- 
tion of the officers, who, with one consen® resolved to sutter it to continue its 
singular actions unmolested. Its exertions now appeared to be greater every 
moment. It shook its head, leaped about the table, and exhibited signs of 
the most ecstatic delight. It was observed that, in proportion to the gradation 
of the tones to the suft point, the feelings of the animal seemed to be increased, 
and vice versa. After performing actions which an animal so diminutive would 


at first sight seem incapable of, the little creature, to the astonishment of the ’ 


delighted spectators, suddenly ceased to move, fell down, and expired without 
evincing any symptoms of pain.’’ 
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Man is generally more affected by the words of an air 
than by the air itself, even when the latter is most melodi- 
ous and pathetic. There are but few of us who can with- 
hold a tear from asong that recalls to us bygone, happy 
hours, the endeared haunts of our childhood, the loved, the 
absent, or the dead—one that those dearest to us had often 
heard and enjoyed with ourselves, but never can again. 
Even if we hear it for the first time, and that it possesses 
true merit, and is well sung, if we understand tle words 
it charms us in one way or other. If its subject be one of 
sorrow, We nay Weep over our own woes, like the Phrygian 
girls at the bier of Patroclus; if it be one of love, it may 
remind us of the charms and tenderness of an adored mis- 
tress; or if it be one of adventure, or chivalry, it is equally 
potent in conjuring up to our minds those fairy tales and 
romances which gave us most delight in our youth, and the 
recollection of which makes us feel young under the frosts 
of sixty winters. 

The Italian opera performed in foreign countries pos- 
sesses none of these advantages, except to the few who 
understand the language. This may give some idea of the 
high order of genius which it is necessary for the operatic 
composer to possess, if he would be successful. A person 
of ordinary talent may indeed compose an air that is very 
agreeable—one that all will be pleased to hear—nay, one 
that may be encored and enthusiastically applauded. But 
this isa very different thing from producing a lyric drama 
that will afford delight to perhaps three thousand persons for 
hours together. 

Mere harmony would not be suflicient for this; the 
sweetest voices and the most skilfully handled instruments 
would not be sufficient. There must be thoughts as well 
as melody. In other words, the mind must be moved as 
well as soothed, the intellect as well as the sensuous feel- 
ings must be acted upon. But, as already remarked, there 
are those who think that to all this the opera is unequal. 
Let us here pause for a moment, to see whether such are 
right or wrong. It matters little which of the works of the 
great composers we take up, in order to decide the ques- 
tion. Those whose titles are given at the head of our article 
will do as well as any others. In the first place, J/ Don 
Giovanni, the chef daurre of Mozart, which has justly 
been called the Iliad of operas, may be said to form a little 
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world in itself—a perfect kosmos. There are but few 
dramas that contain so large a variety of characters, or in 
which such a diversity of passions are portrayed. How 
admirably does the tenderness of Ottavio contrast with the 
reckless buffoonery of Leporello! In what tragedy or 
comedy do we find truer portraitures than Donna Auna and 
Zerlina? and yet no two characters are more different. The 
heart-rending wailings of the former are relieved by the 
light-hearted carols of the latter. Here we have a scene of 
appalling midnight murder—there one of innocent rustic 
pastime. Just before the ghost ap pears in that awful 
recitative, every heart capable of a joyous emotion is 
thrilled with de ‘light, as if the composer wished to prepare 
the audience to hold converse with the visitant from 
another world. Nor is it alone in the life-like truthfulness 
of his portraitures that Mozart rivals some of the world’s 
greatest dramatists. When he is most gay and sportive he is 
deeply thoughtful, suggestive, abounding in refined senti- 
ment, imparting grace to whatever he touches, and never 
forgetting that delicacy which, half dreamy as it is, expresses 
so much, and at the same time exercises a restraining in- 
fluence on the proper passions of our nature. In short, 
there is not a finer lyric in any language than Zerlina’s air, 
Giovanotte che fatte amore, or one more replete with thought 
and sentiment. This ‘air alone would prove Mozart not 
only a musician of the first rank, but a true philoso- 
pher. 

Meyerbeer is as much inferior to Mozart as Congreve is 
to Shakespeare ; but it is net the less true that the Jobert 

Diable of the former is an admirable lyric drama, and it 
is so characteristic of the French throughout, that no one 
would suppose that it is the production of a foreigner. It 
shows that the author fully appreciated the quaint maxim 
of D’Alembert, that in France, if nowhere else, the music of 
the country as well as its religion and government should be 
respected—* Il y a chez toutes les nations deux choses qu’on 
doit respecter, la religion et le gouvernement ; en France 
on y en ajoute une troisiéme, la musique du pais.” 

There is, however, much more satire than truth in this; 
at least more of the latter is meant than of the former; for 
D’Alembert attacked all three “ without favor, or affection, 
malice or ill-will.” Itis he who, be it remembered, had the 
courage to call the French opera, as distinguished from the 
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Italian, “ un tintimarre que leur rompt la téte, ou un plain 
chant qui les endort par sa langueur, quand il ne les revolte 
pas, par sa prétention.” At the time this was written, no 
people in Europe thought more highly of their opera than 
the dilletanti of France. Nor was D’Alembert singular in 
regarding it as little better than mere noise, somnolent dul- 
ness or aflectation. Rousseau exclaimed too, ‘* Nous n’avons 
point de musique!” What is still more remarkable is that 
the French government was of the same opinion with 
D’Alembert, so far as to think that the music of the country 
should be respected as much as its religion, or its laws ; and 
in proof of its sincerity it not only denounced those who main- 
tained the contrary, but threatened them with prosecution 
for sedition. This may seem incredible, but it is not the less 
true; for the Minister of public justice deemed it necessary 
to issue a sort of proclamation against the anti-French Opera 
heretics, in which the following passage occurs: “ Toutes les 
libertés se tienent, et sont egalement dangereuses ; la liberté 
de la musique suppose celle de sentir, la liberté de sentir 
entraine celle de penser, la liberté de penser celle de agir, et la 
liberté de agir, et la ruine des etats.”’ Thus in one sentence 
one of the highest functionaries of the most enlightened 
government in Christendom proves, at least to his own satis- 
faction, that the liberty of music may cause the ruin of 
states. Whether this be true or not, is, however, not the 
question we have to solve. We refer to it simply because 
it shows the importance attached to music as an instrument 
for good or for evil, by those who, from their position, ought 
to be best competent to appreciate its influence. 

Meyerbeer has been much more successful in France as a 
reformer than Calvin; for the musical reformation has proved 
far more general than the Protestant Reformation, in that 
country; nay, indeed, the former is almost complete. The 
character of Robert is essentially French. He is the very 
impersonation of “ the good knight and true.” Brave as his 
sword, he is at once daring and light-hearted, superstitious 
and sacrilegious, fond of his new mistress and proud of his 
descent ; now ready to “ tear a passion to tatters,” and anon 
as gay and joyous as if nothing had happened. In short, 
Robert is worthy of his name—he is emphatically Robert the 
Norman ; he is a true hero per se, as well as the veritable hero 
of the piece. He is ever present to our minds during the 
performance of the whole opera; nor do we soon forget him 
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after it is over. In a word, he teaches us to think—he is 
everywhere suggestive, which is the new characteristic of 
French opera. The manner in which he commences his 
courtship with the Sicilian Princess, by attempting to carry her 
away by force, reminds the historical student of the Black 
Prince, at Limoges, who is going to “fling the peasant girl 
to the general camp,” until he ascertains that she is his own 
foster-sister ; and every other trait in his character—his love 
for combats of all kinds; his indifference as to whether his 
opponent is a being of earth or heaven, or of the nether regions, 
remembering only that as a true Norman he must know no 
fear—is equally in unison with all that history teaches in 
regard to Norman chivalry, Norman dash, and Norman eccen- 
tricity. 

Donizetti, by his Anna Bolena, and Rossini, by his Orello, 
have in turn tried to please the English and Americans in a 
similar manner, but by no means with the same success, though 
the efforts of both have been well received in England, if not 
in America. We do not remember to have ever seen the opera 
of Anna Bolena presented to an American audience; but we 
have little doubt that it would be well received at the Academy 
of Music. Certainly Mr. Ullman has often given us operas 
much less likely to proveacceptable.* By the way, why not try 
it soon, if it has not been tried already? Evenif it has—if it 


® It is not always those who do most good that get most credit for tucir ex- 
ertions. ‘Lhis is particularly true as applicd to the management of the opera 
in New York. Whatever successes have been accomplished at the Academy of 
Music, during the last two or three years, are due much more to Mr. Ullman’s 
agent, Mr. Jacob Gosché, than to that gentleman himself. This we do not 
state merely as the result of our own observation and experience ; it is the opin- 
ion of those friends of the opera who are best competent to judge, and who are 
under no compliment to one manager more than another, further thin they 
think he deserves the distinction. Nor is it alone at the Academy of Music Mr. 
Gogche has thus won ** golden opinions."’ The late Madame Richel declared 
him the only agent she ever had whose conduct on all occasions elicited her ap- 
probation; and he accompanied her throughout Europe as well as America. We 
believe he is also the only man under whose msnagement the Germ in opera has 
had any success, worthy of the name, in this country. Did we feel disposed to 
make invidious comparisons, we might speak somewhat differently of Mr. Ull- 
man ; but whatever faults the latter has, have, perhaps, been sufficiently cen- 
sured by others. At any rate it is but fair to bear in mind that the best man- 
agers in the world have failed to please everybody, nay, they have sometimes 
been most abused when they have acquitted themselves best. ‘* Peu de gens 
savent, et beaucoup feignent d ignorer,’’ says an eminent foreign critic, ‘* ce 
qu'il faut d'activité, de connaissances, et surtout, de patience, pour cet emploi 
(that of a manager). ‘Tous ceux qui vous entourent n'ont en vue que leur in- 
térét personnel ; ce que vous leur faites de bien est a peine remarqueé, et les 
tors les plus légers sont envenimés—les plus petites fautes sont relevces et 
blamées avec un rigueur excessive."’ 
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has failed once—it would be well to try it again with a better 
company, that is, when, perchance, we have such. The dra- 
matis persone alone would secure it attention. But, on reflec- 
tion, whom have we now that could personate Henry VIII. 
as well as Lablache, for whom the part was first designed, and 
who acquitted himself so well in undertaking it? And who 
have we that could personate Anna Boleyn, as well as Pasta? 
not to mention Lady Jane Seymour, Lord Rochetord, Lord 
Percy, Smeaton (the Queen’s page) and Harvey ; all of whom 
receive due attention in Donizetti’s opera. At Naples, 
Florence, Vienna and Paris, Anna Bolena has attracted large 
audiences. The Neapolitans, who would not tolerate Pasta 
in Semiramide, were delighted with her as Anna Boleyn, and 
Rubini has never received more applause than he did at 
Florence, as the faithful, hapless lover in the same opera. 

Otello is, however, a much better piece, although it can 
hardly be said to have more than the one character ; the 
whole interest being concentrated, from beginning to end, on 
Desdemona. Rossini gives us no blending ef lights with 
shades. All is gloom and sadness in his Ovello. But no- 
where is the wailing of grief more alfeeting. Whether the 
gentle Desdemona is pleading to a relentless father, or implor- 
ing a still more unfeeling husband, not to condemn her with- 
out any evidence of guilt, we are equally interested in the 
result. Our sympathies increase and our hearts grow more 
and more sad as the piece progresses, until we hear the rain 
pelting, and the thunder rolling without, while our hearts 
shudder to find her, at the opening of the third act, sitting 
beside her desolate hearth, “with all her household goods 
prostrate around her.” There is nothing more deeply touch- 
ing, even in Shakespeare, than that passage in which she 
seizes her harp, and, flinging her hand wildly over the strings, 
seeks to forget her own misfortunes in singing the favorite song 
of her friend. The song is an outpouring of her grief; her 
tears gush forth with the music ; but both give her relief in 
spite of the storm that continues to howl in her apartment 
like a bird of evilomen. Every note grows more and more 
awful until the final scene ensues—the reproaches, the pro- 
testations, the sobs, the tears, the sighs; then the struggles, the 
dying agonies of the victim; and while the falling of the 
curtain gives relief, one is sadly reminded of the ballad in 
Shakespeare, in which the heroine says : 
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* Desdlemona—My mother had a maid called Barbara ; 
She was in love; and he she loved proved mad, 
And did forsake her. She had a song of—Willow, 
An old thing ’twas, but it expressed her fortune, 
And she died singing it.” 


To give even a catalogue of operas that have been written 
by such composers as Weber, Morsigny, Haydn, Handel, 
Gabrielli, Mendelssohn, Farinelli, &c., &c., and which have 
in turn afforded delight to thousands in all the principal 
cities of Europe and America, would occupy much more 
time and space than we have to spare. We must, therefore, 
confine our remarks to one or two. Who that has heard any 
of the pieces of Beethoven suitably performed, and was capable 
of appreciating them, will not bear testimony to their almost 
miraculous eflect on the mind? The great and gifted of 
Europe, emperors, kings, poets, historians, warriors, &c., 
went hundreds of miles to his concerts. Nor could any 
sovereign have had greater honors paid to his memory after 
death. The statue erected to his memory at Bonn, in Ger- 
many, is one of the noblest specimens of modern art, and the 
festival with which it was inaugurated was attended by 
several crowned heads, including the King of Prussia, Queen 
Victoria, and the King of the Belgians. Three thousand 
persons met in the music hall; and among the musical celeb- 
rities who took part in the performances were Fetis, Spohr, 
Rellstab, Liszt, Berlioz, Fischoff, Schindler, &c., &c.* 


© Paganini, though little spoken of in this country, was another musical 
genius of the first order. His performances on the violin have probably never 
been equalled. Ole Bull and Vieuxtemps are indeed excellent performers ; so 
are others whom we could mention ; but it is no exaggeration to say that Pa- 
ganini had more power over that instrument than all together. No one has de- 
scribed his playing more truthfully than Leigh Hunt, from whose Tattler we 
extract the following passage: 

** His playing is indeed marvellous ; what other players can do well, he does 
a hundred times better. We never heard such playing before ; nor had we 
imagined it. His bow perfectly talks - it remonstrates, supplicates, answers, 
holds adialogue. It would be the easiest thing in the world to put words to his 
music. We heard an enthusiastic violin-player assert at once, in the heat of 
argument with a painter, that it would be as possible to call for a chop ata 
tavern by playing, as by painting it. Last night we almost began to think 
that this hyperbole was har ily a fiction. We are sure that, with a given subject, 
or even without it, Paganini’s best playing could be construed into a discourse 
by an imaginative person. 

**Last night he began a composition of his own—very good, by the way— 
an allegro maest.sxo Movement—miajestically cheerful—with singular force and 
precision. Precision is not ¢he proper word—it was a sort of peremptoriness 
and dash. He did not put his bow to the strings, nor lay it on them ; he struck 
them as you might imagine a Greek would have done, when he used his plectrum, 
and ‘smote the sounding shell.’ He then fell into a tender strain till the 
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The rapid increase of our pages admonishes us that we 
can add little, on the present occasion, to our remarks on the 
opera. But it is our intention to return to the subject. Be- 
lieving that, as we have endeavored to show in this article, 
music exercises a powerful effect on civilization—that it is a 
much more efficient instrument of culture than many, even of 
those who appreciate it best, are aware—our best efforts will 
be devoted, from time to time, to the encouragement and aid 
of those who evince the laudable ambition of securing for it 
that recognition, as an important branch of education, which 
it has long enjoyed in the principal nations of continental 
Europe, and which is gradually, though slowly, being award- 
ed to it in England. The way to do this, however, is not to 
praise our composers, or artistes, more than they deserve ; to 
write eulogies on operatic, or other musical performances, 
always declaring the last to be the best, &c. This, we know, 
is very fashionable ; but it is equally fashionable to praise the 
most worthless books ; yet our readers will bear us testimony 
that, while we arealways, not only willing, but glad to render 
ample justice to merit, we do not hesitate to expose mere pre- 
tension, and show that what is often sought to be palmed off on 
the publie as gold, is really nothing more than the commonest 


strings, when he touched them, appeared to shiver with pleasure. Then he 
gave us a sort of minute warbling, as if a half-a-dozen humming birds were 
singing at the tops of their voices —the highest notes sometimes leaping off, 
and shivering like sprinkles of water; then he descended, with wonderful force 
and gravity into the base ; then he would commence a strain of earnest feeling, 
or entreaty, with notes of the greatest solidity, yet full of trembling emotion ; 
and then again he would leap to a height beyond all height, with notes of 
desperate minuteness, then tlash down ina set of headlong harmonies, sharp 
and brilliant as the edges of swords, then warble again with inconceivable re- 
moteness, as if he was a ventriloquizing bird ; and, finally, besides his usual 
wonderful staccatos in ordinary, he would suddenly throw handfuls, as it were 
of staceatoed notes, in distinct and repeated showers, over his violin, small 
and pungent as the tips of pins 

‘*When the transports of the audience have produced a dead silence, Paga- 
nini seems to take advantage of it, to introduce his marvels of delicate execu- 
tion and passages sui generis. It is then that he treats us with his distant war- 
blings of birds, and those singular showers of little distinct notes, as if he 
sprinkled one’s ears in play. However, there is no playfulness in his face ; he 
looks so grave, that we begin to see nothing but grave mystery in his perform- 
ance —a fancy which is increased by his own littic intervals of silence, as if he 
were preparing his charm like a sorcerer Now he comes down with his 
flashing harmonies, and then is silent; he then gives us some of his showers ; 
and is again silent ; then, when the listening is at its height, and everybody 
is sitting in breathless expectation, he touches the minutest of notes in alto, 
and comes rapidly whispering to us all down his violin, in the most extraordi- 
nary of chromatic passages, as if some wonderful nightingale were making 
experiments upon its voice, and knew that the neighborhood were en- 
chanted.”’ 


VOL. III.—NO. VI. ? 
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brass. In proof of the liberty which we take in this way, 
we can refer to any number of our journal. And since we 
are not afraid to speak of books as we find them, whether 
they are designed for instruction, or amusement—for the col- 
lege or the school, the centre-table, or the railroad stall—no 
matter by whom they are published, it is not likely that we 
will swerve from showing the difference, as best we can, be- 
tween a good opera and abad opera; between a good artiste 
and an artiste that is merely cheap ; between a “ season” that 
has really proved successful and a season which every- 
body knows was, and ought to have been, a miserable failure. 

The citizens of Boston,* Philadelphia, and Baltimore, as 
well as of New York, who are in the habit of attending mu- 
sical entertainments, are as willing to pay for the best talent, 
and perhaps as well able to appreciate it, as any European 
audience, equally miscellaneous. Those who undertake to 
cater for them should furnish them the best, accordingly. 
Sometimes, indeed, this is done ; but, in general, our operatic 
companies are such as would not be tolerated for one week in 
any of the principal cities of Europe. Jone know this bet- 
ter than our managers; yet, when they fail, they make a 
great outcry ; they represent themselves as injured individ- 
uals ; the victims of want of taste on the part of our people ; 
instead of honestly admitting that only themselves are to 
blame. 

Mr. Ullman seems to have learned that this sort of thing 
will no longer do. Perhaps it would be doing him more jus- 
tice to acknowledge that he made the discovery, with the aid 
of Mr. Gosche, nearly two years ago; for, if he has not pre- 
sented us any very good artistes within the last year, the fault 


© Boston pays more attention to music, in proportion to her population 
than New York; simply, as we take it, because her citizens are, in general, 
better educated. There is more Puritanism in the former than in the latter 
city ; but the superior culture more than counterbalances this difference Ifa 
certain class in the modern Athens regard amusement as sin, those who give 
tone to public opinion know very well that there is no superstition more 

foolish —that 
‘* Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 


Quam quod ridiculos homines facit 

The superior musical taste of Boston is sufficiently indicated by the fact that 
nowhere else on this continent is there so much attention paid to the best class 
of musical publications. There is music enough published in this city ; but it 
is vastly inferior to that published by Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston ; who, in 
addition to the best efforts of our own « MM posers, re roduce the chefs d' euvres ot 
the great masters of Italy and Germany, including whole operas ; and also pub 
lish the best musical journal in America—i. e. ** Diight’s Journal of Music.”’ 
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is less his than that of the times. The opera could expect no 
immunity from the blight of secession and civil war, more 
than the publishing trade, the pursuit of literature, or any- 
thing else useful and pleasant, which has suffered from it. 
But the worst of the secession mania is over now. Thanks 
to the patriotism of our people, and the disposition of our 
Government to do its duty, if unhappily civil war still rages, 
that degree of public confidence in the stability of our insti- 
tutions is restored which is next to peace, in its effect, in dis- 
posing the mind to intellectual enjoyment. This, too, it 
seems, Mr. Ullman not only understands, but is preparing for. 
If we are correctly informed, he has already entered into 
arrangements with the best artists in Europe, including 
Madame Ristori, who has so long been the delight of the 
Parisians, and for the monopoly of whom the principal direct- 
ors of Europe, from Lisbon to St. Petersburgh, and from Ber- 
lin to London, have been trying, for the last two years, to out- 
manceuver each other. Should this prove true—should he 
secure for the Fall, not only Madame Ristori, but a company, 
the ensemble of which will be capable of sustaining that gifted 
lady—he will be worthy of being liberally sustained ; if, upon 
the other hand, he contents himself, under one pretext or 
other, with stars of the fifth magnitude, such as he has given 
us, with searcely an exception of a higher order, within the 
last year, he need calculate on nothing but failure, nor will 
he deserve a better fate. 


Arr. IV.—1. Voyages dans les Alpes, en Valais, au Mont Cervin 
et autour Mont Rose. Par H. B. pe Saussure. 

2. L’ Education Progressive, ou Etude du Cours de la Vie. 

3 


Etude de la Vie des Femmes. Par Madame NEcKER DE SavssvRE, 


Ir is gratifying to trace in families a common tie of intel- 
leet, especially when talents are consecrated to great and 
good objects. The father and daughter whose works are 
before us, are not only distinguished in the annals of science 
and literature, but are eminent for their social virtues. 
Horace-Bénédict de Saussure was the first sarant who visited 
the higher Alps, and their snowy summits will ever be re- 
garded as monumental to him who was the first to contem- 
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plate their imposing masses, looking down from their loftiest 
pinnacle, Mont Blanc. It was not as a mere lover of adven- 
ture, ambitious of achieving a brilliant exploit, that De Saus- 
sure toiled to overcome the many obstacles which interposed 
in his attempt to accomplish what man had not hitherto per- 
formed. From his childhood, he had been a lover of science. 

His biographer says that his mother being long confined 
by a painful malady to her reclining-chair, her little son, per- 
ceiving her fondness for flowers, began, almost as soon as he 
could walk, to search for them, gradually extending his excur- 
sions beyond the precincts of the town (Geneva), by the brook 
side, in the woods, and by the borders of the lake. He delight- 
ed to pour his floral treasures into his mother’s lap, and to 
watch the pleasure thus afforded her. In these childish ex- 
cursions he began to evince a love of nature, in all her forms, 
which in after-life guided and animated his pursuits. No 
details, however minute, escaped his observation ; the bird’s 
nest which he found in the grass, or upon the branches of the 
low shrub, the insect humming about the flowers, the moss 
upon the stones, and even the pebbles of the streets, were all 
to him as a book in which, according to his childish compre- 
hension, he loved to read. Gradually his explorations became 
more extended. From the beautiful banks of Lake Leman he 
raised his eyes to the Alps, and his imagination pictured the 
botanical and mineral treasures to be found in their untrod- 
den heights. The flowers and minerals of his native valley, 
its hills and brooks, the lake shore, the borders of the Rhine 
and Arre, the rocks of Jura and Saléve, had all become fami- 
liar to the young naturalist. The celebrated botanist, Charles 
Bonnet, who had married the sister of his mother, was often 
the companion of his rambles, and assisted in directing his 
mind to the conscientious study of truth and nature. But 
his love of natural science did not prevent his taking a high 
rank in the Academy of Geneva, in mathematies and philoso- 
phy sas, ut the age of twenty-two years, he was promoted to 
& professorship in these departments. He was distinguished 
by a pee uliar power over the minds of his pupils, who were 
proud in after-years to say they had been instructed by De 
Saussure. But the labors of his new vocation did not turn 
his mind from his cherished pursuits. He had formed a friend- 
ship with Haller, which naturally led him towards botany. 
His observations upon the functions of leaves furnish a valu- 
able sup pler nent to the works of Haller and Bonnet. In his 
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fatiguing and dangerous journeys among the mountains of 
Switzerland and Italy, and with other objects in view than 
botanical discoveries, he seldom passed a flower without 
observing it, and was ever delighted to meet with a new or 
rare plant. 

sut the great and absorbing passion of this naturalist was 
for mountains. He resolved to study the structure of the 
earth in the records to be found in them. Until the time 
of De Saussure, Geology had been considered a chimerical 
science ; various absurd systems of cosmogony had served 
but to throw discredit upon researe hes into the earth’s strue- 
ture. Mineralogy, the basis of Geology, as a science, did not 
exist; the substances which compose the crust of the earth 
were not understood. Physical Geography had received little 
attention, or had been erroneously represented ; the topogra- 
phy of the Alps was as little known, as is now that of the 
Himalaya, or Mountains of the Moon. Physical and moral 
obstacles everywhere presented themselves to the view of De 
Saussure, when he undertook this new branch of human 
knowledge. But he boldly ventured forth into the vast ex- 
tent of a domain of which no one before him had passed the 
first barriers. ‘ To consult the list of his works,” says his 
biographer, ‘it might seem as if, too fond of variety, he had 
passed from one pursuit to another, physics, geology, botany, 
meteorology, &e., but we find that one great idea is ever 
present with him, and that an unbroken chain of association 
binds together his varied knowledge. All tends to solve the 
problem upon which he labors.’ 

It was not in the leisure of a quiet life that De Saussure 
sought for the materials of a great science ; but, braving the 
tempests and the glaciers of uninhabitable mountain heights, 
he sought to surprise Nature in her mysterious operations, 
To use his own words: “ Those great ‘chains whose sum- 
mits pierce into ‘the high regions of the atinosphere, seem to 
be the laboratory of nature, and the reservoir from which she 
draws the good and the evil which she bestows upon the 
earth, the rivers which water and the torrents which ravage 
it; the rains which fertilize and the storms which desolate it. 
All the phenomena of general physics are there presented 
with a majesty and grandeur of which the inhabitants of the 
plains have no idea ; the action of winds and of electricity is 
there manifested with astonishing force; the clouds form 
under the eye of the observer, and he may see gathering 
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beneath him tempests which devastate the plains, while the 
rays of the sun are bright around him, and above his head the 
heaven is pure and serene.” 

The mind of De Saussure could not rest upon superficial 
proofs; he did not allow his reason to be subjugated by the 
spirit of system. If he perceived a possible cause, or was 
struck with a new idea, he subjected this to the most rigid 
proofs, more severe when they seemed to confirm his views 
than when they contradicted them. This need of exact 
knowledge left him no repose. He had studied the Alps in 
detail, but it seemed necessary he should view them in their 
tout ensemble, that he might by a coup dail comprehend the 
system of their connection, and seize upon the mutual rela- 
tions of these high summits, with whose particular organi- 
zation he had become acquainted. That admirable but 
hitherto inaccessible observatory, Mout Blane, mocked his 
wishes. “I was haunted,” he says, “by that thought, it 
became to me a sort of moral malady; my eyes were con- 
tinually turned towards this mountain, conspicuous from so 
many points of view about my home, and always with a sen- 
timent of deep sadness.” In August, 1787, De Saussure 
attained the great object of his wishes, in ascending the suin- 
mit of Mont Blane, but not until after a Swiss peasant had 
achieved the dangerous height. 

In beautiful harmony with his intellect was the spiritual 
development which raised him to lofty regions of pure and 
elevated sentiment, diffusing acharm over his writings, which 
science alone can never impart. 

Les Voyages dans les Alpes opens with a description 
of the environs of Geneva; the author stops at this vestibule 
of the Alps, the natural history of which he describes in 
detail, with the surrounding mountains—the Saléve, the Voi- 
ron, the Méle, and the Jura. In the second part, the author 
describes his various excursions to the valley ef Chamouni; 
in the third part, his various attempts to ascend Mont Blane, 
and his final success, with the physical effects upon the 
human system produced by the great elevation ; his scientific 
observations, &c. In the fourth part, he gives an account 
of his sojourn for several days at the ‘Col du Géant,” at 
some distance above Chamouni, where the only living animal 
discovered, which seemed to have its home in that desolation, 
was a black spider adhering to the rocks, and where but one 
plant—a species of moss—was seen. ‘The fifth and last por- 
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tion of the work is devoted to journeys to Italy, Mont 
Rosa,* the Valais, and the Simplon. There are few Amer- 
ican travellers who have not become familiar with these 
localities ; but, perhaps, it may not be generally known how 
much mankind are indebted to the genius of De Saussure 
for that knowledge of their natural history and physical 
relations which has rendered them easy of access, and aided 
in establishing, for the comfort of the traveller, hospices, in 
regions where the great naturalist encountered frightful soli- 
tude and barren desolation. 

Theodore de Saussure inherited his father’s love of seci- 
ence, and was the companion of some of his perilous excur- 
sions to the high Alps. In the account of the first ascension 
of Mont Blane in 1786, the author says, “ My eldest son 
ardently desired to accompany me, but 1 feared that he was 
not yet sufficiently robust, and accustomed to hardships, to 
encounter the fatigues and dangers of such a journey.” But 
afterwards we find this son laboring and suffering with his 
father upon the Col du Géant, at Monte Rosa and Mont 
Cervin. 

To the peculiar advantages of the great scientific acqui- 
sitions, De Saussure united in a high degree, qualities of mind 
and character which at all times, and upon all subjects, dis- 
tinguish a writer; qualities which, penetrating thought and 
language, attract the sympathy and command the attention 
of the reader. We see in this philosopher, aman of wealth, 
and accustomed to all the luxuries of life, go forth with his 
knotted stick, trusting to his strong limbs to earry him on his 
toilsome journey—becoming aman of Chamouni, and in a 
country without inns or provisions of any kind for the com- 
fort of travellers, adapting himself to the coarse manners and 
food of the mountaineers. He is not seeking for health or 
pleasure, but they come to him, and he partakes with relish 
of his hard fare, and sleeps sweetly on his bed of straw. 

Albertine, the daughter of De Saussure, was educated 
under the eare of her father, who, early perceiving her un- 
common talents, applied himself to their cultivation. From 
what we have learned of the mind and character of this 
father, we could have no fear that his habits of scientific re- 
search and mathematical precision would render him a hard 


© The pearl-lustrous mineral Sausswrite, found in large masses in Monte 
Rosa, was named in honor of Benedict de Saussure 
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or uninteresting preceptor. His lively and poetic imagina- 
tion and ardent temperament happily blended with other 
qualities, peculiarly fitting him to mould the character and 
form the tastes of the young. We must admit that, accord- 
ing to the biographer of Madame de Saussure, her education 
was not conducted according to strict methodical rules, such 
as sometimes darken rather “than enlighten intelligence, and 
depress rather than elevate the imagination. The quickening 
influences of natural science surrounded on all sides the ehil- 
dren of De Saussure. The tastes of their father became 
theirs; and their experiments in chemistry, meteorology and 
natural philosophy, with the study of minerals, plants and 
animals, were the common occupations of life, without think- 
ing that this was going to school, or carrying forward their 
education. 

We are aware that professed educators may condemn as 
contrary to all established theories the acknowledged prac- 
tice of De Saussure, in permitting his pupils to learn things 
by glimpses rather than follow step by step from the known 
to the unknown, until the path of knowledge was made 
smooth before them. ‘ He loved,” says his biographer, “ to 
put in the hands of his daughter a mass of books which 
seemed above her age and intelligence. He enjoyed her 
perplexity, and was amused with the account she would give 
him of the result of her studies.’ We must, however, ob- 
serve, that though to a mind like that of young Albertine de 
Saussure, such a course might have been followed with good 
results, ordinary young persons would have been discouraged. 
if not stultified by subje cting them to such an ordeal. 

‘“‘ Mademoiselle de S Saussure,” says her biographer, ‘ at the 
age of seven years, accompanied her parents on a tour 
to Italy. Her studies were not interrupted by travelling, the 
lessons were continued in the carriage and the inns of the 
wayside as at home. M. de Saussure, who knew the value 
of time, gave his children one quarter of an hour to establish 
themselves in any new place. This habit of making the 
most of time continued to govern Madame Necker, even in 
her old age. It enabled her to perform, besides all the ordi- 
nary duties of woman’s life, an amount of study and literary 
labor, which alone would seem to have demanded the con- 
secration of her whole time. By a happy and uniform 
arrangement of her duties and occupations, she preserved 
her soul in activity and peace.” 
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We are able here to give an extract from Madame Neck- 
er’s own account of this journey to Italy, from an unpub- 
lished autobiography : 


* Before I was seven years old, I went with my parents to Italy ; ajour- 
ney which my father was obliged to take for his health. During the year of 
our travels, my father sought continually todevelop my mind. The bean- 
ties of nature, the master-pieces of art, the charms of poetry, the conver- 
sation of the most celebrated persons, were all within my reach, and my 
father, distinguished not more by superiority of intellect than for enthu- 
siasm of soul, imparted the most lively interest to every subject which 
presented itself. Yet while he wished to render me a cultivated woman, 
he dreaded the least disposition to pretension or vanity, and such was the 
influence he exerted over me in this respect, that I long entertained a 
great dread of emerging from the seclusion generally assigned to women, 
and allowing my name, in any manner, to appear before the public.” 


Some interesting particulars of Madame Necker’s* sojourn 
in Italy appear in this autobiography, which her friends in 
Europe may be pleased to meet with, since her European 
biographer supposes she retained but a faint remembrance of 
that period : 


“The little girls of Italy,” says Madame de Saussure, “at that time 
(1772-3) were usually educated in convents, and they appeared in the pa- 
ternal mansion as little dolls, well powdered, wearing hoops and bodices, 
and never expected to say a word, They were therefore surprised to see 
a child dressed simply, ina white frock, with only a sash around her waist, 
her hair curling naturally, and talking briskly in French and Italian. 1 
have not a remarkable mind, but my intellect was sufficiently quick to 
make me pass for a wonder among children of my own age, thus borne 
down by the weight of dress and a depressing education, Some one 
asked my father if I learned by heart in the morning all I said at night. 
One day, when we were going to a villa, where the Pope Ganganelli 
(Clement XIV.) usually walked some distance before taking his carriage, 
a certain abbé who was with us pushed me forward, saying, * Run, and 
throw yourself at his feet... 1 obeyed him, and the good Pope took me 
in his arms and embraced me. This adventure was much talked of at 
Rome, and many thought it a great pity that a heretie should have been 
the object of so great favor. My parents began to fear that I might be 
taken from them and shut up in some convent.” 


We pass over an interesting account of the visit to Naples, 
and the attentions which, as a child, she received from the 
royal family. How she recited fables to the queen, and 
auswered various questions which were put to her on the 
subject of her studies. But though Albertine was a petite 
savante, she mentions her simplicity in some things, in which 


© We use the appellations by which this lady was known at home and by 
her biographers, by marriage Madame Necker, but often connecting with this 
her family name. 
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girls of her own age were her superiors. ‘ One evening,” 
she says, “ we were entertained as guests at a chateau in 
Switzerland. There were girls present who had not yet 
learned their letters. They had among them a certain play 
for pieces of money, in which I joined, losing all those my 
father had given yne for the purpose. At length he called 
me aside and said : ‘These children have six times more sense 
than you have, for they have been all the time cheating you 
without your knowing it. And thus,” says Mi adame de 
Saussure, “ it has always been with me. I have never pos- 
sessed skill in managing business affairs, and have often 
allowed others to take undue advantages without my know- 
ing it at the time.” 

Respecting her literary studies, she says in her autobiog- 

raphy : * T have pursued the study of the languages, Latin, 
English and Italian, besides mathematies and the natural 
sciences. I assisted my father in finding for him the heights 
of mountains by the barometer, in correcting his experiments, 
and in drawing many objects for him.” She regrets having 
lost much time in the cultivation of music, for which she had 
not a great talent—understanding well the theory, she had 
failed in exeeution.  * Yet,’’ she says, “the attainments I 
have made in this art have been usetul to me in cultivating 
happy dispositions in my children. I had more talent for 
drawing, but it seems to me as if all my attainments were 
but beginnings.” In the early part of her life, Madame de 
Saussure says she studied German, in order to associate herself 
more intimately with Madame de Staél. Under her supervi- 
sion she translated Sechlegel’s ‘Course of Dramatie Litera- 
ture.” 

The marriage of Albertine de Saussure to M. Necker, a 
nephew of the French Minister of Finance, took place when 
she was nineteen years of age, The French Revolution de- 
stroyed the brilliant prospects of her husband, and indueed 
him to reside at Geneva, where, repressing an impatient spirit, 
he devoted himself to domestie life, and the scientifie and 
literary pursuits which had given character to the family with 
whom he had become connected. When the fall of N: ipole on 
left Geneva to govern itself, M. Necker took part in the 
questions which agitated the new government. The disturb- 
ances and miseries of the twenty-five years which had pre- 
ceded had made too deep an impression upon his mind to be 
erased by the imposing grandeur of the new ideas of free- 
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dom. He had conceived a distrust of systems of national 
liberty ; he had been educated to respect ancient usages, and 
was opposed to the deviation from them which the new theo- 
ries countenanced. As the chief officer of the city govern- 
ment in the first years which followed the restoration of 
Geneva to her ancient rights, he was firm and rigid in his loy- 
alty to his own principles. Madame Necker, with greater 
enthusiasm for liberty, and considering him too absolute in 
his views, often warmly discussed with him the particular 
questions which agitated the minds of the enlightened inha- 
bitants of Switzerland. But, according to her biographer, 
their mutual affection was never for a moment disturbed by 
these storms in the region of theories.* 

It has happened to Geneva to be frequently the object of 
disputes, in which she has had no share. Too feeble to 
decide her political destiny for herself, she has been com- 
pelled to acquiesce in the government established for her by 
alternate sovereigns. But that was no cause for the abase- 
ment of the noble minds which had found in that beautiful 
city a delightful and quiet home. Under different powers, the 
Genevois maintained their own independence of thought ; 
they submitted to an intelligent neutrality, sensible of their 
own want of power to oppose a powerful nation, or even as 
an ally to contribute essential aid in maintaining what they 
might deem the right. Situated at the gates of Italy, in 
the neighborhood of Germany, speaking the language of her 
neighbors of France, Geneva has ever been the resort of 
intelligent strangers, who have added a charm to its social 
life. Its native inhabitants who have passed the early por- 
tion of their life in other countries, have loved to carry home 
the fruits of their studies and their attainments in the arts, 
sciences and literature, or the knowledge acquired in the 
practice of business. Small as is the country of the Gene- 
vois, it has produced many ce ‘lebrities. At the pe riod when 
Madame Necker entered society, there were in the cirele 
in which she moved many distinguished men; De Candolle, 
the great botanist, whose mantle fell worthily upon his son, 
Pictet, Chateauvieux, Dumont, Cellérier, Bonsetten, Sis- 
mondi, and many others whose names are known to fame. 


© We commend this forbearance to the families who on this day are divided 
on political questions, so that to the horrors of civil war may not be added the 
bitterness of social and domestic discord. 
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The neighborhood of Coppet, the home of Madame de Staél, 
formed a delightful place of resort, and there the light of intel- 
ligence, the ardor of noble thoughts, glancing from soul to 
soul, gave new impulse to genius. 

It was when the uncle of M. Necker, with his family, 
having been exiled from France, established themselves at 
Coppet, in the neighborhood of Geneva, that Madame Necker 
de Saussure and Madame de Staél became endeared in the 
bonds of a warm and lasting friendship. Madame Necker 
at first followed, as it were, “afar off,” the footsteps of her 
distinguished friend. She says in her autobiography: “ Be- 
sides the time devoted to the education of my children, the 
pleasure I took in associating myself with the studies and 
success of Madame de Staél left me no leisure to write for 
the public.” 

lt was not till after the death of this friend that she began 
to prepare a work for publication, and this was the Life of 
Madame de Staél. Composed under the pressure of deep sor- 
row, as a literary performance, this work is not equal to her 
later writings. To the most lively sentiment of affection for 
her distinguished friend, had succeeded, at her death, a 
profound grief. She remembered all her words, and in the 
attempt to follow out the course this friend had marked out 
for her, she was gradually soothed and comforted. She 
thought of the oft-repeated counsel of Madame de Staél: 
* Accustom yourself to write for the public, there will come 
atime when, for want ofthe habit, you will find it impossible.” 
We can imagine with what feelings she executed the task ; 
we can understand why an American compiler of Memoirs 
should be disappointed in looking to this work as authority, 
and say that “*Madame de Saussure has given an eloquent 
sketch of Madame de Staél’s character and writings ; but she 
has passed lightly over events, and has given no dates.” 

But we learn more of the heart and real character of 
that brilliant woman by her appreciative friend, than from 
most other sources. The general idea respecting her is, 
doubtless, that of a vain, ambitious, masculine woman, with 
an inordinate love of admiration, pursuing her own selfish 
plans, regardless of the feelings or interests of others. The 
want of domestie happiness in her marriage with the Swedish 
ambassador, her partial separation from him, and her sub- 
sequent private marriage with De Rocca, have been urged 
to prove that she was destitute of domestic qualities, and 
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even wanting in virtuous principles. In the mirror which 
Madame de Saussure holds up before us, we see a woman of 
deep sensibility, ardent in her affections, generous to excess 
in her sympathies, noble and magnanimous in disposition ; 
in short we see the moral and social qualities of a true 
woman, with powerful impulses prompting to ‘good, and 
detesting evil. We see a loving, lovable woman, such as we 
would choose for a friend and companion in social life. It 
was in such a light, softened indeed by the shadows of the 
tomb, that Albertine de Saussure saw and painted Madame 
de Staél, with whom from her early youth she had maintained 
a tender and devoted intimacy.* 

The friendship between the two distinguished women whose 
characters we are considering brings out Madame de Staél 
in a different light from that in which we are accustomed to 
regard her. Her mind in its structure was philosophic, 
while that of Madame de Saussure was eminently religious. 
The influence of Parisian society, in which Madame de Staél 
passed the earlier and more brilliant period of her life, was 
hostile to religious habits or impressions, while in the writings 
of Madame de Saussure, educated in the severe tenets and ob- 
servances of Calvinism, the Christian believer is ever apparent. 

‘The name of Madame de Saussure,” says one of the 
translators of her “* Progressive Education,” “ was the ‘open 
sesame’ Which unlocked to our party the gates of Coppet, 
when, weary travellers, we went there to pay our homage of 
respect to the memory of departed genius. The old servant 
at the porter’s lodge, who looked as if he might have seen 
Parisian service under the Minister of Finance, said he could 
not give us admittance to the chateau, for ‘ nows avons du monde 
ict.’ When we said we had been correspondents of Madame 
de Saussure, and only wished to walk over the grounds and 
visit the family tomb, the old serriteur, with graceful alacrity, 


© Tn 18— the author visited Coppet, where repose the ashes of the family of 
Necker. ‘* Here,’’ said Mademoiselle Albertine Turrettine, the favorite grand- 
daughter and private secretary of M dame de Saussure, ‘* I often accompanied 
my grandmother, who, lost in thought, loved to wander amid the shades which 
darkened the tomb of Madame de Staél. She often said tome, * When lam 
gone, you will come here and remember these homes.’ ’ 

Should this page chance to meet the eye of the noble woman who bears the 
name and inherits the excellences of her distinguished grandmother, we pray 
that she will excuse this allusion to her by one whuse heart can never forget 
the refined Swiss hospitality exercised towards an American party by the son-in- 
law and grand-children of her whose writings are so highly appreciated in our 
country. 
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threw open the high, arched doorway, and we were soon wan- 
dering through the walks and shades where were composed 
many of the works of genius which have so astonished and 
delighted the world.” 

To one who has been privileged to learn in the household 
of this good great woman, from the lips of her descendants, 
the sentiments of reverence inspired by her virtues, and from 
the widowed husband of her only daughter, now a man in 
the decline of life, and hear the warmest testimony of filial 
love and veneration, there can be no question as to the lovely 
character which she exhibited through life, and that its 
close was, as we might expect that of the upright to be, 
beautiful and holy. 

The biographer of Madame de Saussure says : 


** She consecrated her life t » the development of noble sentiments, pro- 
found atfeccions, and elevated thoughts: she derived from the wealth of 
years all that an upright mind and an ardent desire of perfection could at- 
tain. She struggled with patient perseverance against obstacles, and she 
made the best of life under circumstances which in many would have 
caused d Jee tion and disquiet. She was rewarded in her decline of life 
for all her labor in education and her patience under trials by the virtues 
of her family, who, animated by her spirit and formed upon her model, 
exhibit in varied forms superior talents, intelligence, and virtues. By her 
writings she has given a new charm to that philosophy, serious, practical, 
and profound, which direeted her own life, and her name will live to 
honor her country by the side of that of her father.” 


Her end was tranquil; she gradually withdrew more and 
more into herself, as if to coneentrate her faculties to meet 
the great issue which closes the scenes of this life, and 
launches the soul upon a new state of existence. The family, 
hoping for some benefit in a change of air and scene, had 
established themselves at Mornay, in one of the little valleys 
of the Saléve, which looks out upon a grand chain of the Alps. 
It was here that, gazing upon the sun as it sank behind the 
Alpine chain, she seemed lost in sublime contemplation upon 
the dying day, until her own spirit had gradually taken its 
flight. 

~ Madame de Saussure’s great work, “ Progressive Educa- 
tion,” is a remarkable book. Educated, as we have seen, by 
her father, without regard to any prescribed system, and free 
from all biasas to preconceived forms, her mind was not cramp- 
ed in its reasoning by any theories of education. This gave a 
great charm to her writings. In our country we have studied 
and written a great deal about education, while we have often 
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failed in practice. What is more easy to discourse upon than 
this subject ?, What more difficult than to lay down practical 
rules so as to bring about the desired results? ‘A woman 
who never went to school, and who never taught one, attempt 
to write upon education!” What would our learned teach- 
ers’ conventions say of such presumption? But let the work 
be read—and it must be studied too, in order to its due un- 
derstanding—it will be found to contain the germs of true 
educational principles, under the guise of sound philosophy. 
It is like no other book upon education which has ever been 
published, for it was modelled after no stereotyped method; 
it came from the inspiration of a great mind, neglecting what 
others had taught, but aided by the illumination of God’s 
Spirit. The very lack of system gives this book its great 
charm, for indeed there is too much truth in the motto of one 
of its chapters, “Routine is the master of masters.’ In the 
introduction, the author remarks: ‘ As the noblest aim of the 
study of the human heart is to soften it, I desire to seek the 
means of rendering our dispositions more exalted and more 
holy, more favorable to the tranquillity of the soul and the 
display of its activity.” 

No writer, we think, has more entirely risen above the 
region of criticism, than the author of the work before us. 
We may begin to peruse the book with the view of critical 
analysis, but as we become absorbed by the contemplation of 
the human mind, as developed in succeeding years, and fol- 
low on, in the progress of human life, we forget our inten- 
tion; our thoughts rise to the higher regions of morality and 
religion, and instead of the criticism we had intended, we are 
inspired with admiration, mingled with the consciousness 
that we are made better by communion with a great and 
good spirit. 

According to the biographer of Madame de Saussure, she 
had, at one period of her life, been disturbed with doubts 
respecting her Christian faith. At that period, French infi- 
delity had, in a greater or less degree, inundated every por- 
tion of the civilized world. Switzerland especially, the home 
of Voltaire and Gibbon, had been, in a great degree, subjected 
to its influence. 

The design of her great work (“ Progressive Education’’), 
the author says, is to represent the progress of life, to give the 
history of the human soul. “ The changes which we expe- 
rience within, have for us the nature of real events. Upon 
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the state of the heart depends not only our own happiness, 
but also the train of events that the desire of gratifying our 
inclinations may produce. By indulging in certain thoughts, 
we unconsciously weave the web of our future destiny.” 

A large portion of the first volume of this work is devoted 
to preliminary considerations upon education. Profound 
metaphysical views, which to the general reader may seem 
dry and abstruse, prove how much, and how deeply, the 
strong mind of the author had meditated upon such subjects ; 
human perfectibility, the principles of beauty, physical and 
moral, and their relation to the science of education. That 
knotty subject, the human will, which has perplexed so many 
theologians and me taphysicians, the author does not atte mpt 
to elude, but grapples with it so valiantly, as to prove at least 
that she herself was not deficient in that something, call it 
by what name we may, desire, mysterious force, firmness, mental 
energy, or will, The influence of education in strengthening 
and directing, not destroying the will, she wisely considers as 
the great object to be attained. When we consider that the 
author belonged to the Calvinistie school of theology, we are 
not surprised that on this point she should have been some- 
what perplexed to reconcile man’s free volition with the de- 
crees of God. The free determination of the will in resisting 
bad passions and blind instinets is found necessary to the for- 
mation of a noble character. 

Madame de Saussure wisely observes, that in order to train 
a pupil so as to be the future master of himself, it is of im- 
portance to make him follow two rules, apparently opposed 
to each other: one of subjection, in order to accustom him to 
resist his capricious desires ; the other of /iberty, in order to 
form in him an independent will. She differs entirely from 
Rousseau, who, in wishing to inspire his Emile with a feel- 


ing of real liberty, would dispense with the observance of 


the law of duty, considered as a moral necessity. “The 
problem to be solved in education,” says our author, “ is 
presented in every government—the point is to reconcile the 
greatest individual liberty with the most perfect submission 
to laws.” 

Our author defines reason to be, * that faculty of the soul 
by which we discover truth—the wise counsellor of the 
will—a regulator, not an impulse—its skill consists in bal- 
ane ing the de sires, the one class by another ; : its resource is 
the action of opposing forces. The emotions are blind and 
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impetuous, but they are the living forces of the soul, and 
should find nourishment in the heart. That education is 
faulty, which seeks only to develop the intellectual powers, 
neglecting the desires and affections, on the proper growth 
and exercise of which depends the moral and religious char- 
acter of the future man.” 

The disciple of Calvin, in dwelling upon the development 
of the religious sentiment by means of education, rises above 
the narrow views which have darkened the faith of so many 
pious Christians of that denomination, who would found all 
their religious hopes upon the experience of a few moments, 
hours or days, when, according to their belief, they were 
converted, or changed in heart. It was in Geneva, the home 
of Calvin, where his peculiar doctrines of total depravity, 
man’s moral inability, God's sovereign decrees, election and re- 
probation, took root, to be diffused far and wide throughout 
Christendom. It was there in Geneva, that Madame de 
Saussure, a devoted professor of religion, according to the 
forms and doctrines of Calvin, ventured, in opposition to 
narrow views, to urge the progressive improvement of the 
heart by a religious education, believing that the germ of 
holiness is implanted in every human soul, and may be 
cultivated. “ Religion and morality,” she says, ‘“ reciprocally 
support and serve each other, being alternately the means 
and the end. * * * God is the object towards whom 
education, which includes all the relations of man, ought to 
be directed. The ultimate end of education is the life to 
come, but its proximate object is the happy conduct of life. 
* * * To sanctify human life, and to make the best of 
all the treasures which the Divine hand has bestowed upon 
man, is the great work of Christian education.” 

Ina chapter on the “means of perfecting education,” the 
author remarks upon the many and opposite systems which 
have been published on this subject. ‘The fact ‘that enlight- 
ened and honest pupils do emerge from the influence of con- 
tradictory methods of education, proves that the human mind 
‘annot be wholly subjugated by the operation of any system. 
That the art of education can never be thoroughly taught in 
books, the author justly observes; the power of influencing other 
minds, of gaining love and securing obedience, on which the 
success of an instructor depends, seems a natural gift, bestow ed 
in a very different degree upon different individuals ; hence the 
success of some, and the failure of others. Intellectual en- 
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dowments here must yield to the capacity of imparting 
knowledge and the power to interest the attention of the pupil. 

We have briefly alluded to the leading principles laid 
down by the author of “ Progressive Education” in her able 
Introduction, and the several succeeding books. To appre- 
ciate the profound metaphysical and ethical views therein con- 
tained, it would be necessary to peruse the work itself, since 
no e xtracts or analysis can do it justice. 

setween the age of one year to that of thirty, the man or 
woman has passed through wonderful changes ; still, to a 
parent, the son or the daughter remains the same individual 
being as when lying an unconscious infant in the cradle. 
The chain of connection in the parent’s mind has never been 
broken, but with the child the case is different. Other asso- 
ciations entered the mind with that of a parent’s love and 
rare, and new interests and emotions in after-life may weaken, 
and, for a time, seem to erase, early impressions, but these 
often come back with force. 

The author believed much in the influence of natural 
scenery, and taste for physical sciences, in forming the charac- 
ter. The father’s practice with his children was in some 
respects her model ; but she entered deeply into the princi- 
ples of the human mind, and in her investigations followed no 
beaten track. That she was familiar with contemporary 
writers upon education, with the establishments for training 
the young then most popular; that she had surveyed atten- 
tive sly the field of mental and moral philosophy, as seen In 
the best treatises on these subjects, is evident, but she is 
eminently a Christian moralist and educator. 

Having arrived at the period of youth, and discussed the 
proper studies and employments which belong to it, with its 
new developments and dangers, she closes this portion of 
her work by a chapter called the * Counsels of a Mother to her 
Son upon Moral Education.” She considers herself as ad- 
dressing a son who desires to apply in his pursuits the prin- 

ciples of education which she had taught, and for this pur- 
pose she makes an able resumé of what she had deemed most 
important for the conduct of life, and in reference to a future 
State. 

Having already exceeded our limits, we are unwillingly 
compe ‘lled to lay aside the last and crowning work of Madame 
deS suussure, her * Etude de la Vie des F’émmes,”’ which was but 
the completion of her intended plan of “ Progressive Educa- 
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tion ;’ but we may return to the subject, feeling that its 
high merits would fully entitle it to a separate article. 

At this period of our country’s trial, women who are 
called upon to take their part in active duty, toil, privation, 
and mourning, may well be reminded of the high and holy 
vocation for which they are intended, and which is but too 
often lost sight of amidst the gay or tender scenes of a pros- 
perous and happy life. 


Arr. V.—l. The Koran, commonly called The Alcoran of Mo- 
hammed ; translated into English immediately from the 
original Arabic. By Grorce Sais, Gent., in two volumes. 
London: 1840. 


2. An History of Muhammedanism : comprising the Life and Char- 
acter of the Arahian Prophet, and succinct Accounts of the 
Empires founded by the Muhammedan Arms: an Inquiry into 
the Theology, Morality, Laws, Literature, and Usages of the 
Muselmans, and a view of the pre sent State and E.rtent of the 
Muhammedan Religion. By Crtantes Minis. Edinburgh : 
Black & Co. 
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3. Historia Ante-islamica, Ar “en er , Version ne Latina. ARBULFEDAE, 
notis et indicibus auscit. WU. O. Fleischer. 4to. Lipsiv: 1881. 

4. Monumens Arabes, Persans et Turcs, du Cabinet de M. le Due 
de Blucas, considérés et dé ris, d&e. Par M. REINAUD. 2 tom. 
Svo. Paris: 1828. 

5. Memoire sur des particularites de la Religion Mussulmane dans 
Inde. Par M. Garcin pe Tassy. S8vo. Paris, de l’Impri- 
mérie Royale: 1831. 

6. Mahomet and his Successors. By Wasuineton Irvine. In 2 vols. 


Vol 1. New York: George P. Putnam. 1861. 


No work of equal literary merit is less read throughout 
Christendom than the Koran. This is all the more strange, 
because it has many features in common with the Arahan 
Nights Entertainments, and several other collections of Eastern 
tales which have continued for centuries to be the delight of 
all nations. If it differs from these, the difference consists 
chiefly in the faet that it is more poetical and imaginative 
than even Pilpay’s Fables. Why, then, is it so little known 
among Europeans? Many have oe this question before 
us; many, too, have tried to answer it, but still the Koran is 
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not read. The most careless observer would be led to think 
that it would attract attention if only on account of the influ- 
ence it has produced on the destinies of mankind, and the 
power it still wields over so large a proportion of the human 
race ; but experience proves that it does not. Nay, it is these 
very characteristics which have served, more than aught else, 
to exclude it from the West. Had it consisted of a mere 
narrative of the battles fought by Mahomet, with here and 
there a legend or a story, its reception would have been very 
different. But its claims are much higher than this; it pre- 
tends to be a divine revelation; it has been given to the 
world, as not only the foundation, but the entire framework, 
of a system of re ‘igion which ean only be regarded as a eari- 
cature of Christianity. There are thousands of well- -meaning, 
intelligent people who are deterred from reading it on this 
account. 

Besides, the work is almost untranslatable. Although 
elegantly and eloquently written in the purest Arabic, scarcely 
a half-dozen sentences are in consecutive order in any chapter ; 
all is confusion—a wild, incoherent rhapsody, from beginning 
to end; in which allusions occur in almost every verse upon 
the precise meaning of which the most learned commentators 
fail to agree. In short, the idea suggested to the critical 
reader by the perusal of it is, that of a series of beautiful tales 
and legends, most of them highly poetical, torn to pieces, and 
then thrown together in defiance of all order and consistency. 
The fragments, though in general very small, often consisting 
of only one sentence—nay, sometimes of a part of a sentence 

—are of eve ry size. This is true even of the ch: ipters, which 
are of every imaginable length, from two or three lines to fif- 
teen hundred; and not unfre quently are the shortest found 
broken up as indicated. But when we come to examine the 
separate scraps we find very few of them which do not 
possess beauties of some kind ; the difficulty is, that it requires 
patience to separate the gold from its alloy. The reader wades 
through a chapter of ordinary length. In the course of 
a half-dozen pages he discovers a gem or two, which he care- 
fully marks. These he admits are nearly as good as he has 
met with anywhere ; but he feels that they have cost him too 
much labor, and so throws the book aside. 

As forthe danger, on the part of a Christian, of being con- 
verted to Islamism by reading the Koran, it is very slight 
indeed. It may be seriously doubted whether any such con- 
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version has ever taken place. The pretensions of Mahomet 
are too ludicrously extravagant to render them acceptable to 
the most credulous European who has any acquaintance with 
the Bible. Gibbon observes that, had it not been for the 
timely victory of Charles Martel over the invading Saracens, 
all France meht have been Mahometanized, and that even 
England might ultimately have been distinguished for its 
mosques instead of its churches; but it is the sword, not the 
Koran, that could have produced such results; not but the 
latter, considered even in a religious point of view, contains 
passages which, as we shall show in the progress of our 
article, might be perused with profit by the most pious Chris- 
tian ; though it is very seldom there is anything of the kind 
which may not be directly traced to some corresponding 
passage either in the Old or New Testament. 

Even the names of the angels are borrowed from the 
Bible. The first intimation that Mahomet receives of his 
being a prophet is from the angel Gabriel, who delivers him 
a sort of address, exhorting him to make all due preparation 
for the sacred office for which he is destined. With this ad- 
dress the Koran may be properly said to commence, although 
we see nothing ot it until we come to the opening verses of 
the 73d and 74th chapters. In the latter he is thus addressed : 
*() thou covered, arise and preach and magnity the Lord. And 
cleanse thy garments; and fly every abomination ; and be not 
liberal in hopes to receive more in return ; and patiently wait 
for thy Lord.” The Prophet explains that what the angel 
means by “ thou covered” is, that, hearing himself ealled by 
name while on Mount Hira, he looked about in every diree- 
tion, but saw nobody until he turned his eyes heavenward, 
when he saw the angel Gabriel on a throne at a certain eleva- 
tion. Being greatly terrified at so unusual asight, he returned 
to his wife, Khadija, and bid her cover him up; and it was 
while he was in this position, with his head hid, ostrich-like, 
in her lap, the angel addressed him in the words just quoted. 
With the exception of an occasional address of this kind, and 
a prayer here and there, the Koran is written throughout as 
emanating directly.trom the Almighty, who is made in turn 
to bless and curse, promise and threaten, remonstrate and 
breathe vengeance, sometimes doing all within the bounds of 
one chapter. 

It would appear that for the first year his only converts 
were his wife, his nephew, Aly, his servant Ze id, and his 
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friend Abu-Becre. At the end of three years the number had 
increased to only fourteen, and the P rophet was indebted to 
the influence of his friend for ten of these, who were among 
the most respectable inhabitants of Mecca. They were first 
prompted by curiosity and politeness, but after a few meet- 
ings they became true believers, which, however, only shows 
that their previous religion was easily improved upon. Dur- 
ing the period mentioned he made many efforts in and out of the 
city, but he was either ridiculed or threatened with violence- 
by ‘all, so that it was not until the close of the fourth year after 
the first visit of the angel Gabriel that he ventured to announce 
publicly that he had a divine mission. No charlatan of our 
own time, declaring himself the Prophet of God, could be re- 
ceived with more conte mpt and indignation than was Mahomet 
when he prese uted himself to the sacred cuardians otf Mecea; ; 
nor could any one have been more mortified at the repulse he 
received. Of this we see sufficient evidence in all the passage s 
of the Koran written about this time, especially in the 73d 
chapter, a portion of which is thus rendered into English 
verse ! 
“No! by the morning's splendor—No! by the frown of night— 

Thy omnipotent defender will Nor desert the right 

Tho’ present sorrows rend thee, the future brings their balm; 

Hlich destinies attend the e, be thankful and be caln 

By him hast thou been cherished, an orphan in bey youth 

An infidel thou’dst perish had he not taught thee truth. 

Ilis bounteous ha nd has freed thee from poverty a ul x 


Then do thou relieve the needy, do thou the thoughtless warm.” 


Purporting as this did to come directly from the mouth of 
the Omnipotent, its effect on the Prophet, if it had any at all, 
was but of brief duration. His anger and resentment soon 
became more apparent than ever; though they yet found ex- 
pression only in asseverations, many of whie +h are highly po- 
etical. What provoked Mahomet most was, to be ealled an 
impostor, or charlatan; he cared little what was aid of himself, 
personally, provided the divine origin of the Koran was not 
denied; but with those who ealled this into question he had 
no patience. He would exe re ise all the power of his eloquence, 
however, to convince the incredulous, and seldom did he do so 
without making converts among the crowd, which now met 
him whenever he appeared. But his chief reliance was in rev- 
elation. Whatever difficujty he had to contend with in the 
day, he was sure to be inspired with a verse of the Koran at 
night, which exactly met the point. Thus the Almighty 
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does not merely affirm that Mahomet only sets down what is 
dictated to him, but the fact is maintained by an oath— 
* By all that produces—by all that bears—by all that moves 
—and by all that distributes, what is promised to thee is verily 
true—this faith comes from heaven.” (Chap. 51.) Not a few 
of these asseverations are in the highest degree poetical, ush- 
ered in as they are by an imagery peculiarly oriental, at once 
simple, fore ible and beautiful, so that the best erities do not 
hesitate to compare some of the similes of Mahomet to those 

Job and Homer. Endeavoring to impart to one of his 
oaths all possible solemnity, the Prophet introduces it as 
follows: “ By the horses running wild and snorting—kind- 
ling the earth with the sparks they elicit—vying with each 
other in the freshness of morning—obsecuring its _—— 
with the dust they raise—and rushing into the midst of 
themselves.” (Chap. 100.) It might have been believed = 
the West as well as in the East that Mahomet was sincere in 
regarding asseverations like these as divinely inspired, had he 
not found it equally easy to be inspired in reference to his 
own private affairs, such as the management of his numerous 
wives and concubines. 

No man of his time and station was milder or more 
modest than Mahomet, in the earlier part of his career as a pro- 
phet. No matter how much he was insulted, he seldom 
made any attempt to return evil for evil; and he exhorted 
his disciples to be equally meek and charitable. But no 
sooner did he feel in a position to use foree, than he discov- 
ered that after all it was the divine will that whenever the arm of 
flesh became necessary to uphold the Koran, it was to be 
used without hesitation. It is highly interesting to trace 
these changes through the Koran. First, the Prophet 
says, “ Be gentle towards those believers that follow thee ; 
and, if they are unruly, say, Verily I am blameless in what 
you do.” (Chap. 26.) But when this was found, as he thought, 
not to suit the purposes of the Almighty, he secures the 
ys mandate tor the op posite ¢ course in these words: 
* Repel evil by what means are best.” (¢ —— .) From the 
numbers of the eh: apters it would seem that foree had been 
recommended prior to meekness and gentleness; but this 
arises from the confusion already referred to—a_ coufusion 
which there is every reason to believe was intentional rather 
than accidental ; for the impostor had sufficient. sagacity to 
have foreseen that had all his pretended revelations been re- 
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corded in the order in which they were originally written, 
their earthly origin could not have been concealed. 

But all his etlortsfailedto secure him a footing in Mecca— 
which at this time was one of the most enlightened cities in 
the East. It is worthy of remark that his most faithful and 
powerful enemy in the holy city was a Pagan named 
Abulalib. As long as this man lived, he had no need to 
leave his home; but he died when his services were most 
needed; and the Prophet's wife Khadija, his first convert— 
she whose aflection had soothed him in his humiliations— 
only survived him a few weeks. His enemies now became 
more determined than ever; and Mahomet became more 
und more exasperated in proportion. Most of the commenta- 
tors agree that it was at thiscrisis the greater part of the thirty- 
sixth chapter was written, especially those verses in which the 
unbelievers are threatened thus: ‘ No apostle cometh unto 
them, but they laugh him to scorn; do they not consider how 
many ZEN rations we have destroyed before them ? Verily they 
shall not return unto them; but all of them in general shall 
be assembled betore us.’ <A passage written at the same 
time, but purporting to have contained one of the earliest 
revelations, since it occurs in the second chapter, makes it 
the duty of the faithful to fight for their religion, assuring 
them that they will receive divine aid. “ But they who be- 
lieve, and who jly for the sake of religion, and fight in God’s 
cause, they shall hope for the merey of God; tor God is 
gracious and merciful.” Lest this might not be sufficiently 
plain, as ineculeating the doctrine of evil for evil, the 
faithful are told in the twenty-second chapter “ that whoever 
shall take a vengeance equal to the injury which hath been done 
him, and shall afterwards be unjustly treated, verily God 
will assist him; for God is merciful and ready to forgive.” 
In the same chapter they are again told that ‘those who 
shall have fled their country for the sake of God’s true 
religion, and afterwards shall have been slain, or shall have 
died, on them will God bestow an excellent provision.” It 
needs but little critical acumen to see that this has reference 
to the flight of the Prophet and his followers, from Meeca 
to Medina, to save themselves from the rensentment of the 
Coreyish, who, having grown wearied of the disorders they 
experienced j n their own city, aud alarmed at the hostile 
feeling of the surrounding peasantry, resolved to put the Im- 
postor to death. 
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Nothing, however, exhibits the true character of the so- 
calledrevelations in the Koran, so clearly as the unmistakable 
reference which so many of them have to the Prophet’s private 
affairs, as intimated above. As long as he was poor and una- 
ble to support a large harem, he thought that one wife was 
quite enough for most people. When his cireumstances had 
so far improved as that he was able to support several, he 
discovered that a true believer might, if so disposed, have 
four wives and a certain number of concubines, provided that 
he was able and willing to support them. This was about 
the extent of his own harem when this revelation was made ; 
but, in proportion as he became successtul and wealthy, he 
became more and more liberal so far as regarded his own 
rights in this respect, until, according to some of: his biogra- 
phers, he had no fewer than sixteen wives, and at least an 
equal number of concubines. This may be an exaggeration ; 
but all are agreed that he had ten wives together when at the 
meridian of his power. It might be expected that others 
could have an equal number; but no. The time of equality 
between the Prophet and his followers had passed ; the for- 
mer must now have privileges which the latter must not ex- 
pect on pain of paying the penalty of a grievous sin. They 
could still have their four wives as prescribed by the Koran, 
but no more; although the Prophet would not inquire too 
curiously into the munber of coneubines which any true be- 
liever might deem it advisable to have ; provided always, that 
the latter or their friends made no just complaint as to the 
treatment they received, the amount of attention bestowed 
upon them, &c.* 

A prophet might be supposed to be satisfied with as many 
wives as he could get among the young maidens of the coun- 
try. It was, however, different with Mahomet. He had 


© If neglected by their husbands, the legitimate wives have a right to apply 


to the magistrate for redress This, however, it seems is seldom done. M. 
Recaut comments on such cases as follows : 

‘**Qu’on ne me dise point que la Loi y a pourvu, aiant accorde aux quartre 
épotises de coucher une fois chaque semaine avec le mari. De sorte que s‘il 
s’en trouve quelqu’une qui ait passé une semaine enticre sans jouir de ce privi- 
lege, elle est en droit de demander la nuit du Jeudy de la la semaine suivante, 
peut poursuivre sou mari en Justice, en casde refus. Ce droit-la n’empéche point 
que la Loi ne soit trés dure ; une Loi, dis-je, qui réduit a de petites portions ce 
qui suftiroit 4 peine s’i etoit entier, et qu’on peut enfraindre a si bon marché. 
Voila une belle satisfaction pour la partie offensée : une seule nuit, obtenue en 
réparation d'une semaine perdue, est bien peu de chose ; ce n’est pas la peine 
de se pourvoir devant les Juges, et de s’engager « une po(irsuite si delicate, et si 
contraire a@ la pudeur.’’— tat del’ Empire Ottoman. 
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nine wives, when he was smitten, during a casual visit, with 
the charms of Zinaba, the wife of his freedman Zeid. The 
latter being a true believer, sincerely attached to the Prophet, 
did not hesitate for a moment about giving up his beautiful 
and beloved wife. The only objection made was by the lady 
herself, who ventured to express some doubt as to the propri- 
ety of her being divorced from her husband to gratify the 
whim even of Mahomet. But her scruples availed nothing, 
and they were soon silenced. The divorcee took place, and 
the beautiful Zinaba immediately became the wife of the 
Prophet. It was not denied by any true be liever, that Ma- 
homet had a perfect right to possess himself of any woman 
that he hap pe ned to taney, provided she was not within 
the prohibite “l degrees of kindred, or consanguinity ; but this 
was precisely the position in which Zinaba was p laced. Her 
husband having been adopted by Mahomet, the new marriage 
was incestuous, according to the existing laws of Arabia. 
This, however, was no serious obstacle. All that was neces- 
sary was, to procure a new revelation abrogating the old law, 
and declarmg the marriage of the Prophet with the wife of 
his freedman legal and proper. 

No sooner was this required than it was furnished. Not 
more than one week had passed from the time the objections 
alluded to were made until a Passi age had been adde d to the 
Koran, declaring the conduet of Mahomet irreproachable. 
Had he antie ipated any trouble, the revelation would have 
be ‘ell forthe OmMmnEe at once, kor once he had caleulated a lit- 
tle too much on the credulity of his followers; but he got 
himself out of the difficulty with his usual adroitness. 

He pretended to have determined on returning Zinaba to 
her lawttl husband, but that, just as he was about to send her 
home, God had censured him tor attempting to do so, adding 
that he had to choose between absurd human seandal and the 
divine approbation and wish. The same passage absolves 
Zeid trom all blame in divoreing his wite, intimating, that 
though duly married she had been reserved by the diy Ine in- 
terposition to be the wile of the Prophet.* It might well 


© This is exp! d at length by Hoornbeck—but only in the Latin language, 
where it will not cause many ot the ladies to blush 
‘Hlam uxorem,’’ he says, ‘‘ servi sui Zaidis constupratam mox quasi ex 


divino iterum oraculo desponsavit in uxorem, quamvis novem aliis stipatus 
Quare ut, tum aliis hoe indignantibus factum, tum servo Zaidi satisfaceret, 
introducit in Al ko rano, capite citato, Deum se reprehendentem, quod cogitasset 
uxorem Zaido reddere, ob offensam, quam hinc nempe homines capiebant ; « 
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seem incredible that the most benighted and superstitious 
people in the world could be imposed upon by such clumsy 
means—inuch less a people who, like those among whom Ma- 
homet lived at the time, were comparatively intelligent and 
enlightened. But the fact is undeniable. The revelation ob- 
tained as soon as required not only declares the Prophet and 
his freedman blameless, but expressly provides for a larger 
supply of wives for the former than he ever had before ; al- 
though, in order that other true believers might not be afraid 
of losing their pretty wives by anaecident similar to that which 
deprived Zeidof his, it was ordered that even Mahomet should 
not take the wife of anybody else. He thinks now that it is 
not likely he will ever again fall in love with the wife of 
another ; and henee he is willing that such should be deemed 
unlawful did it ever oceur. The text is worth quoting, if 
only as a curiosity, and we transcribe it accordingly : 


“QO true believers, when ye marry women who are believers, and after- 
wards put them away, before ye have touched them, there is no term 
prescribed you to fulfill towards them after their divoree: but make them 
a present, and disiniss them freely, with an honorable dismission. O Pro- 
phet, we have allowed thee thy wives unto whom thou hast given their 
dower, and also the slaves which thy right hand possesseth, of the booty 
which God hath granted thee; and the daughters of thy unele, and the 
daughters of thy aunts, both on thy father’s side, and on thy mother’s side, 
who have tled with thee from Mecea, and any other belicring woman, if 
she give herself unto the Prophe t. in case the Prophet desireth to take her 
to wife. This is fl peculiar pris il ve eranted unto thee, above the rest of the 
true believers. We know what we have ordained them concerning their 
wives and the slaves which their right hands possess: lest it should be 
deemed a crime in thee to make use of the privilege qranted thee ; for God 
is gracious and merciful. Thou mayest postpone the turn of such of thy 
wives as thou shalt please, in being called to thy bed; and thou may- 
est take unto thee her whom thou shalt please, and her whom thou shalt 
desire of those whom thou shalt have before rejected : and it shall be ho 
crime in thee. This will be more easy that they may be entirely content, 
and may not be grieved, but may be well pleased with what thou shalt 
give every of them: God knoweth whatever is in your hearts; and God 
is knowing and gracious. It shall not be lawful for thee to take oth 


women to wife hereafter, nor to exchange any of thy wives for them, al- 
though their beauty please thee; except the slaves whom thy right hand 
vossess,”— Chap. xxxiii. 


cum diceres illi, cui Deus beneficia contulit, et ta quoque contulisti accipe tibi 
uxorem tuam, ct time Deum, et abscondebas in corde tuo quod Deus operabatur, 
et timebas homines, et Deus dignior est ut timeaseum. Cum ergo Zaidus illam 
cognoverit, seu detloraverit eam, nos copulavimus eam tibi, ne sit fidelibus pec- 
catum in uxoribus desideriorum eorum, cum cognoverint eas, et imperium Dei 
completum est: non est imputandum ad culpam Propheta illud, quod Deus 
illi speciatim permisit. ‘* I] sapercut bien que cela jetteroit l'allarme dans l’ame 
de tous les maris ; c’est pourquoi il eut l’addresse de rassurer tout le nonde : il 
publia qu’a l'avenir par ordre, de Diev il-laisseroit aux maris leurs4fémmes, 
encore qu'il en devint amoureux.’’— Summa Controversia, p. 116. 
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Extensive as are the privileges thus allowed to the Prophet, 
he grows jealous of the most pious of his followers. He 
thinks that even the preachers are not to be trusted with the 
privilege of seeing his wives. They must be spoken to some- 
times, but not face to face. Nor must the preachers make 
any unnecessary delay, even when they are permitted to eat 
at his table. “ And when,” says the Koran, “ ye ask of the 
P rophe t’s wives what ye may have oceasion for, ask it of 
them from behind a curtain. This will be more pure 
for your hearts and theirs.” (Chap. 33.) Lest this might 
not be sufficiently plain, it is added that, “ Neither is it 
fit for you to vive any une asiness to the apostle ot God, or 
to marry his wives after him, forever, for this would 
be a grievous thing in the sight of God.” The widows of 
other men may be married, in due course—it is no sin; but 
whatever lady has had sufficient charms to secure her a place 
in the harem of the Prophet, must never be thought of by 
any other man. Even the women must all regard the wives 
of Mahomet as mothers. 

All did not save him from seandal, however. His favorite 
wife, Ayesha, was accused of several intrigues. On one oc- 
casion, while she accompanied him on one of his campaigns, 
she was left behind on the road, in a mistake. According to 
her own account, she felt greatly distressed when she found 
she had been forgotten in this way. She had descended from 
her pi alanquin fora particular purpose ; supposing that she had 
reéntered it. those whose business it was to ¢ arry it proc eeded 
along. She, hoping that they would soon discover their mis- 
take, sat down onthe green sward to rest ; and was soon fast 
asleep. She was not many minutes in this position, when 
one of the faithful, a man named Assam, happened to be pass- 
ing by, and gently awoke her. Only a few pious words 
passed between them, while Assam led her back to her lord. 
But even true believers will sometimes have bad thoughts; 
and so, on this occasion, they made insinuations aflecting the 
honor of Ayesha. Mahomet himself was not quite satisfied, 
at first, with the |: uly’s explanation as to the cause of her re- 
maining behind; especially as Assam had the name, though a 
very pious man, of being more amorously inclined than it was 
proper for any one, save the Prophet himself, to be. Indeed, 
more than one of his Arabie biographers say that he accused 
her of having absented herself on purpose, in order to meet 
Assam., Be this as it may, he had previously been told by his 
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nephew, Aly, who was always faithful to him, that she had 
been engaged in at least one intrigue since her marriage. In 
short, so much had been said on the subject, that the Prophet 
‘ame to the conclusion that no human testimony could restore 
the reputation of his favorite. It was, therefore, necessary 
to procure divine aid; and, accordingly, he sent to heaven for 
a chapter of the Koran—the 24th—which placed her inno- 
cence above all doubt; declared that never again should any 
respectable woman be deemed guilty of adultery, except on 
the positive testimony of at least four credible w itnesses ; and 
that any one who called her character into question, on in- 
sufficient grounds, should be publicly secourged. Nor was this 
a mere matter of form in the case of Ayesha, a half-dozen of 
her accusers having been made to suffer the full penalty. As 
a matter of course, Ayesha was now purer than ever. Lest 
the Prophet might be supposed to have any sympathy for 
those guilty of weaknesses, such as those attributed to his 
wife, the chapter mentioned takes the highest ground at the 
outset against all sins of the kind. It begins thus: ‘ This 
Sura we have sent down from heaven; and have ratified the 
same ; and we have revealed therein evident signs that ye 
may be warned. The whore and the whoremonger shall ye 
scourge with an hundred stripes ;_ and let not compassion for 
them prevent you from executing the judgment of God.” 
This is very severe ; but it is virtually rendered null and void, 
at least in the majority of cases, by what follows: ‘“ But as to 
those who accuse women of reputation of whoredom, and 
produce not four witnesses of the fact, scourge them with 
fourscore stripes, and receive not their testimony forever.” 
Lest any true believer might be so stupid as not to under- 
stand this, the Koran adds further on, in the same chapter : 
“ As forthe party among you who have published the falsehood 
concerning Ayesha, think it not to be an evil unto you; on 
the contrary, it is better for you. Every man of them shall 
be punished according to the injustice of which he had been 
guilty ; and he among them, who hath undertaken to aggra- 
vate the same, shall suffer a grievous punishment.” 

Nor are these the only cases in which Mahomet pretends 
to secure the sanction of the Almighty for the indulgence of 
his lust. That in which he is surprised by his two wives in 
the bed of his young servant, Mariana, a mere girl, is, if pos- 
sible, more scandalous. still. They make an outery and 
threaten to expose him. .He swears that, if they will say 








no 
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nothing about it, they will never have any similar cause of 
complaint. But Mariana being a ve ry pre tty girl, the Prophet 
soon forgets his oath, and once more he is caught in flagrante 
delicto by his wives, who are now so disgusted and indignant 
that they rush out of his house and tell the neighbors what 
had happened. The seandal had gone so far now, that it was 
impossible to remove it by human means ; and, as it would 
not do for a P rophet to be regarded as a transgressor by his 
followers, ‘Wd had recourse to the usual alternative of procur ing 
a sort of dispensation from the Almighty in the shape of 
new text for the Koran. This done, all is right of course; 
and the wives return, begging to be forgiven for their lack ot 
faith, and promising never again to question the propriety of 
anything which the | ‘rophet might think proper to do in ear- 
rying out the inscrutable will of the Almighty, whose apostle 
he is. 

Mahomet himself used to boast, aceording to Albufera and 
others, that the angel Gabriel instrueted him in the compo- 
sition of a ragout which gave him the strength and enduranee 
of forty men. Such are the pec ‘uliar effects of the angelie 
prepi aration that, for the sake of our fair readers, we give them 
in the drapery of a dead language, as may be seen at the bot- 
tom of this page.* If any further proof were wanting as to 
the real character of the revelations of the Koran, and their 
relation to the Prophet’s own passions, it would be found in 
his descriptions of the pleasures to be enjoyed by the faithful 
in Puramne—onen, for example, as the following : 

‘And whe n the he aven shal i be rent in sunde Fe and shall be come re d 
as arose, and shall melt as ointment, on that day neither man nor genius 
shall be asked concerning his sin. The wicked shall be known by their 
marks, and they shall be taken by their forelocks and the feet and shall be 
cast into hie ll. This is hell W hich the wicked deny as a falsehood : They 
shall pass to and fro between the same and hot boiling water. But 
for him who dreadeth the tribunal of his Lord are prepared two, gardens, 
planted with sha ly trees. In each of them two fountains shall be tlowing 
in each of them shall there be of every fruit two kinds. They shall re- 
pose on couches, the linings whereof shall be of thick silk, interwoven 
with gold; and the fruit of the two gardens shall be near at hand to 


gather. Therein shall receive them beauteous damsels,” &c., &e.—Chap. lv 
& ** Mohamedes affirmabat hoc pulmentum & Gabriele Angelo se edoctum 


fuisse, utilitatem ejus, eodem Angelo teste, in eo consistere, ut renes corroboret 
Quandoque Angeli jussu Mohamedes ex eo edens una nocte pugnavit adversus 
quadraginta viros, aliasque quadragies indefatigatus rem cum feeminis habuit. 
Sane hac, annum delir ibe fabellas aut alicujus Moslemanica fecta osoris 
calumnias esse opinaremur nisi prafatum authorem juris peritissimum eum- 
demque obsequentissimum Mohamedis sectatorem ea omnia diserté Arabico 
stylo, capite de qnorundam ciborum delectu utilitate videremus referentem.”’ 
Sonita, D Nonnullis Oriental Urbilus, p. 80 
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The motives which inspired these passages are sufficiently 
evident. The Prophet was libidinous ; he knew a large pro- 
portion of his countrymen were the same ; it was but natural, 
therefore, that he should place beautiful damsels among the 
chief attractions of his Paradise. Yet it does not appear that 
he was very tender to the fair sex. No fact in his lite is better 
authenticated than that he used to beat his wives when they 
displeased him. On one occasion, while he was chastising one 
rather cruelly in this way, the rest got up a sort of indigna- 
tion meeting in the harem against him, threatening that, let 
the Koran say what it would to the contrary, they would all 
leave him if he persisted in using the stick. This seems to 
have had the desired effect. The explanation he gave for his 
cruelty, in the particular instance referred to, is, if possible, 
worse than the act itself, namely, that he had beaten her not 
so much for what she had done as for being so old and ugly— 
so much inferior in attractions to the rest. This flattered 
their vanity, and they returned to their allegiance. 

It is not true, however, that he excluded women from 
heaven, or denied that they had souls ; though this is the pre- 
vailing impression throughout Christendom.* He was far too 
shrewd, and knew more about human nature than to make 
the more beautiful part of creation enemies to his religion. 
They might forgive him easily enough for beating one that had 
no charms ; but to have excluded all from paradise was more 
than even a Prophet dared to do. It would appear, at the 
same time, that the Christian writers who spread the report 


re 


© Bayle and Voltaire are at issue on this point. The former held that the 
Koran persecuted the fair sex, both in this world and in the next: ‘ Il ne se 
contenta pas de le rendre malheureux ence monde, ille privaméme de la joie 
du Paradis. Non seulement il ne voulut pas l'y admettre, mais il voulut aussi 
que cette joie servit d’affliction aux femmes; car on pretend qu'il a enseigné 
que les plaisirs du mariage, dout les hommes joujrout aprés cette vie, leur 
seront fournis par des pucelles d'une beauté ravissante, que Dieu a crées au 
ciel, et.qui leur ont été destindes de toute éternité ; et pour ce qui est des 
femmes, elles n’entreront pas dans le Paradis, et ne s'en aprocheront qu’autant 
qu'il faudra, pour découvrir a travers les pallissades ce qui s’y fera. C'est ainsi 
que leurs yeux seront témoins du bonheur des hommes, et du plaisir qu'ils 
prendront avec ces filles célestes. Que pouvoit—on imaginer de plus incom- 
mode? N’étoit-ce point étre ingenieux & mortifier son prochain ?’’—( Dictionnaire 
de Bayle, Art. Mahomet.) ‘‘ Our authors,”’ says Voltaire, ‘‘ much more numer- 
ous than the Jannisseries, had no great difficulty in arranging our womenon 
their side ; they persuaded that Mahomet looked upon them merely as intelligent 
animals ; that by the laws of the Koran they were all slaves, having no prop- 
erty in this world, nor any share in the Paradise of the next. The falsity of 
all this is evident ; but it has all been firmly believed.’’—Dictionnaire Philo- 
sophique, Art. Alcoran. 
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had some reason to believe it was true. Albufera relates that 
an old woman begged of him one day to tell her what she 
must do to go to heaven. ‘“O mother of Hafiz,” said he, 
‘there will be no old women in paradise at all.” The poor 
woman went out weeping in despair; but Mahomet consoled 
her by explaining that what he meant was, that all would be- 
come young on going to paradise. It is also related that, on 
his announcing that male and female would rise naked at the 
resurrection, his favorite wife, Ayesha, expressed her opinion 
that the thing would be immodest, if not absolutely danger- 
ous. ‘ Do not be alarmed my dear,” said he, “ no one will 
feel any inclination to laugh on that day.” If aneedotes like 
these are of no other use, they show that even the Prophet 
occasionally indulged in the luxury of a joke. There is 
abundant evidence in his biographies that no one better ap- 
preciated the joke of another, especially that of a pretty 
woman. His favorite wife knew this, and, whatever were her 
faults in other respects, she turned it to the best advantage. 
We have her own authority for this. ‘ Once,” she says, “ as 
the Prophet was mending his shoe, the perspiration broke out 
in his face, so that I could not see the peculiar light that used 
to radiate from it. ‘By Allah,’ said I, ‘ if Abu Kaber were to 
see you now, he would learn whether that poem of his about 
you is more applicable to you than any one else.’ Then, 
said he, ‘ But what poem is it that Abu Kaber has written 
aboutme?’ ‘ Hesays,’ replied I,‘ nothing less than this: ** When 
I beheld the Prophet I was all overjoyed ; his countenance 
shines as the cloud shines glittering with glory.” ‘ Hearing 
this, the Prophet, wiping away the perspiration and putting 
on a merrier face than usual said, ‘O Ayesha, God give thee 
a great reward.’ ” 

Hitherto we have only been pointing out the defects of 
the Koran and its author. It is but fair that we should now 
glance, however hurriedly, at the other side of the picture. 
Those who have been loudest in their denunciations of Ma- 
homet, as an impostor, do not deny that he was a man of 
genius. It isadmitted upon all hands—certainly by all intelli- 
gent men, not blinded with prejudice—that he possessed in the 
highest degree the peculiar intellectual qualities of the Shem- 
etic race to which he belonged. No other people at any age 
could boast of so fertile and lively an imagination as the 
Arabs; and the same is characteristic of them to the present 
day. “ The poor ignorant Arab, whether of the desert or 
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town,” says Mr. Layard, “moulds with clay the jars for his 
daily wants ina form which m:; tv be traced in the most elegant 
vases of Greece or Rome; and, what is no less remarkable, 
identical with that represented on monuments raised by 
his ancestors, 3,000 years before. If he speaks, he shows a 
ready eloquene e: his words are glowing and apposite ; his 
descriptions true, yet brilliant; his similes just, yet most fan- 
ciful. These high qualities seem to be innate in him ; he 
takes no pains to cultivate or improve them; he knows 
nothing of reducing them to any rule, or measuring them by 
any standard.” 

Much of this is remarkably true of Mahomet; and the 
Koran is just what might be expected from the highest type 
of a mind so constituted. We have already remarked that the 
work is mainly composed of small fragments thrown together 
Without any attempt at order or system ; but it is not the 
less true that many of its legends are exquisitely beautiful— 
most of them ineuleating a wholesome moral. It is pleasant 
to observe that the best of these are the ones borrowed trom 
the Old Testament. As a specimen of this kind we quote a 
passage from the eighteenth chapter, merely premising that 
the leading idea in Parnell’s Hermit, one of the finest poems 
of itskind in our language, is almost identical with that of the 
Prophet in this instance : 

‘Then they found one of our servants to whom we had been gracious 
and given him instruction from ourselves. Moses said, ‘May I follow 


thee, that thou mayest instruct me in some of what thouart directed in? 
He said, * Thou wilt not be able to bear with me; how should you bear 
with what you do not compr hend?? He replied, ‘Thou shalt tind 
me patient, 1 will not be disobedient in aught.” He said, ‘Then if thou 
followest me, ask not of anything until I mention it to thee.” So they 
went on, till they entered a boat, which he split. ‘Have you split it,’ 
cried Moses, ‘that you may dr wn the ow mage it? Yon have done a 
strange thing.’ “ Did I not tell thee.’ said he, ‘that thou couldst not bear 


with me?’ ‘*Chide me not.’ said Mos s, ‘in eo | forget: and be not 


harsh at my behavior. Then they went on till they met a child, which 
he killed. * What, exclaimed Moses, hi ave you killed an innocent person 
without his having killed another! truly you have done a grievous deed.’ 


‘Pid IT not tell you,’ he said, * you could not bear with me?’ Moses re- 
plied, ‘If I ask you about anything after this, take me with you no long rer, 
verily my exeuses ave sincere.’ So they went on till they came to a vil 


lage, where they asked its inmates for refreshments, but they refused to 
entertain them, and they found in it a wall that was about to tumble, and 
he set it straight. ‘If you pleased,’ said Mos: s, ‘you might here requite 


them.’ ‘This, said the holy man, ‘is a separation between thee 

and me; but I will explain to thee that which thou couldst not bear with. 

The boat belonged to some poor people who labor on the sea, and I wished 
ire it. } rs 


to Injure it, because a tvrant Was in search of them who takes every ves- 


VOL. IL.—NO. VI. Ys 
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sel by foree. As to the child, his parents were righteous, and I feared he 
would afflict them with his unruliness and impiety, and I wished the Lord 
might give them in exchange better than he, innocent and dutiful. The 
wall was the property of two children, orphans in the city, and beneath 
it was a hidden treasure belonging to them; and their father was righ- 
teous, therefore the Lord wished that they should arrive at maturity and 
obtain their treasure, a tender mercy from the Lord. I did it not of my 
own suggestion. This is the explanation of what you could not bear 


with 

Of a somewhat similar character is the account which he 
gives, in the 24th chapter, of his own pretended journey to 
Paradise, a portion of which we transcribe here, as abridged 
by the Abbé Reinaud: 


“One night,” said Mohammed, * whilst 1 was asleep, the angel Gabriel 
resented himself before me, and ordered me to follow him; at the same 
time he took me by the hand and made me mount the celestial beast Al 
Borak (the thunder): he then conducted me through the air. We travelled 
between heavy with such rapidity, that in the twinkling ot 

Leve we rea Phere we stopped to offer prayer; after 
ich, resumit vy, Wearrived at Bethlehem, the country of 
’ +) 





stopped there also to offer a prayer; after 


rroceeded to Jerusalem, and stopped on the site of Solomon’s 





iple. I " ittered another prayer there, the angel took me up, 
and, covering me with his wings, carried me to heaven. We passed sux 


cessively through the seven heavens, saluting the angels and archangels 
that met us, and conversing with the patriarchs and prophets that had 
lived in the olden times. At last, arrived near the throne of God, i ad- 
vanced alone, and approached the Ineffable Presence. There I saw thing- 
that human tongue cannot express, nor human imagination comprehend. 
Atter having conversed with the Lord, I returned to Gabriel, and we 
descended back to Jerusalem, from whence we returned to Mecca. This 
long voyage was performed in so short a space of time that no one per- 


ceived my absence. 





The account of the birth of Moses, the manner in which 
he was exposed by his mother, how a nurse was procured for 
him, &e., is equally fanciful, and equally different from that 
given in the Bible. It is otherwise, however, with the story 
of Joseph and his brethren, the chief incidents of which are 
the same in bothnarratives. Thereare, notwithstanding, some 
additions in the Koran, which give the whole story an air of 
romance but little consistent with the elegant simplicity and 
touching pathos of the original. But it is the passionate 
ejaculations, graphic, picturesque descriptions, and bold and 
striking metaphors in the Koran, which constitute its chief 
merits, considered simply as a literary production. Not afew 
of these are worthy of comparison with the finest passages in 
Job or Homer. 





~ 
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The following passage, descriptive of the resurrection, 
taken from the Sist chapter, has seldom, if ever, been sur- 
passed in its kind : 


** When the sun shall be folded up; and when the stars shall fall ; and 
when the mountains shall be made to pass away; and when the camels, 
ten months gone with young, shall be neglected; and when the wild 
beasts shall be gathered together; and when the seas shall boil: and 
when the souls shall be joined again to their bodies: and when the gir! 
who hath been buried alive shall be asked for what crime she was put to 
death; and when the books shall be laid open; and when the heaven shall 
be removed ; and when hell shall burn tiercely ; and when Paradise shall 
be brought near; then every soul shall know what it hath wrought.” 

Of a similar character is the opening passage of chapter 91: 

‘By the sun and its rising brightness; by the moon when she fol 
loweth him; by the day when it showeth his splendor; by the night 
when it covereth him with darkness; by the earth and Him who spread 
it forth; by the soul and Him who completely formed it, and inspired into 
the same its faculty of distinguishing and power ot choosing, wickedness 
and piety ; now is He who hath puritied the same happy,” &e. 

Nowhere else, save in the Bible, are the omnipotence 
of God and his indissoluble intimacy with the world He has 
created, proclaimed in language more striking and impressive 
than in the following passage : 


* Wherefore glorify God when the evening overtaketh you, and when 
ye rise in the morning; and unto Him be praise in heaven and earth; and 
at sunset, and when ve rest at noon, Ie bringeth forth the living out of 
the dead, and Ie bringeth forth the dead out of the living; and He quick- 
eneth the earth after it hath been dead; and in like manner shall ye be 
brought forth from vour graves, Of [is signs, one is that He hath created 
you of dust : and, behold, ve are become Inen spread over the face of the 
earth. And of Ilis signs, another is that He hath created for you, out of 
yourselves, wives, that ye may live with them, and hath put love and com- 
passion between vou; verily, herein are signs unto people who consider. 
And of His signs are also the creation of the heavens and the earth, and 
the variety of your Janguages, and of your complexions; verily, herein 
are signs to men of understanding. And of Tis signs are your sleeping by 
night and by day, and your seeking to provide for yourselves of His abun- 
dance; verily, herein are signs unto men who hearken. Of Ilis signs, 
others are that He showeth you the lightning to strike terror, and to give 
hope of rain, and that He sendeth down water from heaven, and quick- 
eneth thereby the earth after it hath been dead; verily, herein are signs 
unto people who understand. And of His signs, this also is one, namely, 
that the heaven and the earth stand firm at His command: hereafter, 
when He shall call you out of the earth, at one summons, behold, ve shall 
come forth.”—Aoran (Sale’s Translation), chapter xxx. 


There is no tenet he dwells more upon, or reiterates more 
frequently or more emphatically, than the unity of God. In 
other words, he puts the Theistic argument in every form ; 
and his enthusiasin never rises to a higher pitch than when 
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he is enforcing it. To this there could be no objection, were 
it not that he is equally vehement in his attacks on the tenets 
of Christianity, as in the following instance: “ They have 
said, the Everlasting hath taken to himself a Son. Verily 
you approach a tremendous subject. It wanted but little 
that the heavens had cracked, the earth split, and the moun- 
tains crumbled to the dust—for that they named a Son to the 
Everlasting. It suiteth not the Everlasting to take to him- 
self a son; for all that is in earth and heaven, doth it not 
crouch to him?”—Chap. 19. In chapter 122 he puts the same 
idea in another form; ‘ God is one, eternal, neither begetting 
nor begotten; no one is like to Him.” Most of the commen- 
tators on the Koran concur in the opinion that the words 
just quoted had much more effect than his sword in subjugat- 
ing the East. What is nearer to the truth, however, is that 
the religion of the Koran succeeded because it was, in the 
main, admirably adapted to the wants and wishes of those to 
whom it was preached. We have an interesting proof of 
this in the autobiography of the Emperor Timur (Tamer- 
lane). Translated by Major Charles Stuart. Teregay, the 
father of the imperial author, gives his son an account of the 
motives that induced a Tartar emir to adopt the creed of 
Mahomet : 

‘The first of our family who had the honor of conversion to the faith 
of Islam was Keracher Nuyan, who was the son-in-law of lagtay Khan ; as 


he was asensible man, he, of his own accord, adopted the faith of Ma- 
homet, and said to his family and people: ‘When I look around me in 
the universe, I see but one world, yet I am of opinion that there are other 


worlds besides; but I am also convinced that there is only one God, 
who hath created all these worlds; but as he has chosen this world as his 
special dominion, he has deemed it requisite to have ministers (to instruct 
mankind); he hath therefore chosen Mahomet to be his Vizéer in this 
world, and as it was requisite that Mahomet should have ministers (to 
extend his religion), he hath appointed thi holy race of Khalifs to this 
diginity.’ ’™* 

It is worthy of remark, that those most distant from the 
home of Mahomet had most faith in his inspiration, affording 
an additional proof of the adage that the prophet is without 
honor in his own country. Indeed, of no one has this been 
more emphatically true, than of the Arabian Prophet, since 
nowhere else did he experience such unrelenting opposition 
as he did at Meeea. It is here he was so often told to his 
face that his pretended revelations were forgeries ; and that 


> Mulfuzat Timiiry ; or Autobiographical Memoirs of the Emperor Timtr 
Tamerlane), vol. xi., Pp 188 
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he had not inspiration even to forge in a detent manner 
without employing men of more talent and learning than 
himself to aid him. That these were no mere insinuations, 
casually made, is evident, from the Koran itself; for most of 
the sixteenth chapter was written for the express purpose of 
silencing them. ‘* When I substitute one verse for another,” 
says the P rophet (* the reason for which changes is known to 
God), some unbelievers cry out, ‘Thou hast forged these 
verses; but they know not how to distinguish truth from 
falsehood. Say rather that the Holy Spirit brought those 
verses of truth to me from God. Others say, sti// more 
malignantly, * There is a certain man who labors with him 
in composing the Koran.’ But how can this man, to whom 
they attribute my works, have taught me, speaking ashe does, 
a foreign language, while the Koran is written in the purest 
Arabic?” Of all that was human in the Koran he wished to 
have the undivided credit himself—in other words, he would 
acknowledge no collaborator but God. “ Who but God,” he 
asks in his tenth chapter, “ could have composed the Koran ? 
Mahomet, you say, has forged this book. Well, try to write 
one chapter resembling it, and call to your aid whomsoever 
you please.” 

Several learned men have been suspected, in turn, of hay- 
ing aided him in the composition of the Koran ; but those on 
whom the suspicion fell mainly were a Jew named Bensalon, 
and a monk named Sergius. All others were acquitted in 
time, save these, and finally there were but few who believed 
that even they had any hand in the work. It seems that 
being liberal, as well as learned, both had great admiration 
for the genius of Mahomet—so much, that, at the risk 
being ranked among his disciples by their own respective 
brethren, they were in the habit of visiting him frequently, 
when he had se areely any other friends in Mecea, save the 
fourteen alluded to at the beginning of this article ; and when 
there was scarcely a poorer man in the Holy City. Further 
than their generous conduct, in this way, there is no evidence 
that either ever composed a line of the Koran. Both denied 
having done so, and insisted that, leaving divine inspiration 
out of the question, he had himself all the qualifications ne- 
cessary for the work, without employing any other aid than 
that of a copyist. 

Be this as it may, no unprejudiced person, capable of the 
task, can examine the history of Mahomet, and the results he 
has accomplished, both with the pen and the sword, especially 
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with the former, without coming to the conclusion that he 
was a master-spirit. Nor does it seem too much to regard 
him, impostor though he was, as a benefactor of mankind. 
Before the Christian reader denies this, let him bear in mind 
that, however objectionable are many of the tenets of Islam- 
ism, it makes the nearest approach to Christianity of all 
other religions; and that the religion for which it was sub- 
stituted was partly Atheism, and partly Sadduceeism. In 
other words, it is, in every respect, a vast improvement on 
its predecessor—a decided step in advance—not only the 
origin of a new polity, but also the foundation of a new 
literature. At no time have any considerable number of the 
learned, even of those countries where Islamism has taken 
deepest root, regarded the Koran as divinely inspired ; but it 
is not the less true that they have always revered it as an 
intellectual boon. This would be sufficiently evident from 
the fact, that to this day the Arabians call the age, which pre- 
ceded that of Mahomet, the Age of Ignorance. It is easy to 
degrade Mahomet as a prophet; any intelligent person pos- 
sessed of ordinary reasoning faculties can do so: but not 
without exalting him as a man, perhaps, above all other 
men that have ever lived since the time of Moses, not except- 
ing Confucius or Zoroaster. That he lad vices is only to 
say that he was human. Nor is he charged with many. 
Indeed, the worst that can be said against his moral charac- 
ter is, that his passions had been instrumental in enslaving, 
toa great extent, all Mahometan women. Admitting that 
this charge, grave though it be, is but too well founded, it 
may still be doubted whether he has not done more good 
than harm—whether, after all, he has not elevated more 
than degraded even the fuir sex, since he was by no means 
the first of his countrymen that recommended polygamy, both 
by precept and example. 

No lite of Mahomet written in the English language gives 
a more truthful idea of the character of the Prophet than 
that by Washington Irving, the first volume (National Edi- 
tion) of which we have placed, with other works, at the 
head of our article. It is a book that all may read with 
profit and pleasure, characterized as it is by all the graces of 
style for which the author of Bracebridge Hail is preéminent. 
The fair, impartial account which Irving gives of the great 
Lmpostor’s “* Successors,” will greatly aid the student of his- 
tory in forming a correct opinion of Mahomet himself, and, 
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at the same time, serve to illustrate the manner in which the 
religion of Islam has been so widely propagated. Those, 
however, who would understand the subject in all its bear- 
ings, must read the Koran, and at least two or three of the 
other books, which we have selected from many others, as a 
text for this paper. ; 


Arr. VI.—1. Testamenta Vetusta: being Illustrations from Wills 
of Manners, Customs, &e.; as well as of the De soonte and 
Possessions of many distinguishe d familie s from the Reign of 
He nry Il. to the Accession of (uee n Elizabeth. By ne HOLAS 
Harris Nicoias, Barrister-at-law, F. RS. 2 vols. London, 

3. A Collection of all the Wills now h nown to he extant of the Kings 
and (Queens of England, Princes and Princesses of Wales, and 
every branch of the Blood Roya!, from the Reign of William the 
Conqueror to that of Henry VIL, exclusive ; with Explanatory 
Notes and a Glossary. London: Printed for the Society of 
Antiquaries. 


3. Be que sts, and those for whose Be ne fit the y are made, with Cu- 
rious Instances of Ingratitude. 8vo. Edinburgh. 


Or all customs, that of making a will is the most an- 
cient and most universal. However much nations have dif- 
fered on almost every other subject, all have agreed in re- 

garding as more or less sacred the wishes of the dying as to 
the disposition of their property after death. Even those 
who had no idea of the immortality of the soul, felt that they 
could be guilty of no more dishonorable act than to set those 
wishes at naught. In short, Jew and Gentile, Christian and 
Mahometan, Polytheist and Idolator, have each, though in 
different degrees, evinced their willingness to pay this tribute 
of respect to the memory of their depi arted friends. 

The earliest will on reeord is that of which we have an 
account in the forty-eighth chapter of Genesis, where Jacob, 
on being visited by Joseph and his two sons, Ephraim and 
Manasseh, makes a formal will, which concludes as follows: 
“ Moreover, I have given to thee one portion above thy breth- 
ren, which I took out of the hand of the Amorite with my 
sword and with my bow” (v. 22). In different other parts 
both of the Old and the New Westeme nt, the same solemn for- 
mality is brought to our notice, and everywhere in a manner 
calculated to inspire respect and veneration for the last 
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wishes of the dead, even when they seem whimsical, if not 
altogether unjust. Whatever immorality Mahomet was 
guilty of towards the living, he was always careful that the 
dying words of the most humble should possess a force and 
sanctity that could not be contravened with impunity. All 
that was necessary for the heirs, or any of them, in order to 
secure whatever was coming to them, was to be able to prove 
that the will had really been made in their favor. “O true 
believers !”’ says the Koran, * let witnesses be taken between 
you, when death approaches any of you, at the time of making 
the testament ; let there be two witnesses, just men, from 
among you; or two others of a different tribe or faith from 
yourse lves, if ye be journeying in the earth, and the ace ‘ident 
of death befal you. Ye shall shut them both up, after the 
afternoon prayer, aud they shall swear by God, if ye doubt 
them, and they shall say, We will not sell our evidence fora 
bribe, although the person concerned be one who is related to US, 
neither will we conceal the testimony of God, for then should 
we certainly be of the number of the wicked. But if it ap- 
pear that both have been guilty of iniquity, two others shall 
stand up in their place, of those who have convicted them of 
falsehood, the two nearest in blood, and they shall swear by 
God, saying, Verily, our testimony is more true than the testi- 
mony of these two, neither have we prevaricated, for then 
should we become of the number of the unjust. This will 
be easier, that men may give testimony according to the 
plain intention thereof, or fear lest a different oath be given 
after their oath.’’ Thus in the Mahometan as well as in the 
Jewish law, the binding, not to say the sacred character of 
the will, is placed beyond doubt; the only question is as to 
the faet whether the person purporting to have made it, ac- 
tually did so. 

Zoroaster and Confucius have taken equal pains to im- 
press their disciples with a due regard for the sanctity of a 
will. ‘ The person who would cheat sister or brother,” says 
the former, “ out of what had been bequeathed to her or 
him by father or mother, or any other friend, may fairly be 
presumed to be capable of robbing his neighbor. If he did 
uot so, it is fear, not honesty, that would prevent him.” 
Zoroaster is still more severe, since he compares the person 
who would take advantage of his brother so far as to deny 
him, by false representations, of a fair proportion of what had 
been left to both by parent or friend, to an assassin; for he 
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says: “It is, in a certain sense, to assassinate the testator.” 
Those who would tamper with wills for the purpose of cheat- 
ing their own kindred are declared infamous in the sacred 
books of the Hindoos; and, to the present day, the penalty 
of such tampering is loss of caste—the greatest that can be 
inflicted, save death itself. Indeed, there are many who 
would much rather die on the scaffold than suffer the disgrace 
and privations inseparable from loss of caste. 

We see from Homer that the Greeks not only respected 
wills made by each other, but also those made by their 
enemies, the Trojans; nor were the latter less scrupulous or 
less generous on their part. The most ancient system of 
Greek laws that has reached us, is that of Solon; who gave 
particular prominence in his “ Twelve Tables” to the law for 
the recovery of bequests—a law subsequently adopted and 
rigidly enforced by the Romans, so that every citizen could 
dispose of his property as he thought proper. “Uv legussit 
super pecunia tutelave sue ret ita jus esto.” Ulpian tells us that 
even women had the privilege of making wills under certain 
conditions. Alexander died at so early an age that he does 
not seem to have had any time to make a formal will. When 
he saw, however, that death had taken him by surprise, and 
that he had only a few moments to live, he presented his 
ring to Perdiceas. Czesar, upon the other hand, had his will 
carefully drawn out. Whenever he gained a great battle he 
added a codicil, always remembering, not only his soldiers, but 
the poor of Rome in general. Even after he was slain, his 
will was held sacred. This is sufficiently evident from the 
oration of Mark Antony over his body, so admirably drama- 
tized by Shakespeare : 

But here’s a parchment with the seal of Cesar! 

I fou nd it in his closet—'tis his will; 

Let but the commons hear this testament 

(Whi ich, pardon me, I do not mean to read), 

And the y would go and kiss dead Cresar’s wounds, 


And dip their na a )kins in his sacred blood. 


4 Cit. We'll bear the will read it, Mark ner igh 
Cit. The will! the will! we will hear Cresar’s will. 


* * * * 


Cit. The will! the testament! 
2 Cit. The will, villains, murderers; the will! read the will! 
i * * * * * 
Ant. Here is the w ill, al nd under Casar’s seal : 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several one, seventy-five drachmas. 
' * a ~ * 
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Moreover he has left you all his walks, 

His private arbors, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber; he hath left them you 

And to your heirs for ever, common pleasures, 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 

Ilere was a Cresar! When comes such another? 

Those who hated and feared him most when alive—nay, 
those who did not shrink from taking his life, dared not now 
dispute that his will ought to be respected. The great 
Hannibal, when forced into exile in his old age by his un- 
grateful country, still hoped that his will would be respected 
even by his enemies. He had indeed nothing left to bequeathe 
after all his vietories—neither gold nor possessions. His only 
dying request was, therefore, that he should be buried in 
Lybia. Nor did he think that even Flaminius, who would 
not suffer him to live in the court of Prussias, would deny 
him this last favor, so that he was obliged to strangle him- 
self, or take poison in order to avoid a more cruel fate—his 
last words being, according to Livy, * Let us deliver the 
Romans from their cares and anxieties, since they think it 
too tedious and dangerous to wait for the death of a poor, hated 
old man.” «The conduct of Rome towards Hannibal reminds 
one of that of England towards Napoleon; and if we bear 
in mind that the former was Pagan, the latter Christian, it 
will be difficult to decide whether the Carthaginian general 
or the French emperor had most reason to complain of his 
enemy. In Napoleon’s carefully drawn will, with its five 
codicils, there are no more emphatic or solemn clauses than 
these: 

“TI die, prematurely assassinated by the English oligarchy and its ecut- 
throat (sicaire). The English nation will not be slow in avenging me.” 

‘The two anfortunate results of the invasion of France, when she 
had still so many resources, are to be attributed to the treason of Mar- 


mont, Angereau, Talleyrand, and La Fayette. I forgive them: may the 


prosperity of France forgive them, like me !” 

There is a volume of eloquence in these two brief passages. 
But we must not pass so hurriedly from the time of Hannibal 
to that of Napoleon, except to make a passing remark, as 
we have done, although we must necessarily omit all mention 
of scores of curious and interesting wills made during 
the intervening period, which, like those already referred to, 
have survived the ravages of time. The oldest English will 
recorded in the volumes before us is that of the good King 
Alfred, written in the original Saxon, and perhaps the best 
specimen extant of that dialect. A more curious document 
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is scarcely to be seen in the British Museum, where the 
original now is. It was translated by Mr. Astle in 1788, 
from whose version we extract a characteristic passage or 
two. It seems that when the will was drawn, his family 
consisted of three sons and three daughters, two nephews 
and a cousin. setween these he divides certain lands, 
manors, and sums of money according as he likes them, 
or thinks they have greater or less claims upon him. ‘“ And 
to my two sons,” he says, “ one thousand of pounds, to each 
five hundred of pounds, ‘and to my eldest daughter, and to the 
middlemost, and to the youngest, and to Ealhaith, to them 
four, four hundred of pounds, to each one hundred of pounds.” 
The next reyal English will that claims any particular 
notice is that of King John, who granted the Magna Charta. 
Among the executors charged with the exeeution of this will 
are the Cardinal Legate, three bishops, two abbots, three earls, 
and two lords. What they are mainly required to do, is to 
render full satisfaction for any wrongs that may have been 
done by the king, to « ‘contribute towards the reeove ry of the 
Holy Land, to provide for the support of his children, and to 
distribute alms for the good of his soul. This indeed was not 
a littke—it required no small amount; but King John had a 
large private fortune altogether independently of his crown. 
We quote a brief passage : 

*T pray, moreover, that whoever shall afford them counsel and aid 
in carrying out my testament, may receive the grace and favor of God; 
but that whoever shall infringe their order and disposition may incur the 
malediction and indignationof Almighty God, and the Blessed Mary, and 
all the saints,” 

This shows what was thought of the sacredness of a will 
in the time of King John. No biography of Katharine of 
Arragon, the divorced queen of Henry VIIL, presents the 
character of that unfortunate princess in a more amiable light 
than her will. It is in full accordance with that so admirably 
drawn by Shakespeare in the tribute to her merits as a wile 
and a woman, which he puts into the mouth of her unteeling 
and brutal husband : 

“Item, I ordain to Franciseo Philippe all that I owe unto him, and be- 
sides that XLZ. sterling. Item, I ordain to Mr. John, mine apothecary, 
his wages forthe year coming, and besides that all that is due unto him, 
Item, I ordain that Mr. Whiller be paid of expense about the making of 
my gown, and besides that of XX /. sterling. Item, I give to Philip, to 
Anthony, and to Bastian, to every of the m AX JZ. sterling. Item, I ordain 
to the little maidens X Z. to every of them. Item, | ordain that my gold- 
smith be paid of his wages for the year coming, and besides all that is 
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due to him hitherto. Item, I ordain that my launderer be paid of that is 
due unto her, and besides that of her wages for the year coming. Item, 
4 ( _ nto the Sabell of Vergas XX JZ. sterling. Item, to my ghostly 
r his wages for the year coming. Item, it may please the King my 
go or Lord, that the house ornaments of the church are to be made of my 
gowns, which he holdeth, for to serve the convent thereat I shall be 
buried. And the furs of the same I give for my daughter.’ 


The will of the (Jueen of Seots is too well known to 
render it necessary that we should quote any of it here, 
especially as its genuineness has been questioned, some pre- 
tending that she made no will. No one ean read it without 
motion. In view of the circumstances under which it was 
written, it has all the force and pathos of a tragedy. Not 
one of those—even the very humblest—who remained faith- 
ful to her during her long and cruel captivity, is forgotten. 
It is not much she had to give while preparing for the 
seatlold; but whatever it was, she took care that each 
would gee a Share. There 1 s pi ainful evidence throughout 
the will, of the grief in act h it was coniposed—t that sad 
weariness of ee destiny, so finely expre essed in the closing 
stanza of Burns’s “* Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots, on the 
approach of Spring:”* 

“Oh! soon to me may summer-suns 
Nae mair light up the morn! 
Nae mair to me the autumn winds 
Wave o’er the yellow corn! 
And in the narrow house o’ death 
Let winter round me ray 
And the next tlow’rs that deek the sprit 


Bloom on my peaceful grave! 

Klizabeth, domineering to the last, as if she were io live 
forever, neglected even to name her suecessor, until she 
was unable to sign her name. Many curious and interesting 
accounts are given of the efforts made by her courtiers to 


ascertain from her own lips who it was she wished to sue- 
ceed her on the throne. The one generally deemed most 


reliable, is that given by Lady Southwall, who did not part 
with her, during her illness, until she died. “ Her throat.” says 





© There is n » doubt but she had intended to add a codicil to the will, which 
| had sent to the wrench court tor sate-keeping, shortly | ore her ion 
not | evin that El beth w muld dare to put her to death in the ia ol the 
civilized world Lene > hh r sur] rise when informed that she must prepare lor 
t “That is very sudden,’ paid the Queen, © and le 3 no time fi 
preparation in consequence of my papers being seized and detains L. I have 
not yet finished my will, and it is necessary that I should con ivor to make 
some art ments to provide for my faithful servants, who Ah we sacrificed 
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her ladyship, “ troubled her much; they desired her to hold up 
her finger when they named whom she ‘liked 5 w hereupon they 
named the King of France (this was to try her intellect), 
then she never stirred; the King of Scotland—she made no 
sign ; then they named Lord Beauchamp—this was the heir 
of Seymour, whose rights were derived from his mother, Lady 
Katharine Gray, the most unfortunate of Elizabeth’s victims. 
Anger awakened the failing mind of the expiring Queen ; she 
aroused herself at the name of the injured person, whom she 
could not forgive, and said fiercely, ‘I will have no raseal’s 
son in my seat, but one worthy to be a king.’ 

The kings of continental Europe have always had less 
confidence in wills than the sovereigns of England. When 
Sobieski, the king of Poland, was exhorted on his death- 
bed to make a will, his reply was: “ We kings, to our sor- 
row, are not obeyed whilst living; can we expect to be 
obeyed when we are dead?” Peter the Great of Russia, on 
being importuned in a similar manner, at last replied: “I 
have, indeed, made a will; but I have little faith that it will 
ever be executed. Any of my subjects, even the humblest, 
might say the reverse ; their wills would be respected; but 
itis different with the wills of kings.” Ferdinand II., of 
Spain, was of the same opinion; he made a will, however, 
but only to please his friends. We may add one more 
example, that of Louis XIV. “ This,” he said to his chief 
ministers, ‘is my will. No one knows its contents but my- 
self. I deliver it to you to keep in the Parliament, to which 
I cannot give a greater proof of my esteem and confidence, 
than to make them depositories of it. The examples of the 
kings my predecessors, and that of the will of the king my father, 
warn me what may become of this; but it has been insisted 
on; I have been tormented. I have been left no repose, 
say what I would.” 

In the will of Isabel, Countess of Warwick, dated July 
15, 1439, oceurs the following passage, which will serve as 
a specimen of bequests which seem to have been very com- 
mon in England, in the middle of the fifteenth century, but 
which ceased in the time of Elizabeth, as “ dangerous idola- 
tries,” it being not unlikely, according to the pious “ Virgin 
Queen,” that men might so far forget themselves as to worship 
fine statues. 

“Also [T will that my statue be made all naked, with my hair 
cast backwards, according to the design and model which Thomas Porte 
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chalion has for that purpose, with Mary Magdalen laying her hand across, 
and St. John the Evangelist on the right side, and St. Anthony on the 
left; at my feet a scutcheon, impaling my arms with those of the Earl, 
my husband, supported by two griffins, but on the sides thereof the sta- 
tues of poor men and women in their poor array, with their beads in 
their hands.” 

The most curious wills of allare those of literary men, who 
in general have but little to bequeath. In the will of Shake- 
speare, to be seen at the British Museum, is an interlineation 
in his own handwriting, in the following words: “I give 
unto my wife my brown best bed, with the furniture.” 
The great Edmund Burke had scarcely so much as a bed to 
give, yet he made a formal will, bequeathing “his soul to 
God.” It does not appear that Ben Jouson, Dryden, Gold- 
smith, Sheridan, or Sir Isaac Newton, made any will. Bacon 
had his will carefully prepared shortly before his death. 
The principal bequest it contained was a tutorship, but when 
his allairs came to be examined, it was found that there were 
no funds left wherewith to endow it. In the will of Dean 
Swift, we find such characteristic passages as the tollow- 
ing: “ Item—I bequeathe to Mr. Jolin Grattan, Prebend- 
ary of Clonmethan, my silver box, in which the freedom 
of the city of Cork was presented tome; and in whieh I desire 
the said John to keep the tobacco he usually cheweth, called pig- 
tail.’ He closes an “item” to the Rev. John Jackson, thus: 
*] also leave him my third best beaver hat.” A succeeding 
item consists of the following sentence: “ I leave to the Rev. 
Mr. John Worrall my best beaver hat.” Doubtless the hat is 
intended more as a satire than a gift, the ruling passion being 
stroug in death. Of a somewhat similar character is the will 
of the Earl of Pembroke. There is this difference, however, 
that the Dean is friendly even in his satire; if he bequeathes 
his hat, he also bequeathes his horses and mares to the same 
person; whereas, the Earl is at once profane and insulting : 


*Item.—I give all my deer to the Earl of Salisbury, who I know will 
preserve them, because he denied the king a buck out of one of his own 
parks. Jtem.—I give nothing to Lord Say; which legacy | give hin, 
because I know he will bestow it on the poor. Item.—TYo Tom May | 


give five shillings; I intended him more: but whoever has seen his * Iis- 
tory of the Parliament,’ thinks five shillings too much. Item.—l give 
Lis utenant-General Cr mwell one word of mine, because hitherto he never 
kept is own, Item I vive up the ghost.” 

The will of Sir William Petty fills sixteen closely printed 
octavo pages. It is not only a testament but an autobiogra- 
phy, in which he relates all his experience for the benetit of 
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his successors—taking care to omit none of his own virtues 
or accomplishments. The first paragraph will show how he 
does justice to himself in these respects : 

“In the first place, I declare and affirm that at the full age of fifteen 
years I had obtained the Latin, Greek, and French tongues, the whole 
body of common arithmetic, the practical geometry and astronomy con- 
ducing to navigation, drilling, &e., with the knowledyve of several mathe 
matical trades, all which, and having been at the University of Oxtord, 
preferred me to the King’s navy; where, at the age of twenty years, | 
had gotten up about threescore pounds, with as much mathematics as 
any of my age was known to have had.” 

Lord Erskine was evidently in an uncomfortable frame 
of mind when he made a will, in 1752, in which the follow- 
ing passage occurs: * Being, from a sense of honor, and not 
from any matter of personal resentment or revenge, about 
to expose my life to great peril, it is a comfort to me that 1 
have so few duties to fullil, previous to an event which may 
deprive me of every other opportunity of so doing.” It is 
evident that his lordship had strong objections to duelling. 
Above all others, it seems that he did not like to practise 
with Mr. Dennis O’Brien as his antagonist; but the latter 
thought that mortal offence had been given him, and con- 
sequently that nothing but pistols could wipe out the stain. 
Lord Erskine was a brave man, however, compared to Lord 
Rutland, who states in his will, written in 1569, that he was 
daily in terror of his life from the treatment of his wife, who 
made a practice of beating him with a cudgel. “1 have 
been so severely beaten,” he says, “this morning, that if I 
should receive a similar attack to-morrow, I could not 
survive it. In ease I am found dead, there need be little 
doubt as to the cause. Should I die within six months of 
this date, Lady Rutland, my once beloved wife, is to have no 
share of my property.’ The will of Lord Nelson presents 
the most striking contrast to this we can remember. When 
just about to engage the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, Oct. 2ist, 1805, his lordship recommends his mistress, 
Kimma, Lady Hamilton, to his “ king and country.” After 
enumerating various valuable services which he thought she 
had rendered, he says: * Could I have rewarded these, | 
would not now call upon my country ; but as that has not 
been in my power, I leave Emma, Lady Hamilton, there- 
fore, a legac y to my king and country, that they will give 
her an ainple provision to maintain her rank in life’ One 
of the most curious wills on record, is that of the famous 
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Lord Chesterfield. A paragraph will serve as a specimen. 
We need hardly premise that his godson was fond of hunting 
and horse-racing, and that the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster was fonder of money than beseemed a minister of 
the Gospel : 

“In ease my godson, Philip Stanhope, shall at any time hereafter 
keep, or be concerned in the keeping of, any race-lorse, or pack of 
hounds, or reside one night at Newmarket, that infamous seminary of 
iniquity and ill-manners, during the course of the races there; or shall 
resort to the said races, or lose in any one day at any game or bet what- 
ever, the sum 500/.; then, in any of the cases aforesaid, it is my express 
wish that he, my said godson, shall forfeit and pay out of my estate, the 
sum of HOOOZ, to and for the use of the Dean and Chapter ot West- 
minster.” 

To this we can make no additions for the present—not 
for lack of materials (for they are abundant, almost inex- 
haustible), but we must remember that other subjects have 
to be considered, and that they must have their fair share of 
space and time. In any ease, we should incline to brevity in 
treating about wills, from the facet that we intend to follow 
up our present article with one on the kindred subject of 
sepulture, epitaphs, &e. 





Arr. VII.— A Life of Aristotle. ine luding a Critical Discussion 
of some Que stions of Lit rary pete y connected with his Works. 
By the Re v. J. W. Buakestry, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity ot Ne "Gcaetaee Cambridge : MacMillan & Co. 

3. Aristotle’s Whol Works. Bekker’s Edition. The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1837. 

3. A History of the Literature of Greece. By Professor Muir 
and Dr. Donaupson. 3 vols., 8vo. London: J. W. Parker 
X« Son. 


NEARLY twenty-two hundred years have passed away 
since the death of Aristotle, and vet, this day, 1 In a Vast west- 
ern world, of which, with all his profound learning and far- 
seeing philosophy, he had never dreamed, and to a far greater 
extent in those remote islands of the northern seas, which, 
to the old Grecian mind, were associated only with some dim 
ideas of the barbarous, the bleak, and the terrible, his works 
are constantly and earnestly studied in all the seats of learn- 
ing, as necessary and familiar text-books. Far more than 
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this, however—the philosopher, dead so long, yet liveth, and 
exercises a potent, though unnoticed, sway in almost every 
department of philosophy, literature, oratory, and science, in 
all the civilized countries of the old world and the new. 
Especially for that system of logical and accurate reasoning, 
upon which the minister of religion, the popular orator, 
the pleader at the bar, and the statesman in the senate, all 
equally rely for persuading the hearts and convincing the 
judgments of their hearers, the men of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, so proud of its enlightenment and progress, are in- 
debted to the genius and wisdom of the tutor of Alexander. 
Nor is it merely in the department of Logic that this obli- 
gation of the modern world to the ancient philosopher exists. 
In Ethies, in Criticism, in Natural Philosophy and History, 
and in Theology, it is easy to trace the guiding track of this 
indefatigable and greatly gifted pioneer of learning. The 
extreme veneration accorded to his works by the schoolmen and 
theologians of the middle ages, gave rise, as a natural and iney- 
itable reaction, to a still more unreasonable disrespect and 
depreciation, and, for a considerable period after the Reform- 
ation, the influence of Martin Luther and his followers was 
successfully exerted to degrade the works and authority of 
Aristotle to a place in the curriculum of liberal studies even 
more unjustly low than the rank given them by the school- 
men had been undeservedly high. Had it not indeed been for 
the wiser and more moderate counsels of the gentle Me- 
lancthon, the impetuous Monk of Wittenberg would have 
swept away every trace and treatise of the Aristotelian 
teaching from the schools and colleges of the Reformed 
Chureh. Luther’s detestation of Aristotle was something 
remarkable, even in his headstrong and passionate nature. 
He used to tremble with rage, it is said, when the name of 
Aristotle was pronounced in his presence, and he went so 
far as to say that, if Aristotle had not been a man, he should 
be tempted to take him for a devil. This feeling doubtless 
arose from Luther’s consciousness of the powerful aid which 
the Church of Rome had derived from the Aristotelian Logic. 
This depreciatory feeling gradually extended from one di- 
vision of the philosopher’s works to another, till, with many, 
it became for atime almost as fashionable to sneer at the 
science and ethics of Aristotle, as it had once been to bow 
down before them as a power, against which there was no 
appeal. More particularly, at a very recent period, the 
VOL. III.—NO. VI. 8 
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** Natural Science” and “ Utilitarian School” men of Britain, 
while arrogating all solid and really scientifie discovery to 
themselves, attempted to ignore or deny the obligations the Vy 
were under to the old Stagirite. But the result has only 
added another confirmation to the proverb, “Magna est veritas 
et preralehit,’ and the more searching examination of the 
best scholars of our day has convincingly demonstrated that, 
mixed up of course with many errors, there are to be found 
in Aristotle’s works the foundation-principles of several of 
those classifications in Natural History, and of investigation 
in Natural Science, which these modern schoolmen have been 
most ready to claim as their own peculiar triumphs. To-day, 
then, after twenty-two hundred years, this old and so long 
dead Greek exercises a living and mighty influence over the 
literature and science of progressive America and conservya- 
tive England, of ingenious France and of learned Germany. 
In the ancient cloisters of classic Oxford, in the sterner and 
colder atmosphere of mathematical Cambridge, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s noble University of Dublin—second to no other 
seat of learning in the world for its wise and well-arranged 
combination of literature, logic, and science—in the Scotch 
Universities, so famed for mental and moral philosophy, and 
in those of Germany, Denmark, and Prussia, so illustrious for 
the labors of their alumni in the study of philology, criticism, 
and history—in all these various homes of science and edu- 
cation, the works of Aristotle, restored once more to a just 
position of honor, form an important part of the regular 
course of study. These are great and striking facts, some 
explanation of which cannot fail to be deeply interesting to 
every thoughtful mind. 

Who and what was this old Greek, who thus lives and 
rules in the mind-world of thisenineteenth century, affording 
a yet wider and stronger realization to the poet’s record, 

“Grecia capta ferum victorem cessit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio” ¢ 
And what is there in his works, that has given them so en- 
during a hold on the learning and literature of every after- 
age and nation of civilized men? What was it that gained for 
him the veneration, the almost adoration, of the old theolo- 
gians and “ scholastiecs’—that led Jerome to call him the 
‘wonder of the world,’ and Jonsius “the most pious of 
all the heathen”—and that even induced the priests and 
preachers of the Middle Ages, to rank certain of his works 
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on a par with the Bible, and often to select the texts of their 
discourses from those, rather than from this? And, on the 
other hand, what was it that, at a later period, made him the 
horror of many of the Reformation divines, and especially 
Martin Luther, to whom, as we have seen, he appeared 
rather as a devil than a man? Who ean restrain a natural 
and rightful curiosity respecting not only the writings, but 
the life and character of a man, who has exercised so long- 
enduring and powerful an influence over the intellects and 
hearts of men through so many generations ? 

The limits of a brief paper will not admit of our attempt- 
ing any thing like an exhaustive discussion of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, nor even of entering into those vexate questiones 
of criticism, which Mr. Blakesley has, with great ability, 
discussed in one of the works whose titles are prefixed to 
these remarks. Our chief desire is to attract the attention 
of American students more generally and closely to the study 
in the original Greek of an author less familiar to our 
colleges than to those of Europe ; because we feel convinced 
that the high standard of classical and logical education, 
which we have so often advocated as essential to the dignity 
and welfare of this country, will never be attained, until e 
more rigid and accurate study of the language and literature, 
and particularly the” philosophy, of ancient Greece, becomes 
the rule, instead of the exception, at our universities and 
colleges. What good reason is there, we would ask, why 
America, so prosperous and powerful, even in the midst of 
these unhappy civil dissensions, so successful in the pursuits 
of commerce, so distinguished for her progress in all practical 
and applied science, and not unhonored or inglorious in the 
arena of wsthetic taste and art—what reason is there, we 
say, that the higher education of America, thus gifted, ener- 
getic, and progressive, should still lie under the reproach of 
not only being inferior to the universities of the Old World 
in classical learning, but—with some few and bright excep- 
tions—of being sadly deficient even in her highest universities, 
of such systems and instrumentalities as can alone secure 
this higher order of education ? 

Let us not be supposed to deny that there are many able 
and accomplished professors in our Colleges, and many sound 
classical scholars trained in our Universities, but it is too well 
known that our educational system, as a whole, is by no 
means favorable to the cultivation and development of any 
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branch of education, which cannot readily command in its ap- 
plied use a ready return of dollars. Some remarks of Dr. 
Henry, in his Essay on the Intellectual Spirit of the Nation, are 
so apposite to and confirmatory of our views, that we make 
no apology for quoting them : 

“It might be shown how the system of eduction established among us 
tends, in some important respects, not so much to quicken intellectual 
power, and to form decided intellectual tastes, as to furnish the modicum 
of knowledge necessary to enable our youth to rush upon the arena of life, 
and play their part in the great struggle for wealth or office. It might be 
shown how the continual multiplication of works like most of our popular 
productions tends to create a vague and superficial knowledge, which 
serves rather as a substitute for thinking, than to invigorate the powers of 
thought: and how the mind even of the commonest reader gets more good 
from grappling with one master mind, and by patient, strenuous self-exer- 
tion fathoming the depth of one master-work, than by skimming forty vol- 
umes of * Familiar Elements,’ and similar fourth-rate productions, that are 
continually coming forth. I might point out some indications of a morbid 
taste in the present reading public, which require a higher tone of litera- 
ture to correct. But let whatever there is of letters among us be accepted 
as good; and surely itis very good in comparison with having nothing of 
the kind, or even—some exceptions being made—with having less of it; 
for it tends to the diffusion of knowledge, a thing essential to the welfare 
of the country, so it be sound and wholesome knowledge; still it is obvi- 
ous to remark, that diffusion of knowledge is not its advancement. Carry- 
ing the streams all over the land is not keeping the fountain fresh and full. 
The teachers—those engaged in simplifying and communicating existing 
knowledge—can have but little time for increasing its amount. They can 
have but little time, even if they have the intellectual power, to explore the 
fountain heads, to enlarge them, to open new and fresh springs. Yet this 
is needed: otherwise the streams are likely to get dry and stale. We need, 
then, an order of men of lofty intellectual endowment, of original creative 
power, exclusively devoted to the highest department of truth, beauty and 
letters: un intellectual High Priesthood, standing within the inner veil of 
the Temple of Truth, reverently watching before the Holy of Holies for its 
divine revelations, and giving them out to the lower ministers of the altar. 
This lofty sty le of letters is good in itself. It is good as a component part 
of the common-weal. It is good too—it is indispensably necessary—as a 
counteracting power to the predominant evils that have been displayed. 
* * * * In this country, above all others on the globe, men of science and 
letters have no place, no position in the social system. The respect paid 
to wealth and public office engrosses all the respect that in other countries 
is awarded to high letters. The multitude in this country, so far from 
favoring and honoring high learning and science, is rather prone to suspect 
and dislike it. It feareth that genius savoreth of aristocracy! Besides, the 
the multitude calleth itself a practical man. It asketh, what is the use ? 
It seeth no use but that which leads to money or the material ends of life. 
It hath no opinion of having dreamers and drones in society. It believeth, 
indeed, in railroads; it thinketh well of steam; and owneth that the new 
art of bleaching by chlorine is a prodigious improvement; but it laughs at 
the profound researches into the laws of nature out of which those very 
inventions grew; and with still greater scorn it laughs at the votaries of 
the more spiritual forms of Truth and Beauty, which have no application 
to the pa yp thle uses of life.” 
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Now, making allowance for some slight degree of oratori- 
cal exaggeration in these remarks of Dr. Henry, they must be 
allowed to be, in the main, founded in truth and justice. 
Nor, indeed, would it have been natural, not to say easy, for 
education to have taken any other direction among a people 
situated as we had been, at all events, for the first half century 
of our independence. Necessaries, not luxuries, for the men- 
tal, no less than the physical taste, were to be provided ; the 
actual wants and stern necessities of life had to be encounter- 
ed and supplied, and America has great reason to be proud of 
having, amid the arduous struggles. of her early politic al exist- 
ence, provided so liberal and excellent a system of general 
education for her people. The gratifying result has been, 
that while older nations, with richly endowed scholastic insti- 
tutions, have continued to surpass us in the higher and more 
refined walks of learning, very few of them equal, and none 
surpass, us in the general education of the mass of the people. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to find a native of the Northern 
States who does not eng besides the “ three R’s,” a very 
fair knowledge of history, geography, geometry, and politic al 
economy. It is in no invidious tone we observe, that both in 
the great cities and in many of the rural districts alike . 
France and England, a very different state of things exists: 
person possessed of the knowledge specified would be ail 
ed rather as an educated exception to the comparative igno- 
rance of the mass of the population around. While the com- 
mon-school education of this country compares thus favorably 
with that of other and older nations, there is no ignoring the 
fact that the appreciation of the practical and useful, whieh 
originated in necessity, has grown with use, and now, when 
the same necessity no longer exists, exerts an undiminished 
power and bias. Edueation is valued chiefly as a means of 
acquiring fortune or political position, and consequently only 
those departments of learning are, as a general rule, greatly 
cultivated, which most directly and readily promote those 
objects. For the honor as well as the welfare of America, we 
earnestly desire to see this condition of educational affairs 
altered, and that without delay, as being at once derogatory 
to the dignity, and altogether unbecoming the otherwise high 
position and reputation of our country. We would give up 
nothing of the excellent system of practical, common-school 
education which has been productive of so much benefit, and 
which forms the solid and strong foundation of our scholastic 
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building. But neither, on the other hand, would we any 
longer leave that building in a rough, unfinished state ; its 
strong and noble columns unadorned by the capitals, and un- 
crowned by the entablature, to support and exhibit which 
was their especial design and destination. 

We do not hesitate to say that an accurate ac quaintane e 
with classical philology, grammar, and philosophy, i is essen- 
tial to the full and perfect development of the national as 
well as the individual intellect ; and, at the present moment, 
no greater blessing could be conferred upon America—next 
to a fair and final settlement of the unhappy troubles, 
which have impelled us to draw our swords in deadly strife 
against each other—than such a reform and expansion of our 
university system as should tend to raise our classical scholar- 
ship to a par with that of England or of Germany. This is 
not the place to discuss the means requisite to attain such an 
object, but this we may briefly say—two of the most effective 
of those means, the two which have mainly raised the Eng- 
lish and Irish universities to their high position, are perfectly 
accessible to us, if our rich men will exercise a wise liberality, 
and our university officers and professors will exhibit a manly 
independence and disregard of mere popular clamor. Let the 
former, when once this war is over, more generally and gener- 
ously devote some of their superfluous wealth to the endow- 
ment of scholarships and fellowships, as rewards of merit and 
incentives to exertion, in our universities; and let the latter, 
ceasing to be influenced by the fear of unpopul: ity or of de- 
crease in number of stude nts, combine in one great and 
effective effort for securing that degrees of whatever kind shall 
be granted only upon examination, and we venture to say the 
root of the evil will be removed, and a very few years will 
see the university and higher education of America, taking 
its proper place of honor and respect on a par with the old- 
world nations. 

Now the realization of this hope involves, as a necessary 
consequence, an increased and more general study of the Gre- 
cian philosophy, and especially of the works of that Grecian 
philosopher whose influence has proved as durable as his 
knowledge was, for his time, mighty in its power and marvel- 
lous in its variety and comprehensiveness. In briefly review- 
ing the life and labors of Aristotle, we shall not pause to dis- 
cuss the various points of dispute, which have afforded such 
ample exercise to the ingenuity and research of crities and 
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commentators, but simply state such facts as a study of his 
works, neither short nor superficial, and of the various com- 
mentaries on those works, warrants us in presenting as his- 
toric verities. The division of the subject, which naturally 
suggests itself, will be, first, the life and education of the 
philosopher; secondly, his writings; thirdly, the influence 
exercised by his living teaching over his contemporaries ; and, 
lastly, the wider and more enduring sway which his intellect 
has held over succeeding generations. 

Aristotle was born in the first year of the 91st Olympiad— 
that is, B. C.-384, at Stagira in Chalcidice, on the Strymonic 
Gulf (now the Gulf of Contessa). It was from this, his 
birth-place, supposed to be represented by the modern village 
of Stamos, that he derived his cognomon of the Stagirite— 
2rayepitys. His father, Nicomachus, held the  honor- 
able office of Court Physician to Amyntas 2d, king of 
Macedonia, and grandfather of Alexander the Great, and 
there is no doubt that the professional studies and tastes 
of the father exercised no less powerful an influence over 
those of the son, than did the associations of his high position 
and court-life over his tastes and general tone of feeling. 
The latter opened the way, at all events, to his becoming, 
in very early life, the companion and friend of Philip, and 
thus, at a later period, the tutor and counsellor of Philip’s 
world-renowned son. His father died when he was little more 
than sixteen years of age, leaving him, with an ample fortune, 
under the guardianship of Proxenus, a native of Atarneus, 
then residing at Stagira, who faithfully exerted himself to 
secure for his ward every educational advantage. His 
preparatory studies ended, Aristotle proceeded to Athens, 
then the world’s metropolis of science and philosophy, with 
the view of prosecuting his pursuit of knowledge more ef- 
feetually under the guidance of Plato, whose reputation 
was at that time in its zenith. It happened that Plato 
was absent on a visit of some duration, in Sicily, when the 
Stagirite disciple arrived at Athens, and it was fortunate 
that it was so, because the latter was thus afforded an oppor- 
tunity of establishing beforehand a reputation amongst the 
Athenian youth for habits of accurate investigation, devotion 
to learning, and masculine good sense, which led Plato, on 
his return, to take a lively and earnest interest in his career. 
He rapidly became distinguished among his fellow-students 
for his inquiring spirit, his rigid adherence to method. and 
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for his energy and zeal, so that, as Diogenes Laertius informs 
us, while “ Xenscrates required the spur, Aristotle needed 
the bit.” Plato’s approbation of him was further shown by 
other titles, which he conferre »d on his brilliant pupil, such as 
avayv@otns “the reader,” and 6 vovs ris dtatpifns “the 
mind of the school.” These and many other circumstances 
combine to cause us to reject the malicious stories, recorded 
by one writer, of Aristotle’s having been guilty of disrespect 
and ingratitude towards his illustrious master. The most 
searching investigation has failed to discover to us any solid 
foundation for those calumnies, and we believe the truth to 
have been, that the disputations which would often occur, 
as was the custom in the old Athenian schools of philosophy, 
between two such ardent seekers after truth as Plato and 
Aristotle—seekers, too, starting from such widely diverse 
standpoints—some ‘times assumed an appearance of animosity 
instead of animation in the eyes of the by-standers. It was 
a standard maxim with Aristotle, that “ when the question is 
between truth and our friends, it is right to preter truth, 
although both are dear ;” but we have every reason for be- 
lieving that, from first to last, he showed regard and respect 
to his teacher, even when he felt compelled to differ from and 
oppose his views. The course of mental training which he 
went through at Athens in the school of Plato, would appear 
very long to the undergraduates of “* Young America,” who 
feel impatient under the infliction of a three-years course be- 
fore receiving the diploma of completed scholarship(?). He re- 
mained there for twenty years, and then, with reasoning powers 
matured and developed, and a mind stocked with all the 
knowledge to be then obtained at the great centre of learn- 
ing, he proceeded to Atarneus, and thence to Mitylene. His 
departure was decided by the death of Plato, which had oc- 
curred during his temporary absence on an embassay from 
Athens, to the court of Philip. The death of his great 
master broke the last tie that bound him to the Athenian 
metropolis, nor is it unlikely that his well-known intimacy 
with the Macedonian monarch, whose aggressive policy to- 
wards Greece had now begun to reveal itself, tended to ex- 
cite against him the hostile jealousy of the Athenians—a 
feeling likely to be in no small degree increased by his avowed 
preterence of the protection of a monarchy to the tyranny of a 
multitude. To these motives was added the perhaps stronger one 
arising from the desireof adding to his stock of knowledge, by 
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personal observation in travelling. It was shortly before leay- 
ing Athens at this time—about B. C. 347, that he had his 
famous controversy with Isocrates, the brilliant and popular, 
though somewhat superficial orator, who has, however, been 
awarded by modern critics, as well as by Cicero, a higher 
meed of praise than Aristotle was disposed to allow him. 
His style, indeed, was of that florid and ornate character, 
which relied for its success chiefly on its polish and elo- 
quence—on AéSis, as Aristotle would have said—rather 
than on sound argument—zzorTs. Nevertheless, Cicero re- 
marks that from his school, ‘‘as from the Trojan horse, came 
forth the princes of Grecian oratory ” (E ludo Isocratis, tan- 
quam ex equo Trojano, meri principes exierunt—De Or. ii. 3, 
10); and Miller, in his Greck Literature, emphatically says, 
* The services of Isocrates reach far beyond the limits of his 
school. Without his reconstruction of the style of Attic ora- 
tory, we could have had no Demosthenes and no Cicero ; and 
through these the school of Isocrates has extended its influence 
even to the oratory of our own day.” It is easy to under- 
stand how distasteful that style would be to the cali reason- 
ing mind of Aristotle, and, though political feelings probably 
added a greater degree of acrimony to the controversy between 
the * master of mind” and the “* master of words,” the world 
has reason to rejoice over a contest, to which it is proba- 
bly indebted for the Rhetoric, that work which has been 
aptly styled by no mean authority, “ a magazine of intellee- 
tual riches, a text-book of human feeling, a storehouse of 
taste, an exemplar of condensed and accurate, but uniformly 
clear and candid, reasoning.” After five years spent in tra- 
velling and in residence at Mitylene and Atarneus, Aristotle 
was requested by Philip, in B. C. 342, to become tutor to his 
son, Alexander, who was then about thirteen years of age, 
not five, as has been stated by some authors, chiefly on the 
foundation of the letter, recorded by Aulus Gallius and by 
Deo Chrysostom, which Philip wrote to Aristotle soon after 
his birth, and in which occur the remarkable words, “ I feel 
myself bound to thank the Gods, not so much that a son is 
born unto me, as that he is born in your day: for under your 
tuition he will become, I hope, worthy to sueceed me in the 
government of Macedonia.” Notwithstanding this letter, it 
is certain that, very unfortunately for himself and his future 
subjects, Alexander had two “ preparatory tutors” before he 
was handed over to the instruction of Aristotle, and that by 
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the injudicious conduct of these men, one of whom was as 
much given to roughness and “ muscular paganism” as the 
other was to flattery and adulation, two of the greatest faults 
of his character were fostered and developed—namely, hasti- 
ness of temper and vanity. 

The difficulties of Aristotle’s task as royal tutor were thus 
vastly increased, and a foundation laid for that estrangement, 
which, at a later period, arose between the once teacher and 
pupil. He, however, vigorously set himself to teach, and 
Alexander to learn, poetry, oratory, and philosophy in its 
three divisions of natural, moral, and political. It was asa 
text-book of poetry that he prepared that revised copy of 
the “ Iliad,” many of whose emendations, Strabo tells us, 
were from the hand of Alexander himself. Although there 
have not been wanting writers to comment with severity on 
the yielding deference which marked the intercourse of the 
courtly tutor with his princely pupil, it cannot be doubted 
that the influence of his teaching had a most beneficial effect 
in checking the fierce passions and developing the more gen- 
erous feelings of the world-conqueror, whom, with all his 
faults, we cannot help admiring as a brave, generous and 
great-hearted man, worthy to be a “ leader of heroes.’ After 
three years’ training under Aristotle, the young prince was 
summoned to the arduous duties of the regency during his 
father’s absence, and thenceforward his communication with 
the philosopher was chiefly by letter, for the tradition of his 
having taken him with him to India is quite without founda- 
tion. In B.C. 335, Aristotle returned to Athens, where, in 
the beautiful walks of the Lyceum, which had been assigned 
him by the State, he delivered his lectures, or rather conver- 

sational lessons, to a daily increasing number of illustrious 
disciples. It was from the name of these walks—or ze pizaroz 
—rather than from the verb zepiraréw, that his school! ob- 
tained the name of “ Peripatetic.” Thirteen years were 
spent by him in this tranquil but useful life of teaching and 
of literary labor, for it was now that most of his volumin- 
ous works were ¢c ompose “d. We le arn from Dioge nes Laer- 
tius that he wrote four hundred and forty thousand lines, 
filling thirty octavo volumes of a later time. If we reflect 
on the clumsy and inconvenient nature of the writing ma- 
terials used in his time, and upon the arduous nature of his 
avocations as a public instructor, we may form some idea, 
both of the fertility of his genius and of the extent of his in- 
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dustry. He derived the most ample and generous assistance 
in his scientific researches from his former pupil, who ad- 
vanced him sums amounting to 800 talents, or nearly one 
million of dollars, a sum at that time probably equal to 
$3,000,000 at the present day; he also caused a collection 
of Natural History specimens to be made for him in the 
various countries through which he passed in his career of 
conquest, and thus enabled him to write that History of 
Animals, which the progress of science is investing with 
even a higher authority, than was formerly conceded to it. 
It is certain that, as Kidd observes, he anticipated therein 
several of Cuvier’s discoveries, and it is also probable that he 
was the first to propose, as the basis of scientific investiga- 
tion, that principle, which has been so successfully carried 
out by the late Professor Macartney of Dublin, and by Pro- 
fessor Owen, the greatest of living zoologists. 

The dissensions which arose between Greece and Mace- 
don on Alexander’s death, were fraught with danger to the 
old philosopher, who had been the friend of Philip and the 
tutor of his son. The Athenians were beginning to have 
recourse to their familiar expedient of a religious accusation 
as a cloak to political revenge—the same weapon by which 
they had so foully murdered the noble’ Socrates—when Aris- 
totle, seeing too clearly what would be the inevitable issue 
of his approaching trial on the charge of blasphemy for 
“singing a pean in praise of his pupil Hermeas,” fled to 
Chaleis in Eubaa, where he died the next year, just two 
months before Demosthenes, at the age of sixty-two, having 
been, as he expected, condemned to death in his absence by 
the Areopagus Court. A more romantic tradition records 
that he drowned himself in the Euripus, through disgust at 
his inability to discover the causes of its strange counter- 
currents. An interesting story is recorded of the mode 
selected by him, shortly before his death, for appointing his 
successor. The rival candidates were Eudemus (or Menede- 
mus), a Rhodian, and Theophrastus, a native of Lesbos. Or- 
dering wine of each of these islands to be set before him, and 
tasting of each, he observed that both were good, but that 
he preferred the Lesbian. Much has been said of the mean- 
ness of the appearance of Aristotle, and the plainness of his 
features ; indeed, the figure presented to our mind by many 
writers is that of a weak, withered, ugly, and despicable-look- 
ing man, exhibiting in every part of his external appearance 
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the most marked contrast to the elegance, grace, and refine- 
ment of his mind. Such contrasts are very rare, if not impos- 
sible; for intellect and amiability, such as he so preéminently 
possessed, would breathe forth a spirit of beauty over the 
plainest features and the meanest form. But there is no relia- 
ble evidence whatever for any of these exaggerated statements, 
and we believe the truth to have been that he was, as was 
natural to one whose whole life had been devoted to intense 
study, somewhat attenuated and stooped in form, with a thin 
and anxious-looking face, and bright, penetrating eyes; his 
voice slightly marred by a lisp, which detracted however in 
no degree from the power and effect of his eloquence. That 
attention to dress, for which he was noticed, was not the 
result of a desire to conceal deformities, but of his early 
training in the habits of court. In this, as in other things, 
he always showed himself to be, not merely the profound 
philosopher, but also the gentleman and man of taste; and 
we are free to confess we have little sympathy with those 
elevated philosophers, who seem to consider a reasonable at- 
tention to the care of their person and respect to the usages 
of society incompatible with their high, intellectual pursuits 
—who, with a proud humility, hug the out-at-elbow coat, and 
down-trod shoe, and very bad hat, as a necessary insignia of 
their intellectual elevation and authority. We, on the con- 
trary, are always inclined to suspect the soundness of any 
philosophy which wants good sense, and the sincerity of any 
philanthropy which lacks good taste ; for good taste, exhibite d 
in a just consideration for the usages of society and the feel- 
ings of others, is an essential part of good nature. 

But we must hasten on from the external to the internal 
characteristics of the great master of logic and philosophy ; 
and even on these we must dwell but very briefly. <A 
comparison between his mind and method and those of 
Plato at once occurs as no less natural than necessary. 
Plato’s whole system of reasoning had, from an early period, 
taken a peculiar and in many respects unfortunate bias, 
as well from his peculiar mental constitution as from his 
devoted study of pure geometry, his love of which was 
evidenced by the well-known motto, ovdeiz ayea@pétpntos 
évSade éiciétw. His observation of the inability of the 
senses to apprehend pure, abstract mathematical qualities 
led him eventually to entertain an absurdly low estimate 
of the evidence of the senses. His temper, too, was highly 
poetical and imaginative, so that philosophy became with him 
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literally “‘a passion for wisdom.” Gifted, as he was, with 
such a temper, and with the most brilliant genius, it was but 
natural that he should entrance and delight the imagination 
of his hearers, even while failing to convince their reason. 
His lectures or discourses were marked by poetic fancy, glow- 
ing imagery, and consummate art, while over and around 
them ever floated a dim, but del ightful, atmosphere of beauty. 
Aristotle’s mind was of quite another calibre, less likely 
to win men’s love, but far better calculated to advance sound 
knowledge, and promote the welfare of society. Its distin- 
guishing characteristic was sound, practical common sense. In 
his own words, “ his main object was not ‘ knowledge’ (vv @ozs), 
but ‘practice’ (zpa&is).”” Here we have the key to his char- 
acter, as well as to the solid and lasting results of his teaching. 
He had not, nor pretended or sought to have, Plato’s power 
of looking inward upon the soul, and contemplating the 
working of its energies, but his eye was quick to observe the 
phenomena of nature in the outer world around him, and the 
motives of men’s actions in the practical field of political and 
common life. He had, from early years, been initiated into 
the secrets of society, and thus had involuntarily become 
what we call “a man of the world,” but yet without ae quir- 
ing that selfishness or immorality, which are nowadays too 
often associated with the term. Plato was the dreamer, Aris- 
totle the doer ; while the former was indulging in beautiful, 
airy speculations, the latter was grasping and grappling with 
the stern facts and realities of life. Plato was the genius- 
inspired artist, Aristotle the learning-cultivated scholar and 
critic. We are accustomed to associate the idea of the pure 
and the spiritual more peculiarly with Plato, and it is no 
grateful task to detract from the estimation of a writer whose 
works—especially the Phaedo—have ever been our delight ; 
but truth compels us to assert that the writings of Aristotle 
afford evidence of a sounder and higher morality than those 
of Plato, while the latter, with a keener spiritual vision, came 
nearer to the Christian idea of God and the soul of man. 
We need only illustrate the former statement by reference to 
the higher value set by Aristotle on female virtue. There is 
good reason for believing, also, that, practically, Plato looked 
with an indulgent or careless eye upon vices to which his 
pupil was sternly opposed! On the other hand, we must 
acknowledge that the moral philosophy of the latter was 
marked by one very unsound principle, the tenet, namely, 
“that it is only by a sort of habituation — &Sione 
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rivi—that we distinguish right from wrong.” The 
works of Aristotle have generally been divided into the 
“esoteric, or acroatic, or acroamatie,” and the “ exoteric or 
encyclic,” and it is to the latter class those works which 
have come down to us, belong. There has been much dis- 
pute respe cting the exact meanings of those terms. Cicero’s 
explanation in his T'wsculan Disputations i is certainly wrong; 
but the following is probably a tolerably correct view. The 
philosophers of Greece were not only the investigators and 
discoverers of science and learning, but the public teachers 
and preachers of their race and time. Hence they had natu- 
rally two sets of pupils, the one consisting of those who 
studied certain special scientific subjects in a philosophic 
spirit, the other of those who desired to pass through a course 
of general study. To the former the esoteric method was 
adapted, while, for the instruction of the latter, the exoteric, 
embracing all the usual branches of a good Athenian educa- 
tion, was the more appropriate vehicle. It is plain, however, 
that the same subjects could be treated either inthe one mode 
or the other ; and this accounts for some of the confusion that 
has arisen on the subject. The extant works of Aristotle in- 
clude, it is believed, about one-fourth of his original writings, 
and enter more or less into almost eve ry ee ot hu- 
man knowledge, embracing in their wide grasp, Logic, Phy- 
sics, Metaphysics, Ethics, Politics, Poetics, and Rhetoric. We 

pannot, at any rate on the prese nt occasion, enter into any 
analysis of the nature and contents of these works. The lim- 
its assigned us enforce a somewhat abrupt conclusion ; but, 
firstly, we observe once more, that the great attention at- 
tracted, and influence exercised by these works through so 
many ages, as well as the extraordinary circumstances con- 
nected, both with their first discovery, after having been 
buried for one hundred and thirty years, and their introdue- 
tion into Christian Europe in the first place by the Moham- 
medan Saracens—to whom, by the by, we are indebted for 
far more of the elements of our modern science and learning 
than we have the gratitude or good taste to acknowledge— 
all combine to mark them as a mighty instrumentality sent 
by Providence to promote the cause of civilization; and 
therefore they must be dese rving of the sedulous study of the 
ingenuous youth—and manhood too—of America. And, sec- 
ondly, the character, mental and personal, of Aristotle, will 
prove a good and healthy study and exemplar for our young 
scholars and philosophers. 
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Or the origin of Carthage, little is known with certainty. 
Searcely two ancient historians agree as to the period when 
the city was founded. Some, indeed, are of opinion that it had 
been destroyed several times, and rebuilt before it engaged in 
any war with the Romans. The most probable account seems 
to be, however, that it was originally founded about 878 B. C. 
Whatever doubt there may be on this point, it is certain that 
its founders were Phcenicians—citizens of ancient Tyre. 
Many stories are related as to the cause of the emigration 
which led to the establishment of the African colony. The 
one most commonly received is, that Pygmalion, king of Tyre, 
having put the husband of his sister Dido to death, in order 
to become possessed of his great wealth, the latter, fearing 
that she might be put out of the way herself in a similar 
manner, resolved to seek an asylum in some distant land. 
Knowing the disposition of her brother, she pretended to 
take the death of Sichzeus in good part, assuring the king 
that she never loved him; and adding, that being now at liber- 
ty—not under the control of a priest, as she had been—she 
would visit her brother Barea, who resided at Charta, a small 
town between Tyre and Sidon, if furnished with means suita- 
ble to her rank to do so. After some hesitation, the king 
allowed her all the ships she required for the voyage. Having 
conveyed all her treasures on board the fleet, with a large 
number of followers, she set sail a week earlier than the time 
appointed ; and, when the stratagem was discovered, it was 
too late to intercept the expedition, although a large fleet was 
sent In pursuit. 

The fugitives steered direct for Cyprus. Dido did not 
land on the island, it being subject to her brother; but it 
seems she allowed her followers to help themselves to the 
prettiest damsels they could find near the shore, to be their 
wives. Thus reinforced, they directed their course to the 
coast of Africa, and landed at Utica, another Phoenician 
colony, where they were received as friends. It is by no 
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means clear how long they delayed at Utica—whether a 
week, a month, or a year; nor is the question of much im- 
portance. It will be sufficient for our present purpose to 
say that, after Dido had duly examined the surrounding 
country, she decided on a site for a city, with the intention 
of securing as much additional territory as she could. The 
inhabitants, as the story runs, refused to sell more than an 
ox-hide could enclose. The Tyrian queen agreed to the 
terms, but ordered the hide to be cut into a long string. 
The proprietors saw that they were taken in; but they 
were too gallant to dispute with a beautiful young princess, 
whose followers were their own kindred ; and thus, we are 
told, was laid the foundation of the only nation in the world, 
in its day, that dared to be the rival of the Roman Empire. 
It is a matter of little moment whether this account is true 
or not, but that such a bargain must have been made some- 
where seems sufticiently proved, by the fact that the Persians 
tell a similar story about the manner in which the English 
got Calcutta. The famous Hassan Sabah, chief of the 
Assassins, is said to have acquired the hill-fort of Alamoot by 
means of the same stratagem. There is a tradition in Eng- 
land, that this was the mode by which Hengist and Horsa 
secured the privilege of founding a colony in the Isle of 
Thanet. Several other instances might be added, but these 
are sullicient to show that there must have been some foun- 
dation in fact for the subterfuge claimed to have been 
practised in so many different parts of the world. 

Whatever serves to shed any new light on the origin or 
character of a state like Carthage i is W orthy of consideration. 
In the work now before us there is not a little that is caleu- 
lated to do so. But, before taking any notice of the results 
of the author’s labors, we will glance, in passing, at such 
ancient accounts of the greatness of Carthage as are in 
general held to be reliable. All the Roman historians say 
more or less of the Carthaginians and their republic ; but 
none of them have given us a regular history of either. 
Most of them allude to both only in an incidental way— 
making one remark about them here, another there, &e. 
The same may be said of the Greek historians. The writer 
who, of all the ancients, gives us most important information 
relative to the Carthaginians, is Aristotle, whose treatise 
entitled “ Politica” is regarded more or less as a guide by 
all who have treated the subject with any degree of inte ‘lli- 
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gence since his time. In the opinion of the Stagirite, the 
government of Carthage was the best constituted of all anti- 
quity—superior to that of either Crete or Sparta. He gives 
two reasons for assigning it this superiority—oue is, that 
notwithstanding the vast extent of the commerce of 
Carthage and its numerous city population, it was 
never subject to popular .commotions ; the other, that it 
never produced a tyrant. The constitution was similar 
to that of Venice—rather an aristocracy than a demo- 
cracy; although it contained a strong democratic ele- 
ment. This seems to conflict with the story of Dido, who 
must have commenced her government as a queen. Nor is 
it consistent with what we know of the parent State; for it 
is not alone Tyre that was a monarchy—the government of 
all the Phoenician cities was the same. The nobility was 
hereditary. Besides the nobles by birth, there were those 
who acquired nobility by their education and talents ; but 
neither was the governing class. The magistrates and public 
officers were selected from the optimates, or those of the citi- 
zens who had most wealth and influence. This might seem 
bad policy, were it not that no salaries were allowed. All 
were expected to serve their country free, the same as the 
members of both houses of the British parliament; and, like 
the members of the British House of Commons, they had to 
be elected by those of the people privileged to vote; who had 
also a right to impeach them for malefeasance in office. Or- 
perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say that the people 
ratified their nomination by the Senate. The latter, it seems, 
made the appointments ; but they had to be ratified by the 
democratic element; so that, according to Aristotle, the 
necessary qualities for a public functionary were wealth, 
virtue, and popularity (éyno0v). From the stress laid upon 
wealth above all other qualifications, it has been inferred that 
the offices were sold to the highest bidders. Assuming this 
to have been the case, much evil could not have sprung from 
the habit, since those found to be incapable, or who were 
guilty of any abuses, were at any time liable to be dismissed. 
The Senate and the executive had the power of dismissing 
the highest magistrates ; of declaring war or making peace ; 
entering into treaties or forming alliances ; but, if they could 
not agree, the question was submitted rey the people, whose 
decision was conclusive. 

The Stagirite does not tell us how many members com- 
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posed the Senate ; but the number must have been very con- 
siderable, since all who distinguished themselves as patriots, 
officers in the army or navy, discoverers or inventors, became 
senators. We have an additional reason for believing that the 
Senate must have been a numerous body, in the fact that Aris- 
totle speaks of a board of one hundred and four persons chosen 
from it, which resembled the Ephorate of Sparta, but with 
this important difference, that while any respectable Spartan 
citizen might be an Ephor, none but citizens of the highest 
character and greatest worth were eligible at Carthage. Some 
are of opinion that there was another board, or committee, 
of one hundred persons chosen from the same body, in order 
that one might be a check on the other. Kluge thinks there 
can be no doubt on this point,as so accurate a writer as Aris- 
totle would not be likely to speak of the same committee in 
one place as composed of a hundred and four members, and 
then in the next page set down the number as one hundred. 
He thinks the former were amagistracy, established, at an early 
period of the Republic, as a high court, a court of appeal for the 
trial of all eases, public and private, in which the judgment of 
the lower courts were sought to be set aside under one pre- 
text or other; and that the latter were selected at a later 
time, their chief functions being to examine into the conduct 
of generals on their return from a campaign, and reward or 
punish them, according as it appeared that they deserved one 
or the other. It was, doubtless, the sentence of this body 
that left the great Hannibal a wanderer in Asia from one city 
to another, often wanting the common necessaries of life, 
until finally he became so wearied of existence that he put an 
end to his own life. 

Aristotle speaks of other boards ealled Pentarchies. What 
their precise functions were no one can tell, but they must 
have been important. Kluge, than whom there is no better 
authority among the moderns, is of opinion that a pentarehy 
was a board composed of the five chief officers of the State, 
namely, the Priest of Melcarth, the national god, the questor, 
the censor, the boctrach, or military commander in the town, and 
the edile. This, however, is nothing more than a conjecture. 
But, however high were the functions of the Pentarchies, 
there were authorities still higher than they. These were the 
Suffetes, or Judges, who were at the head of the State. Poly- 
bius compares them to the Roman consuls ; while Aristotle 
compares them to the Spartan kings. It is not known how 
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many there were, how they were chosen, or for how long a 
time. Nepos speaks of them as two colleagues who aided each 
other as the executive department of the government, like the 
two consuls of Rome; and this is the most generally received 
opinion at the present day. 

Of the religion of the Carthaginians little is known ; 
although all the ancient writers describe them as a religious 
people—more so than their kindred of Tyre and Sidon, though 
there does not seem to have been any ditlerence between their 
faith and that of the parent stock. At least, this is the only 
guide we have to go by. The Phoenicians worshipped not only 
the sun, but all the celestial luminaries. The chief of their 
deities was Molec, the sun-god, called Kronus by the Greeks, 
from some resemblance he was supposed to bear to their own 
god, Time. But here we come to the worst feature in the 
character of the Carthaginians. Whatever may have been 
the names of their deities, it is beyond question that they 
sought to propitiate them by means of human sacrifices. 
The infant children of the noblest families were burned alive 
under the statue of Molec, though this was done only in times 
of great calamity, the infants of slaves being deemed suflicient 
victims in times of peace and prosperity. We read of in- 
stances, however, in which hundreds of persons who had 
sacrificed the children of their slaves, finding that there was 
no change for the better, but rather for the worse, would cast 
themselves into the flames to be consumed to ashes, as the 
Hindoos have been in the habit of throwing themselves under 
the wheels of the huge image of Juggernaut to be crushed to 
death. 

What may well seem incredible is, that an intelligent people 
would be guilty of such inhuman acts ; and yet the Cartha- 
ginians must have been intelligent. We might, indeed, re- 
fuse to believe the fact, were it not notorious that Hindoos, 
who are well educated, exhibit a fanaticism almost equally 
bloody in our own time. Bad as this religion was, it exer- 
cised a conservative influence on the institutions of the Car- 
thaginians—institutions which, as we have already seen, 
were excellent in themselves. This is the opinion of the 
most pious Christian writers; their view of the case being 
that no form of government, however wisely framed, or judi- 
ciously administered, can lay any claim to durability without 
the aid of religion; without a machinery of some kind by 
which the masses are taught that they can be guided, more 
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or less, by supernatural agency. At any rate, there is abun- 
dant evidence that the government of the Carthaginians was. 
eminently stable in its character. No other people were less 
liable to popul: uw commotions. It is the opinion of the great- 
est historians of ancient and modern times, that had they 
curbed their ambition for foreign conquest, and not under- 
taken to seize on the finest provinces of the Roman Empire, 
finally threatening the Eternal City itself, they might still have 
existed as a powerful nation. 

What this ambition led to, this is not the place to explain. 
Nor is it necessary that we should attempt anything of the 
kind. The history of the Punie wars is within the reach of 
every sc hoolboy—no intelligent person need be ignorant of 
it. It is otherwise with the facts to which we have thus 
briefly referred, and which have to be collected from various 
sources, 

Now, let us see what Dr. Davis has added to our stock 
of knowledge on the destiny of Carthage. In dedicating his 
book to the Earl of Clarendon, he says: When the objects 
recovered from the wreck of Carthage shall be fully and pro- 
perly exhibited to the public, in a suitable locality, within 
the precincts of the British Museum, the nation will see the 
debt of gratitude which is due to your lordship’”—that is, for 
having afforded means, in his official position as a member of 
her Majesty’s government, for prosecuting the excavations 
undertaken by the author. Dr. Davis thinks that the dis- 
crepancies in regard to the origin of Carthage are not so 
great as they seem at first sight. 

“Tt would appear,” he says, ‘that the Pheenicians had asettlement here, 
and had built a city about 400 years before Dido’s arrival. Her birth and 
station entitled her to a cordial reception among her own countrymen, 


and her misfortune enlisted their sympathy. It was, therefore, most 
natural to contide to her the reins of power, an 1 under her administration 
a systematic government was first organized. 


* According to Josephus (whose authority on this subject on ght to be 
respected), Tyre was built 240 years before the Temple of Jerusalem. If 
this be so, then the city, after a duration of only twenty years, had alre ady 
sent out colonists to the African coasts. But, in all probability, the first 
and original settlers at Carthage were not Tyrians, but the surplus popu- 
lation of the other Pheenician cities. Citizens of Tyre, no doubt, after- 
ward swelled the ranks of the African colonists, so that when Dido came 
among them she found herself among her own peo le = Carthage can 
with just propricty trace her descent from Tyre.”—p. 


Our author agrees with several other aaa writers in 
the opinion that Carthage is synonymous with the Tarshish of 
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the Bible. ‘It is most probable,” he tells us, “ that the name 
Carthage was given to those colonies which either spontane- 
ously or amicably submitted to Phoenician rule, and Tarshish 
was applied to such as were subjugated by power; in other 
words, the one was ac quired by conquest and the other was 
acquired by treaty” (p. 31). From this he concludes after 
all it is no fable that the Phoenicians had once a settlement 
in the British Islands. 


‘Indeed, no doubt ean possibly be entertained of the facet that the 
Phoenicians had a Tarshish in Britain, when we remember the evidences 
produced to prove that they had intercourse with this country, in connee- 
tion with these words of Ezekiel, ‘ Tarshish was thy merchant by reason 
of the multitude of all kind of riches: with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they 
traded in thy fairs’ (Ezek., xxvii., 12). Moore, in his * History of Ire- 
land’ (vol. i., p. 10), says, ‘The whole of the Cassiterides were in those 
days called the Britannic Isles. The name Britannia is Celtic, means a 
land of metals, and was applied generally to the whole cluster of the tin 
isles—the Isle of Man and those of Scilly included.’ And in the report 
to the Royal Dublin Society on the metallic mines of the province of 
Leinster for the year 1828, we meet with this yp: assay eo: “it te x orthy ot 


¢ 


remark that many of our mining excavations exhibit appearances similar 





to the surface workings of the most ancient mines in Cornwall, which are 
generally attributed to the Phoenicians.’ It woul li ppear from this that 


what could not be procur din one Tarshish was obtained in ane other, by 
the industrious and persevering Tyrians, and hence the enterpri ¢ flotilla 
returned Jaden with precious metals, ete., after a long absences “of three 
years,”—p., 32. 


A considerable amount of other evidence is added in sup- 
port of this theory, and quite an array of learned authorities 
are quoted for the same purpose. All this, however, is 
nothing new. The question we have to consider now is, not 
whether the Phoenicians colonized Ireland or any other place 
in Europe, but whether it is likely that the work of exeava- 
tion, so well begun by our author, is like ‘ly to prove so suc- 
cessful as he seenis to anticipate. In referring to the opinion 
of the learned Dr. Jubb as to Ophir and Tarshish, as well as 
Carthage and Tarshish, being one and the same thing, he 
remarks : 


* Besides the gold found in globules onthe Carthaginian beach, speei- 
mens of which I have myself seen, we Jearn from Herodot is, who has 
his information from the Carthaginians themselves, that gold dust was 





proce ured from the island Cy ranis, the Cerecina of other ancient writers, 
and the modern Kerkna, on the coast of Tunis. And within the last few 
years a gold mine was discovered in this regency, on the frontiers of Al- 
geria. Besides, it is only natural to suppose that a commercial people, 
like the C arth aginians, did not neglect the gold dust from Central Africa, 
and, considering the numerous elephants they procured from the interior, 
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it will scarcely be doubted that they traded largely in ivory also. Apes, 
too, are even now found on this coast, and when we remember that Juno 
was the protectress of Carthage, and that the peacock was sacred to that 
divinity, it is more than probable that that bird was at one time plentiful 
in this part of Africa. Thus, nearly all the commodities mentioned by 
the sacred writers as constituting the cargoes of the combined flotilla were 
at that period procurable within the territories of Carthage and Utica.” 


pP- o8. 


This would seem the more credible did the author give us 
any definite idea of the extent of the Carthaginian empire 
at the period to which he refers, since it appears, from the 
best authorities, to have comprised three hundred and sixty 
cities, in the days of its highest prosperity ; altogether inde- 
pe mndently of its large and flourishing colonies, in Spain, Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, Malta, and the Balearic Isles. 

The author becomes quite enthusiastic in his account of 
the first excavation at the village of Dowar-Eshutt, sup- 
posed to be exactly on the site of the ancient Carthage: 


** Now I could devote all my time to the work. I increased my num- 
ber of laborers, and opened a series of experimental trenches, having 
still the above-named plans for my guide, In following up one of these 
renches, | came upon solid masonry, and in a few days cleared three 
arched or vaulted chambers, but, with the exception of a marble hand, 
and a few terra-cotta lamps, of no particular beauty, which I found in 
them, I considered my labor as entirely lost. These cl 
about twenty-two feet by ten, and communicated with cach other by 
lofty doors. The arch was the plain semicircular, and was constructed of 
irregular stones, while the wall, up to the curve (about fourteen feet in 
height), was of massive square stones, At one period tle existence of 
the arch would have been sutlicient evidence to fix the date of this build- 
ing, but this opinion is now exploded, since Sir Gardiner Wilkinson in- 
forms us that ‘innumerable vaults and arches exist in Thebes of early 
date,’ and Mr. Layard found the same construction at Nineveh also. 
Arched gateways are, moreover, often represented in the bas-reliefs from 


that place. There was, therefore, nothing to guide me in assigning an 
origin to this building, except that experience las since tanght me that 
wherever ruins are visible above ground, they are, with few exceptions, 
to be ascribed to the Roman Carthage. Here a slight portion of the 


masonry was above ground.”—pp. 59, 60, 


Although he had little success in this first attempt, it had 
the effect, he tells us, of giving the Arabs a high opinion of 
hisskill, industry, and daring—a fact which he thinks not un- 
worthy of recording ; but probably only as a relief to more 
serious matters. “ Howshrewdhe is,” said aman of about sixty ; 
‘no sooner did he arrive than he perceived the danger, and how 
extraordinary that he should have come up before that moun- 
tain of earth fell.” Another answered, “ Yes, and had he not 
called us when he did, in all probability our parents would have 
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been childless, our wives widows, and our children orphans” 
(p. 61). There is a similar vein of egotism pervading 
the whole book—a self-complacent air, which, however, far 
from being disagreeable, is rather amusing. Its effect is not 
unlike that of the jests of a buffoon in the midst of a tragedy; 
a remark by which, however, we mean no disrespect to the 
author, whose narrative isin the main highly interesting. It 
seems that his influence onthe Bey of Tunis and his whole 
court was unbounded. ‘So accustomed,” hesays, ** became 
they to my visits, that when one week elapsed during which 
I was prevented from showing myself at the palace, it was 
immediately construed into a diminution of my _ friend- 
shiptoward them” (p. 50). As to abuses, he had only to point 
them out in order to see reforms set on foot at once. ‘The 
bey,” he tells us, “had commenced certain reforms which I 
could readily trace to my former advice” (p. 60). “In the 
prime minister I had no great confidence, notwithstanding his 
repeated professions of friendship toward me ; and yet he was 
all powerful” (‘bid). In order to illustrate his views relative 
to the prime minister, he gives us an account of an interview 
with that personage, during which he evinced at least as much 
politeness as our author, if no other good quality. The fol- 
lowing passage is characteristic : 

* The morning after I had made the discovery that the individual above 
alluded to was not likely to aid me in procuring the permission for excava- 
tion, | found myself at one of the country houses of the prime minister. 
I had been patiently listening to a host of compliments and a series of 
thanks (no one I know of understands the adage Gratia pro rebus merito 
debetur inemtis, * Whatever is procured without purchase deserves thanks,’ 
better than his Excellency dues), when I resolved to bring matters to a 
crisis. 

‘Your Excelleney has repeatedly made professions of friendship to- 
ward me,’ I said, ‘and now | have determined to put that friendship to 
the test.’ 

** What I have professed,’ the minister replied, ‘is pure and genuine; 
and, if it please God, may our friendship be eternal.’ 

*** The test | have resolved upon,’ I rejoined, ‘is of a trifling character, 
and your Excellency can easily satisfy my demand if you have only the 
will to do it.’ 

“*Tf my ability is equal to my will to serve you, then you may con- 
sider the favor you ask for as granted. Now, what is its nature ? 

**T want permission to excavate on the site of Carthage !’ 

“* Allahi barek! (God bless you!) This you shall have. I shall 
name it to his Highness,’ the premier added, ‘and I am sure he will not 
refuse a favor that you ask; he is too kindly disposed toward you not to 
comply with your request.’ 

** Excellency,’ I replied, ‘ I have no doubt as to his Highness’s dispo- 
sition toward me, and hence, if the request I make is not granted, I shall 
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not ascribe it to any unkindness on his part, but to the unwillingness to 
serve me on the part of his first minister. "pp. 51, 52. 


In view of the solemn assurances of friendship, made 
during the same interview by the prime minister, this was 
nothing less than to impugn his veracity to his face. But he 
took no offence. On the contrary, as the author tells, “ he 
smiled and added, Insha Allah (please God), you shall have it.” 

But to return to the exeavations. In making these and 
describing them, the author is much more at home than in 
delineating character. After referring to the efforts already 
alluded to as a failure, he states the following interesting 
particulars : 


“faving given this spot a fair trial, I abandoned it, and shifted to a 
ruin at the foot of St. Louis’ hill, upon the summit of which, it is zener- 
ally believed, stood the famous temple of /Esculapius. With the excep- 
tion of a few fragments of wall, two of which are towering some thirty 
feet aboy e ground, the WwW hole is a ponderous mass of shapeless masonry, 
imbedded in earth. Here I marked out several trenches, and set my men 
to work. The first day’s labor brought to light the leg and thigh of a 
statue in dark marble, and I naturally entertained great hopes of finding 
the remaining portions. To form an estimate of the nature of this struc- 
ture was an absolute impossibility, nor could I form any opinion as to the 
manner of its destruction, It possessed sufficient solidity to have with- 
stood the ravages of time up to the present day : and after Rome, I know 
of no enemy w ho would have wasted time and labor to etfect its destrue- 
tion intentionally. Ilas an earthquake contributed toward the dismem- 
berment of the ruins of this city, of which we have norecord? But, 
granting that there are grounds for such an opinion, I can easily conceive 
the terrible consequences of such a terranean convulsion, but I cannot 
comprehend the entire disappearance of parts of mutilated and fractured 
statuary. I have found heads, hands, and feet of statues, and though | 
have made the most persevering search in the vicinity, surpassing even 
the bounds of probability, within the range of which the other parts 
could have fallen, I have never been successful in joining two fragments 
of the same statue. There was a time, we know, when Italian vessels 
came over for the sole purpose of exporting marble and sculpture from 
Carthage; and many astatue, which once graced a pagan temple, now, 
undoubtedly, adorns a Christian church; but those traders would not 
have left indispensable portions behind them. If the ruins of Carthage 
have therefore suffered from an earthquake, it must have been prior to 
that period, the eleventh century, and the iconoclasm must be ascribed to 
the emissaries of the Prophet of Mecca. Yes; 


* When the smooth chisel all its force had shown, 
And softened into flesh the rugged stone,’ 


the ruthless barbarian, actuated by a false zeal for the Deity, considered 
it his sacred duty to cause havoc and devastation in the forum and in the 
temples of the Giohala idolators. Portions of the finest work of art have 
been used by them in rearing their miserable hovels, in the place of brick 
and stone. But the whole culpability must not be laid to the charge of 
the Moslem conquerors; Romans and Vandals have established a prece- 
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dent, and have been quite as criminal as the rude followers of the mis- 
sionary generals of Mohammed. In a Roman ruin near the Cothen, 
I found exquisite pieces of statuary imbedded in cement and placed beside 
the roughest building materials; and even Punic inscriptions | have dis- 
covered on several occasions so disposed of.”—pp. 61, 62. 


Our author took particular pains to carry on his exeava- 
tions discreetly ; and he grew more and more reticent in pro- 
portion as he was successful. But it seems it is difficult to 
conceal an interesting discovery even in Africa. We see suf- 
ficient proof of this in the extracts copied by Dr. Davis from 
statements published in several journals. We transcribe one, 
which, besides serving as a specimen, is worthy of perusal 
on its own account, especially as it is recognized by the 
author as in the main correct : 


“An Arab having found a fragment of very beautiful mossic, M. Da- 
vis continued the works in that direction with great energy, and soon came 
upon the remains of an ancient temple. Then prosecuting his successful 
discovery, he found a magnificent mosaic, ten or twelve feet square, repre- 
senting two majestic colossal leads, supposed to be those of Dido and 
Juno, besides many other Oriental figures, remarkable for their elegance, 
and a quantity of ornaments and emblems equalling them in beauty. Itis 
said they are the finest specimens of art which have been discovered. 
M. Davis has taken the greatest precaution to preserve them from being 
injure d by the weather. t is believed that the British government will 
send a vessel to convey them, together with other relies that have been 


found, to England.”—p. 160. 


The most important of the ruins known to be really Punie, 
are those of the temple of Baal Hammon, the Saturn of the 
Carthaginians. There is but little of the immense structure 
left now, the greater part of the crumbling walls having been 
carried away at different times, as materials for other buildings. 
After giving the dimensions of the ruins, the author adds 
some remarks which possess a painful interest : 

‘An edifice of such dimensions, and of such peculiar construction, ean 
not possibly be denominated a maison. That it was atem t 
no doubt: and that it was the temple of Saturn, the Baal non of the 
Carthaginians, or Cronus (Aporos), the god of Time, is amply indicated by 
the building itself. 

* We have here four diy isions of pilasters, whic hm iV be considered svim- 
bolieal of the four weeks in the month, and of the four seasons of the year, 
The twelve pilasters represent the twelve months, and the four times 
twelve the forty-eight weeks of the ancient year. Its circular form is 
likewise symbolic of the period of time occupied by one revolution of the 
earth round the sun. A circle was emblematic of a year, and hence we have 
the Latin word for year, annus, which properly means a circle, and the 
Greek “Eviavrtos means the same. Wemight add that, looking through 
the whole edifice from any of the twelve gates, its construction is sych, 
that seven courts naturally present themselves to the eye, and these ceurts 
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were probably intended to represent the seven daysin the week. And the 
very ground plan of the edifice itself, it will be observed, so clearly resembles 
the majestic orb in the centre of the solar system, and his brilliant rays, 
that there can be no doubt that it served as a temple of Cronus, or Baal 
Hammon—the sun Baal of the Carthaginians. 

‘We sunk a shaft in the centre, at least fifteen feet deeper than those 
who excavated here before, and came first upon a great deal of loose 
masonry from the fallen vaulted roof. Having cleared this away, a thick 
layer, of burnt earth, mixed with bones, presented itself to our view, 
through which we dug in the hope of reaching the pavement. but our 
labors were fruitless, for, instead of coming in contact with artificial con- 
structions, we came upon the natural rock. 

‘Having given the middle portion a fair trial, I opened several 
trenches in the galleries, particularly in the first and second. As for the 
centre, I am satisfied in my own mind that here stood the brazen imag 
of the terrible Baal, whom Diodorus of Sicily deseribes as having had 
outstretched arms, inclinined to the earth, so that the child that was placed 
on them rolled down and fell into a pit below, filled with tire. The layer 
of burnt earth, or rather ashes and bones which we found, were therefore 
the remains of the victims immolated to this divinity.”—pp. 251, 252. 


We can only make room for one more extract in reference 
to the ruins. Referring to a tomb with a Latin inscription, 
near which are two youths holding wreaths in their right 
hands, and in their left fans, with long handles, the author 
observes: 


‘The principal object just mentioned, and which may be viewed at 
the British Museum, has already been alluded to, to show the superiority 
of the arts during the Punic reign compared to their condition during the 
Roman sway at Carthage. 

* The road which leads to this spot and to the sea-gate lies between 
our excavation, No. 18, and the fort. It takes us, in the direction of 
Sidy Bosaid, to a large white square house, built in the European style ; 
it is the summer residence of the old Sahab Ettaba, ‘lord keeper of the 
seal,’ from the terrace of which my friends, Messrs. Cox and Moens, 
took ¢ me the panoramic view of the pe ninsula of Carthage. From here 
a _ h uls down to an unfinished bathing establishment, near a ravine 
to the ‘right. Contiguous to this building the figure with the Latin 
inseri tom on was found, In this vicinity the traveller meets with numer- 
ous traces of ruins. Continuing now along the beach in the same diree- 
tion, we cannot fail co —e r upon the sea-gate, for a photograph 
I em im lebted | to Mr. Alfred Cox. <A little farther, and near t! 
are evident marks that 7 ancients have my pe themselves from some 
of the rocks which form porti ons of the hill of Sidy Bosaid, or Cape 
Carthage, with stone for building pr Irposes, Their unworthy modern 
successors too, after having e xhaustec 1 the materials of the old wall, and 
numerous edifices in the neighborhood, have tried their hand at these 
quarries; but such labor was not in conformity with their constitutional 
idleness, and hence it was soon abandoned. 

*On the present occasion | St lected the slopes to the right ol the 
upper road, leading from Moalkah to Sidy Bosaid, near the walls of the 
city proper, and indicated in our ground-plan by the figures 12 and 13. 
Our researches extended to sume three or four hundree vards length of 
this slope. 
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*“ At a depth from the surface of only two feet, we discovered Roman 
tombs, one of which was in very excellent preservation. 

‘This tomb was built of stone and mortar, and cemented over so 
beautifully that, when new, it must have had the appearance of a pure 
white marble sarcophagus. On the side, at a raised part, there were the 
remains of abi is-re lief male figure in stueco, not at all badly executed, and 
at the head a marble slab was inserted, bearing this inscription: 

Nibossacr 

D: ap hniscandidapia 

Vixitannisxxxvus . 

es. cr eres Isconivb irna 
Ldpussima ee eo 


The fact is too often lost sight of, that about thirty years 
after the total destruction of ancient Carthage, the Romans 
began to form a new settlement on its site, which was con- 
siderably enlarged by Julius Cesar. The Roman population 
increased gradually until the time of Augustus, who founded 
a new city calle d Colonia Carthago on the ruins of the old. 
In less than a century this rose to considerable import- 
ance, as the capital of Roman Africa. There is every reason 
to believe that many of the wealthiest families of Rome be- 
came citizens of the new Carthage ; and that the city pos- 
sessed all the advantages afforded by Roman civilization in its 
highest state. Nor was it for a brief period it flourished in 
this way, but for seven centuries. It continued important, if 
not great, long after the fall of the Roman empire. Within 
its walls the early Christians held their first great councils, 
and it was there St. Agustin performed his most valuable 
spiritual labors. When taken by the Vandals, in 439, A.D., 
it was nearly if not quite as large and populous as Vienna or 
Berlin is at the present day. From this time, it had no more 
prosperity. It failed gradually until 698, when it was taken 
by the Saracens and destroyed. 

There is little reason to doubt that most, if not all, the 
ruins found at the present day belong to the Roman, not to the 
Carthaginian, city ; for such was the hatred of the Romans 
for their rivals, that they labored industriously, after the fall 
of Carthage, to destroy every remnant of Carthaginian great- 
ness. This will account for the broken statues referred to 
by Dr. Davis—statues, no two parts of which could be 
found to match each other. Much could be said on this point, 
but we have now neither time nor space for any extended 
remarks on the civilization of the Carthaginians. We can 
do little more than make a passing observation on the terri- 
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ble lesson which their fate teaches. That they were a great 
people, i is abundantly proved by their most impli icable ene- 
mies. The Roman poets and historians alike, bear testi- 
mony to this, however unwillingly. We know little or 
nothing of Hannibal, but what they tell us; yet his fame as 
a general will live forever. He it was who first crossed the 
Alps with a great army ; and who gained victory after vie- 
tory over the Romans, in the heart of their own country, in 
their palmiest days. We have, however, still stronger proof 
than this of his genius as a commander. He is the only 
general, in all history, who was able to sustain himself with- 
out any assistance from home, for sixteen years, in the 
heart of the enemy’s country—setting the proud legions of 
Rome at defiance. It seems ineredible that any ceneral 
could have done so, but the fact is beyond dispute. What 
renders this all the more strange is, that not more than one- 
tenth of his army were Carthaginians ; according to some 
accounts, the proportion was not more than one-twentieth. 
The rest were Africans of different races, Spaniards, Gauls, 
Greeks, &e.—persons who could not understand each other, 
and whose laws, habits, customs, prejudices, and predilec- 
tions were in most cases fundamentally different. But all 
had one sentiment in common; they loved their general— 
would have done anything for him; never once were they 
guilty of anything that could be called mutiny. Nor was 
it inthis instance alone that the Carthaginian armies were 
composed of such different ingredients. That they should 
be always similarly constituted, was the policy of the gov- 
ernment, whose plan was, to spare its own citizens, and 
secure the best troops from the various nations tributary to 
the Republic. Thus Numidia had to supply the eavalry— 
the Numidian cavalry being the best in the world at the 
time. The Spaniards and Gauls were equally famous as 
infantry ; the people of the Balearie Isles excelled as sling- 
ers; and each were made use of, accordingly, by the Car- 
thaginian generals. 

Hence it is, that it is against the latter the wrath of the 
Romans is almost invariably directed. Even the gentle 
Horace has no patience with Asdrubal more than Hannibal. 
Had we no evidence of the feeling of the Romans towards 
their terrible enemies, but that contained in some of the finest 
odes of the Venusian bard, it would be sufficient to show 
that they regarded them as more fearful than the plague. 
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The metrical versions of the ode referred to are in general 
so unlike the original, that, in quoting an extract, we prefer 
a prose translation, giving the Latin text at the bottom of 
the page, for the benefit of such as are sufficiently acquainted 
with the language to appreciate the unsurpassed energy and 
spirit of the lyric. “ What you owe, O Rome!” says Horace, 
“to the Neros, the river Metaurus, conquered Asdrubal, and 
that bright day which first smiled with benignant victory, 
are witnesses—the darkness being dispelled trom Latium ; 
when the dire African posted through our Italian cities, as a 
flame through the torches, or the east wind through the Sicilian 
waves. After this, our Roman youth continually multiplied 
by successful efforts, also our temples, devastated by the 
impious fury of the Carthaginians, had their gods set up 
again. At length, perfidious Hannibal said: ‘ As hinds, the 
prey of rapacious wolves, we voluntarily pursue those whom, 
to deceive and to elude, are rich triumphs. * * Not the 
Hydra, with its dissected body, waxed stronger against Her- 
cules, grieving to be conquered, or the Colchians, produced a 
greater monster, or Echionian Thebes. Overwhelin it in the 
deep, it will come up more glorious ; attack it, it overthrows 
your greatest conqueror with much houor, and wages war 
to be talked of by your wives. Henceforth, I shall send 
no proud messages to Carthage ; all our hope dies—passes 
away forever, and the fame of our race, Asdrubal being 
slain,’’’ &c.* 


% Quid debeas 6 Roma, Neronibus, 
‘Testis Metaurum tlumen, et Asdrubal 
Devictus, et pulcher fugatis 
Ille dies Latio tenebris, 
Qui primus alm4 risit adored 
Dirus per urbes Afer ut Italas, 
Ceu flamma per tedas, vel Enrus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas. 
Post hoe secundis usque laboribus 
Romana pubes crevit et impio 
Vastata Poeenorum tumultu 
Fana Deos habuere rectos 
Dixitque tandem perfidus Hannibal ; 
Cervi, luporum preeda rapacium, 
Sectamur ultro, quos opimus 
Fallere et effugere est triumphus 
° ¢ o ° o 
Non Hydra, secto corpore tirmior 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem, 
Monstrumve summisére Colchi 
Majus Echioneve Thebx 
Merses profundo, pulehrior evenit ; 
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Virgil alone, of all the great thinkers of Rome, has 
evinced a willingness to do justice to the Carthaginians. 
The portrait he has drawn of Dido, in the fourth book of the 
fEneid, is of the noblest kind. This alone would have im- 
mortalized Carthage. The poet never soars higher, or is 
more true to nature, than in his delineation of the Tyrian 
Queen, who, as he paints her, makes the nearest approach, 
as a woman, to Homer’s Andromache. The latter, it may be 
alleged is, more chaste, not to say more virtuous, than Dido. 
But there is much misconception on this point. It is for- 
gotten that the relations between A®neas and Dido were per- 
fectly legitimate, according to the laws of the Trojans, as 
well as those of the Phoenicians. And it is evident that 
Virgil had no other intention than to represent Dido as a 
virtuous woman, betrothed, if not formally married, to Aineas. 
We refer to this fact particularly, because female students of 
the classics are often afraid to admire this part of the Aneid, 
under the impression that Dido was an adultress ; which 
is a very great mistake. The sentiments to which she 
gives such eloquent utterance herself, fully exe ulpate her 
from the charge; as, for example, in the passage in which 
she says to her sister ag 2g “1 confess,O Anna! that since 
the fate of Sichzeus, my unhappy husband, and since the 
household gods were stained with fraternal blood, this 
stranger (Aineas) alone has moved my feelings, and inter- 
ested my wavering mind; for I know the symptoms of my 
first love. But I would that either the deepest earth may yawn 
to receive me, or that the Almighty may hurl me by a thunder- 
holt to the shades, the dreary abodes of Erebus and profound 
Night , ere I rivlate thee, O Modesty ! « or transgress thy laws.’’* 
This, need we say,is not the language of a woman of 


Luctere, multa proriet integrum 
Cum laude victorem, geretque 
Proelia conjug ibus le mpuer nda 
Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam st upe rbos occidit, occidit 
Spes omnis, et fortuna nostri 
Nominis, Hasdrubale interempto.—Curmin. lib. iv., 4. 
Anna, fatebor enim, miseri post fata Sichai 
Congugis et sparsos, fraterna caede penates ; 
Solus hic inflexit sensus, animumque labantem 
Inpulit agnosco veteris vestigia flamma 
Se “x mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiscat ; 
el pater onnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
M lentes umbras Erebi, noctemque profundam, 
Ante pudor, quam te violo, aut tua jurascolvo.—.Z. iv., 20 —26. 
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easy virtue. Further on she says, in language still more 
earnest: “ To whom dost thou abandon me, about to die, 
O guest? since this name alone remains to me, of that of 
husband.”* Finally, she appeals to him with all the ten- 
derness of a devoted wife, imploring him, in the name of 
all that was ever dear to him, not to abandon her. “I 
beseech thee by these tears, and thy right hand, by our 
wedlock, by our conjugal loves just begun, if ever 1 have 
deserved any thing well of thee, or if any quality of 
mine has been pleasing to thee—pity a falling family, 
and put off that determination, if there is any room yet in 
thy heart for prayers.”’t 

With similar earnestness, she disclaims all inclination to 
have recourse to magic arts. ‘“ O dear sister, I call the gods, 
and thee, and thy dear life, to witness, that it is against my 
will I have recourse to these magie arts.”{ When all her 
entreaties fail, she determines to destroy herself, thus re- 
minding us of the wife of Asdrubal, who would rather com- 
mit herself and her children to the flames, than survive the 
destruction of her native city and the ruin of her country. 
Thus is the character of Dido, as drawn by Virgil, not a 
mere conception of the fancy, but a noble historical por- 
trait, intended to do justice, at least to the women of Car- 
thage ; to show that they were worthy of such husbands 
and sons, as Hannibal, Asdrubal, Hanno, &e., &e. Nothing 
more fully proves the magnanimity of Virgil, than this noble 
tribute to the illustrious dead—a tribute all the more honor- 
able to him who pays it, from the fact that those to whom it 
is paid, had been the implacable enemies of his country and 
race. 

It is evident even now, after the lapse of thousands of 
years, from the meagre facts that have reached us, that had 
the Carthaginians been true to themselves, Carthage might 
have survived Rome. Not only had they previously banished 


Cui me moribundam deseris, hospes ? 

Hoc solum nomen quoniam de conjuge restat.—Jh. v. 525. 
7 Per ego has lacrymas dextramque tuam te 

(Quando aliud mihi jam misere nihil ipsa relinqui 

Per connubia nostra per inceptos hymenwos ; 

Si bene quid de te merui, fuit aut tibi quicquam 

Dulce meum ; misere domds labentis et istam 

Oro, si quis ad hue pricibus locus, exue mentem.—-/b. 314 
t Testor, chara, Deos, et te germana, tuumque 

Dulce caput, magicas invitam, accingier artes.—Jb. v. 402. 
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Hannibal, but, in the very moment of their need, they 
banished others who were best competent to succeed 
him in the field, supposing that, by doing so, they could 
ward off the threatened blow. At the close of the second 
Punie war, the Carthaginians had to stipulate that they would 
not make war, in future, without the consent of the Roman 
Senate. For morethan half a century, they faithfully observed 
the treaty. At the end of this pe ‘riod, the Romans, anxious 
for some pretext to annihilate cm ‘ir still prosperous rival, in- 
duced the king of Numidia to pick a quarrel with the Cartha- 
ginians. The latter, being attacked, naturally proceeded to 
defend themselves. This the Romans called a violation of the 
treaty ; and they declared war accordingly. It was in vain 
the doomed ¢ ity endeavored to appease her enemies, by not 
only banishing ‘another batch of her greatest men, but also 
surrendering her arms and military stores. It was not until 
they had committed these two fatal errors, that the Cartha- 
ginians were informed they should abandon their magnificent 
capital forever, and all it contained. Disarmed, and deprived 
of their best leaders, as they were, they resolved to fight to the 
last rather than submit to this. The result is but too well 
known. Never did a people make a more heroic resistance. 
They turned every article, with which a blow could be struck, 
into a weapon; they tore down their houses, in order to supply 
the docks with timber. The women not only sacrificed their or- 
naments for the publie good, but cut off their hair to make cord- 
age. Gold and silver vases were freely given to supply, as far 
as possible, the want of iron and brass. The richest pal- 
aces and most magnificent temples were converted into work- 
shops. The Romans scoffed at the idea of a disarmed pe ople 
making any effectual resistance. Nor did they believe that 
such would be se riously attempted, until their chosen legions 
and those of their allies were several times repulse “land their 
whole fleet destroyed by the Carthaginian fire-ships. For 
two years, they were thus kept at bay, without being able to 
gain any advantage, although they were reinforced several 
times. At the close of the second year, Se ipio arrived with an 
overwhelming force. No doubt was entertained that he could 
destroy Carthage in one month. It was his own boast that 
he would do so; but it took him three years, with all the forces 
the Roman Empire could muster at his command, to capture 
the city. And it was only by a stratagem he succeeded at 
last, and with the aid of the treacherous Uticans. 
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The latter fact is particularly worthy of notice at the 
present moment. As long as the different Phoenician states in 
South Africa remained united, they were able to set the power 
of Rome at defiance; but once divided, their fate was 
sealed. Utica, indeed, secured the alliance of the Romans >y 
her treachery towards her Tyrian sister, but it was only for ; 
brief period. The day Carthage fell, the days of Utica were 
numbered ; and there is still less trace of her to-day, than of 
the city of Dido ; while the latter was great and glorious, even 
in her fall. 

Knowing what was to be their fate and that of their city 
in case they were conquered, the Carthaginians did not yiel 1, 
even after the Roman legions had got possession of the prin- 
cipal gates. The noble struggle they made is well described 
by Dr. Davis: 

‘The way to it” (the citadel of Byrsa), he Says, * Was a grad ] ascent 
from the ‘great place’ by three streets, on each side of which were lofty 
houses whose upper stories jutted somewhat over. From the tops of these 
houses, showers of darts were discharged upon the Romans below, whieh 


so impeded their progress that they were compelled, before they could 
advance, to force the houses they first came to, and post themselves in 
them in order to dislodge from thence the militant inmates of tle adjoin- 
ing dwelling. Every inch of ground had to be disputed. The inside ot 
the houses, the temples and the streets, were all filled with the dead and 
dying, which caused fresh obstructions, and, to clear these, additional 


labor to the troops. Citizens and Roman soldiers were so thickly inter- 
mingled, that multitudes of them perished by the hands of their own party 
The fight was continued in the houses, in the streets, on planks and beams 
thrown across from one line of houses to the other. Tothe horrible scene 
of carnage was now added a terrible conflagration.”—p. 159. 


These frightful scenes continued for six days. On the 
seventh, a number of the principal citizens appeared before 
the conqueror, imploring him to spare the lives of the few 
still left, who were willing to leave the citadel. This being 
granted, on certain conditions, i it was found, that, of the seven 
hundred thousand inhabitants, only fifty thousand survived, 
and the large majority of the latter were women and children. 
Thus, of every fifteen citizens, fourteen perished by the sword, 
famine and flames. We may form some idea of the spirit 
that animated the women, from the fact, recorded by Ap pian, 
that because Asdrubal submitted to the conqueror—wlien it 
was useless to fight any longer—after he had again aid again. 
for a period of five years, displayed the talents of a brave and 
skilful commander—his wite presented herself before Seipio, 
while the devouring flames were ascending, and thus ad- 
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dressed him: ** To thee, O Roman, I wish nothing but pros- 
perity, for thine acts are conformable to the laws of war; but 
[ beseech thee, as well as the gods of Carthage, to punish 
that Asdrubal as he deserves, for having betrayed his country, 
his gods, his wife, and children.” Then turning herself to 
her husband, who lay prostrate before the conqueror, she said: 
* Pertidious wretch! thou most wicked of all mankind! this 
fire is about to devour me and my children; but thou, great 
Captain of Carthage! for what triumph art thou reserved, or 
what punishment will he not make thee suffer at whose feet 
I now see thee!” 

True to her resolution, no sooner had she concluded these 
words, than she seized her children, cut their throats one by 
oue, threw them into the flames, and rushed in after them 
herself. For seventeen days, the city continued to burn ; and 
whatever was left by the flames, was destroyed by other 
means, the Roman Senate having decreed that there should 
not be one stone left upon another. It may well be doubted 
whether the destruction of Troy, or of any other city, or gov- 
ernment, that ever existed, was a greater catastrophe than that 
of Carthage. 

The work of Dr. Davis is well calculated to attract atten- 
tion to the subject. It is no mere narrative of adventures, or 
dry account of results accomplished by excavations; but a 
work exhibiting learning and research in all that appertains 
to the ancient city of Dido. In short, it combines the attract- 
ive liveliness of the personal narrative with the solemn truth- 
fulness of history, as verified by scientific investigation and 
diseovery ; and the value of the text is not a little enhanced 
by the well-executed, accurate maps, chromo-lithographs, and 
wood-cuts with which it is illustrated. But it is tor the his- 
torical lessons, which the book teaches, we would recommend 
its perusal at the present time; for we regard the history and 
fate of Carthage as a most powerful argument in favor of main- 
taining the Monroe doctrine on this continent. As long as a 
similar doctrine was maintained by the different Phoenician 
states in Africa, Rome sought in vain to subdue them. This 
she well understood herself, and accordingly she left no 
means untried to excite one state against the other. For 
more than a century, she was lavish of presents of every kind 
—distributing gold in fabulous sums, among both the Uticans 
and the Numidians. F inally, she succeeded. There is, indeed, 
no danger that the great American Republic can be extin- 
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guished as Carthage has been ; but let any of the great Euro- 
pean powers only succeed in establishing a footing, either 
North or South of Mason and Dixon’s line, on pretence of 
being the ally of one section against the other, and the Amer- 
ican people need no longer have any faith in the stability of 
their institutions. Nothing of the kind is to be apprehended 
in the North. The loyal United States seek no alliance with 
foreign nations ; but it seems it is otherwise with the Southern 
States. It is to the latter, then, we would say—Deware ! 
Understand, before it is too late, that the Union you are doing 
your best to sever, is the bulwark of your institutions—the 
surest guarantee of your onward progress and prosperity, as 
an integral part of a great nation ; and that those whom you 
are now engaged in internecine strife against, would be the first 
to rush to your aid if the Romans of the present day sought 
to make encroachments on your te ‘rritority 5 ; or, Worse still, to 
take you under their “ prote ction.” 


Arr. IX.— Philip Tharter. A Novel. New York: Rudd & 
Carleton. 1861. 

PLato was of opinion that it was better to have no book 
than a bad book. Zoroaster went farther still, when he said 
that a person at once illiterate, stupid, and destitute of taste, 
who undertook to write a book, ought to be confined beneath 
a hen-roost, until he gave satisfactory security that he would 
» not transgress again. It seems that the tribe of “ sensation” 
publishers were unknown in the time of the Persian sage ; 
otherwise he would most probably have placed them in a 
position still more ignominious than that of the spurious 
author, on the principle that, in cases of this kind, the re- 
ceiver is worse than the thief. We do not mean that the 
author of Philip Tharter ought to be punished in the manner 
indicated ; it would not be worth while. It is but too true, 
indeed, that he comes under the category of authors con- ° 
demned by Zoroaster ; but it seems to us, with all due respect 
to the philosopher, that such sufficiently punish themselves. 
Failure, contempt, and ridicule, are punishment enough, even 
in war times. This will seem strange language to those who 
are aware of the high praise bestowed on Philip Thazter, 
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and of the great difficulty experienced by the publishers, ac- 
cording to their own account, in getting out new editions of 
the work as fast as they were wanting. Again and again 
they have proclaimed that the demand for it was astonishing. 
We have now before us their assurance that the third edition 
of “this powerful new novel” has been issued. But just 
beside this we have the announcement, from the same gen- 
tlemen, that they have also ready “ Russell’s celebrated Let- 
ter,” de ‘scribing the battle of Bull Run; an “ elegant pam- 
phlet,” &e. Nor is this all; we are told, furthermore, that 
they are soon to give to the world, in book form, the numer- 
ous “ National Anthems,’ not one of which was deemed 
worthy of acceptance by the committee appointed to ex- 
amine them, and award the prize tor the best. 

Thus, everybody knows that Russell’s letter about the 
battle of Bull Run is in no sense a deseription of that event, 
but a most insulting caricature of the American army. The 
boldest secession papers that have been suppressed hy CGov- 
ernment—as they dese rved to be—have contained hothing 
more offensive than the so-called celebrated letter.’ True, 
the latter has been publis shed by our most lovi al pape rs 5 but 
not without comment—not without exposing its misstate- 
ments, and denouncing its sneering, unfriendly tone. The 
papers have published the “ Message ” of the rebel President, 
under the same restrictions ; but what would be thought of 
the publisher who would issue it in “ elegant pamphlet 
form, and announce it as “ celebrated,’ &¢.? This would 
hardly be allowed ; vet none of the rebels have so much un- 
derrated the valor of our troops as Mr. Russell ; for the most 
malignant of the former admit that a portion, at least, of the 
Federal army fought bravely. But the correspondent of the 
Times cannot be ealled a traitor. The worst that can be 
said of him is, that he has abused the hospitality so freely 
and cordially extended to him. Asan avowed British subject, 
coming amongst us to perform certain duties for which he 
was employed, we had no right to expect that he would 
think or feel, in reference to the rebellion, as we do ourselves ; 
but we had a right to expect that, in speaking of the opera- 
tions of our troops, he would state the facts fairly, and make 
no attempt to prejudice our cause in the eyes of Europe, or 
to cust ridicule on our arn \. It is the latter, however, he 
has done: but is he so much to blame as the American eiti- 
zens, calling themselves loyal men, who, in order to make a 
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little money, have selected his most offensive letter for disseinii- 
nation among our people “ef the form of an “elegant pam- 
phiet,” as * celebrated,” &e. 

This  dieseniion may serve to explain how it is that Philip 
Thaster is a“ powertul novel ;” but we will presently ad- 
duce more direct evidence of its true character. In certain 
eulogies of the book which we have seen, it has been pro- 
nounced “ a masterly story of New England life ;” whereas, 
with the exception ‘of a few pages in the beginning, there 
is scarcely a passage about New England in the whole 
book. It would be just as reasonable to style the history 
of Monroe Edwards, the celebrated forger, a story of 
American life, whose boldest operations were carried on 
in England, and by the aid of English accomplices. But 
his is a story—a narrative, in which there is some con- 
nection—in which what is stated in one page is not flatly con- 
tradicted in the next, and rice versa. In Philip Tharter there 
is no consistencey—no coherence. The characters, if such 
they may be called, are constantly changing, like dissolving 
views. The disposition one has at page ten, is exchanged tor 
that of another at page twelye—even the phraseology is con- 
tinually undergoing alterations. It not unfrequently happens, 
that the person who ean hardly spe ak an inte ‘ligible sentence 
in One passage, is quite a sage in another, and as good a 
master of language as the author himself. Philip, the hero, 
is introduced to us as a New England boy, whose greatest 
peculiarity are his “ gray trowsers, that were never made by a 
tailor—and if they lacked in length they made up for it in 
the copious supply of cloth in the vicinity of the hips”—(p. 
10); a piece of description evidently meant to be very witty. 
The tirst e xploit of our hero was to go on an errand of acold 
winter’s morning, to a neighboring farmer; and while he 
proceeded along, he slumped” into the snow at each step. 
When he arrived at Mr. Truebody’s, “ his ears showed red 
at the roots, as Mrs. Truebody’s rooster, but white at the ex- 
tremities, as the snow outside the door”—(/bid.) ; not the 
suow inside. Aunt Tempe discovers that “the child's 
ears are froze,” and straightway applies the usual remedy, 
until *the white began to disappear from poor Philip's 
auricular members” (p- 11). In speaking of his ears, it would 
not do to say the right ear or the lett, but the “dexter” and 
the “sinister.” It would not be sufliciently interesting tor an 
urchin sent on an errand by hisimaster to get frost-bitten ; aud 
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accordingly he is made to faint in due course. Having re- 
covered, breakfast, all the ingredients of which are 
described, but he is sooverwhelmed with “ the kind and sympa- 
thizing voice of Mrs. Truebody, that in spite of himself the 
tears came into his e yes, and he sobbed aloud’ . (p- 1: 2). W ith- 
out proceeding any farther, we may observe, in passing, that 
the critie who has described the story as “ full of startling inci- 
dents,” must have examined it very carefully! There would 
be nothing dramatie in telling us that Philip ate his break- 
fast like other boys, so we are told that “The good woman 
occasionally cast a glance towards him, as if it did her good 
to see the ‘boy stow away the hearty food before | him”? (p- 12). 
Mr. Truebody comes just at the nick of time, and the fol- 
lowing interesting dialogue t akes -_— e: 





* Who is this, who is this? hi, hi! 

‘My name is Philip,’ answered the young stranger, while the good 
wife interrupting, said: ‘Why, Mr. Truebody, this is Philip Thaxter, the 
boy that lives with Luke Philbrick.’ 

**So it is, so it is, soit is!’ quoth the farmer. ‘ But you did not come 
all the way from there this cold morning, did you? 


‘Yes sir.’ 
** Well, it is more than you would have done if you had been my boy. 
Are | any of his — sick ?’ 
‘No, s ri he wants to borrow your small yoke, so that he can break 


his steers in the deep snow. 

*** Yes, yes, he shall have it, he shall have it; but how are you going 
to carry it 2’ 

‘On my shoulder.’ 

“*QOn your shoulder! Nonsense! It is more than a man ought to do 
to carry that yoke two miles on his shoulder, and facing the wind all the 
way such a morning as this, let alone a boy of your size. How old are 
you?’ 

‘Twelve, sir.’ 
‘You tell Mr. Philbrick, then, that he can’t have the yoke if he don't 
know better than to send a twelve-year-old on such an errand.’ ”’—p. 12 

This is dull enough, in all conscience ; yet it is one of the 
best specimens we can find of the author’s narr: itive powers. 
It is followed by scores of pages of the same sort—the veriest 
twaddle—a dreary waste of puerilities. The slightest little 
occurrence 1s spun out into whole pages of bombast and non- 
sense ; though sometimes the author has an eye to business, 

, for example, when he puts himself to some rounds to give 
a coal such as the following : “ His boots were of the heaviest 
cowhide, to which the snow never adhered, and they shone 
almost as glossy as if they had been ree ently polished by the best 
Day ¥ Martin,’ (p. 14). The author sometimes makes the 
most laborious efforts to be learned. Boys play at cards, and 
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we are told that “It chanced that as one day they were thus 
engaged, their father stumbled in upon them. They were 
caught in flagrante delictu,” (p. 36). It would not do to say 
that he “ came” in—it should be that he “ stumbled in,” 
and a similar remark would apply to flagrante delictu, which, 
however far-fetched, is spoiled in the end. 

Nothing is natural. Let two speak to each other, no 
matter on what subject, there is scarcely an observation made 
by either which is not distorted in one shape or other. Sons 
act towards their parents as no other sons do ; and the pa- 
rents are equally absurd and owtré in their intercourse with 
their sons. The author discovers at last that he is growing 
rather flat, and in order that he may have incidents to enliven 
his narrative, he sends his hero to California, having pre- 
viously qualified him for the enterprise by instructing him in 
the art and mystery of gambling, besides bestowing on him 
a wife and two children, who, for obvious reasons, are left at 
home. It would be rather tedious, and not very profitable, 
to follow Philip Thaxter and his gambling associates, through 
the vile dens of California. Not a portraiture, scene, or in- 
cident, worthy of the name, relieves the blank; we do not 
mean that such things are not given; they are at least at- 
tempted; but only in that extravagant, exaggerated style, 
which puts probability out of the question. 

Passing over another hundred pages, or so, we come to 
the part of the story where the hero gets sick. <As he 
comes opposite to an open lot, the author entertains us with 
one of his usual sermons. “ Pass on,” he says, “ Philip Thax- 
ter, pass on, nor enter that door. You can but die, if you 
sleep in the street to-night; but the Devil waits for your 
soul within that house!” (p. 234)—from which we see, in 
due time, that we have to do with a prophet as well as an 
author. Philip ventures to call, however. The house 
proves to be the residence of a drayman, whose “ lady ” 
- received him with great courtesy. Among other things, 
“She expressed a great deal of sympathy tor her sick quest; 
asked where he was from? how long he had been in Cali- 
fornia? what were his complaints? and a variety of ques- 
tions, which Thaxter answered with indifference ” (p. 235). 
Ex more, the author can conceive no way of interesting us 
here, except by making his hero seduce his hostess. The 
drayman receives the stranger in the kindest manner, gets a 
doctor to attend him, undertaking to pay his fees hiin- 
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self. le leaves the rest to his wife, who nurses Philip 
tenderly, for a month. By this time he is able to walk 
about—also to love. He cannot help entertaining the 
latter feeling, for, according to our author, 


‘Her stnile is upon him. and her hand still administers to his wants. 


Ile ea rise and tly. Tl Passive ly floats on down the stream, crimson 
thi i Sic). 

No word had ever as yet passed between them but such as the world 
might Yet did each know how it stood with the other. One day 
as Philip lay on his bed, his head partially propped up and supported by 

lows, Mrs. Lovell, or, as she was called by her husband, and he had 
urn call her, Kate, came, and sat by his bed with her work. She 
sat st half an hour without saying a word. Philip gazed steadily 
pon her all this time. His mind was full of conflicting emotions, and li 
iked to read what might be passing in hers. The tears—were they of 
remors stood in his eyes. He saw that Kate’s, though she raised them 
hot, were also just ready to overilow. Extending his hand, he took hers 
into his own, and pressing it, said, * Kate, I love you,’ The tears now 
dropp: 1 trom her eyes and rolled down her cheeks, She stooped over 


sick man’s couch and kissed him.”—p. 239. 


This was, of course, very interesting ; it is just the way 
drayimen’s wives are likely to make love! We are told that 
‘It was several weeks after this incident, before Thaxter was 
able to leave the house, even for a few minutes.” In due 
time the drayman gets a hint of what is passing. 


“WW ie was farther convalescent, Lovell was good enough to pro- 
eure a se and buggy for him to ride out whenever he felt dispos 
Mrs. Lo was always his companion on such occasions, and some of her 
neighbors began to mistrust that all was not as it should be. These took 
good ear iit her husband should be warned. At first he laughed at the 
idea, though it caused him to give more attention to appearances, Whie! 
ones hae } ul begun to observe, he wondered he had been blind so lor if. 
That t was a better understanding between his wife and Thaxter tl 
an honest woman can ever have with any man besides her husband, | 
was convineed, He saw that they both wanted him out of the way, al 
in their expedients for passing time, it was always so arranged that li 
should bsent,””— ~ 240), 


The drayman proved to have a very high sense of honor ; 
for no sooner was he convinced of his wite’s infidelity, than 
he “ Gave up all business, and spent his time in brooding over 
his great sorrow.” He was too much of a gentleman to say 
a word to her, all the time; if she would only forgive him, the 
probability is, that he would have been glad to overlook the 
whole affair. But no, she was irreconcilable; let us hear 
our author on this point : 

‘His wife jeered, snubbed, and ridieuled him whenever he met her. 
Ilow changed was she! When he questioned the propriety of receiy 
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such presents from a comparative stranger, she told him, if he would 
mind his own business he would oblige her. She told him plainly that 
she was not to be mewed up any longer like an old woman, and that, if 
he didn’t like it, he might help himself if he could. She said he was a 
fool not to have seen what would have been the result of taking a better- 
looking man than he was into the house, and leaving him alone with his 
wife for months, Thus virtually admitting her own shame, she closed up 
all hope in his mind that he had falsely suspected.”—p. 241. 

The drayman gives still further proof that he is the mildest 
of mortals. Rather than be the means of getting up a row, 
he leaves Thaxter in quiet possession of his house aud wife, 
and sails “ two days after this” for Melbourne. Our author 
does not tell us whether he took the dray with him, whether 
he left the horse to his wife, or what explanation, if any, he 
made to his customers. He gives us, however, such im- 
portant information as the following: “ Still they continued 
to live in the cottage of rough boards. Jt had a charm for 
them now,” &e. (tbid.) 

In a former number of our journal (Dec., 1860), we had 
occasion to speak of the vicious character of the works of 
Balzac, sought to be introduced to the ladies of America, by 
the same publishers who now present them the work under 
consideration. But there is at least a decent drapery about 
the vice of Balzac, who has the additional advantage of reliev- 
ing any disgust he may create by interesting episodes, bril- 
liant dialogues, graphic descriptions, and life-like portraitures 
of character. Butin Philip Tharter,save in the opening pages, 
one is always in the worst company—among gamblers, thieves 
or murderers ; and our hero is quite as successful in gambling 
as he is in appropriating his neighbor’s wife, for he wins a fine 
property and beautiful house at one game, from a wealthy 
Mexican. 

A murder is committed at the gambling-house ; Thaxter is 
arrested on suspicion, and put in jail. In the mean time his 
New England wife, thinking he is too long absent without 
writing to her, sails for California, with her two sons and ser- 
vant, and is shipwrecked. She and her servant esc: ‘aape prov i- 
dentially, but they can get no tidings of “ the boys. At last 
Aunt Nabby (the se rvant), having learned certain facts about 
the long-missing Thaxter, resolves to make them known to 
her mistress at all hazards. We can only make room for a 
small part of the dialogue, scarcely enough to show how silly 
it is. 


** Good mistress, do not deceive yourself longer. I could find Mr. 
Thaxter, if I dar’s’t to.’ 
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‘You could?) Then why do you not ?’ 

“*Q Lordy; I dare not tell you all I know. It would break your 
heart; I know it would, and I mustn’t tell you nothin’ more about it.’ 

“*Why, Nabby, what is it? What has frightened you so? Is there 
anything known to you that you have not told me?’ 

**() yes, ma’am; but don’t scold. I did not dare to tell you.’ 

** Woman! you will drive me mad by such answers as that; tell me 
what you know. Sp ak, quick.’ 

**Q dear, I know it will kill you.’ 

*“*Tell me. Is he sick—is he dead? Answer.’ 

** Worse, worse than that. He, he—’ 

**Tle, what! Speak before | go distract d.’ 

**QO ma’am, don’t kill me for telling you, but it is true. He has got-- 
has got—’ 

“* What has he got? Do you mean to kill me with your cruel eva- 
sions ¢ 

“*O no, dear. But it will kill you to know it. He has got—-has got 
another wife, or woman that lives with him.’ 

“*Ts that all?’ said she; ‘who put that idea into your silly head? It 
you had told me he had tlown away to the moon, I might have believed 
it; but that he has been false to me—that is an absurdity. He may be 
sick he n ay be «ke ul: but that he should forget to love me, and cherish 
in his heart of hearts his children and the mother who bore them, I never 
can believe.” ”—pp. 504, 305. 


It is needless to comment on fustian like this. Before she 
left home at all, she had good reason to suspect the worst, 
since he had long ceased even to write her. Neither at home, 
nor abroad, was his character such as to inspire confidence ; 
yet she is now quite indignant that his fidelity should, for a 
moment, be called into question, and she philosophizes like a 
sentimental young lady at a boarding-school, who has just 
been taking stolen glances at the last sensation romance. 
However, she concludes to go to the jail in search of “ dear 
Philip,” taking Nabby with her. It is of great importance 
what route she takes; and accordingly we are turnished 
with all the particulars thereof, after the following fashion : 

“Thither they proceeded, and inquired of several if the jail was in 
that building. One said it was, another that it was not. At length a 
rarely civil man accosted them, and asked for whom they were looking. 
Nabby replied for the jail, and for Mr. Thaxter. The stranger told them 
that Mr. Thaxter was at the other jail, on Pacific street, and directed them 
how to find it. To that place they then directed their steps. They 
knocked at the iron door, when a small hole in it was opened with a slide, 


and the question asked, ‘What's wanted ?’ 


“Ts Mr, Thaxter here?’ inquired Nabby. 
= Ile is,” wis the reply. 
**Could we see him?’ ”—p, 340, 


We need hardly say, that the meeting created a great sen- 


sation. Hugging, weeping, sobbing, and fine talk succeeded 
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-ach other, in due course. Then there wasa pause. “ For 
several minutes not a word was spoken. At length Thax- 
ter had so far overcome his emotion, that he said, *‘ O, Caro- 
line, I could have borne all but this—the rabble’s jibes—the 
fingers of the executioner. But this I cannot bear. O why 
is the last crowning misery reserved forme?” She is equally 
pathetic and theatrical, in reply. Then he asks, “O why 
did you come to this land of sin and shame?” This question 
being duly answered, the dialogue turns on the children : 


“Sneak not of them. I cannot tell you: do not ask me. To know 
will kill you.’ 

* You would not torture me when already so crushed and borne down 
with sin and sorrow.’ 

“Alas! no. Look at me, Philip. They are dead.’ 

**Tead! dead, O heavens! both dead? They will then never know 
the guilty wretch their father is.’ 

“*They sleep beneath the foam. They will never creep upon your 
lap again and please you with their childish, innocent prattle. They will 
not,’ said she, laying her hand upon his bosom, ‘ever rest their little 
hands again, as they were wont, and as I do now. They will not kiss 
your cheek like this,’ kissing him. ‘No, they are dead. Down in the 
caves of the dark sea they lie. Their curly ringlets no more play about 
their heads, and round their half-hid ears; but they, tangled, lie upon 
their fast decaying cheeks, and over their sweet mouths and those full 


lips we have so often kissed. "—p. 342. 

After all this, and a good deal more of the same sort, the 
children turn up “ safe and sound,” and this affords materials 
for another “ fine” scene. Finally, the ranch is thought of 
by Thaxter, and is duly described by our author. Mrs. Thax- 
ter has some qualms of conscience, first, as to enjoying the 
ranch ; but on learning that its former owner was a bad man, 
she readily becomes reconciled to it, as perhaps nothing the 
worse, after all, for having been won by gambling. 


‘It was accordingly determined,” says our author, “that Thaxter 
and his fumily should go down there, and live a life of retirement in 
this pleasant valley. It contained many fine trees, sucli as pear, apricot, 
quince, tig, and peach, besides acres of thriving grape vines. In_ this 
quiet home, with those she loved, was Caroline Thaxter to spend the 
renminder of her days.”—p. 347. 


Who will say, after this, that gambling, in its worst form— 
i.e., with thieves, robbers, and murderers—is not a profitable 
business? Nay, what crime is so heinous, according to Philip 
Tharter, as to bring retributive justice on its perpetrator? 
What a fine lesson the ladies are taught by the career of Mrs. 
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Lovell, the drayman’s wife! Need we say that a book of 
this kind, written with spirit, would do much harm? But 
we apprehend little danger from Philip Tharter. It is too 
stupid, too coarse, and too absurd, to vitiate any mind which 
is not already depraved, and vulgar withal. It would prove 
dangerous only in the hands of children ; we should, there- 
fore, have passed it over in silence, had we not seen it recolii- 
mended, in the strongest terms, as “a story of home life”— 
the home life, too, of New England ; and consequently such as 
was worthy of being read in every family. Feeling certain, 
even from a cursory glance, that no respectable parent or 
guardian would allow it into his house, if he Knew its real 
character, we have thus taken the pains to expose the cheat. 


2. The (Juarterty Review for July, article, ** De mocracy 


Tria 
3. Blackwood Vagazine for July, article, “ Disruption of the 
4. Un Grand Peuple qui se Reléve. Les Etats-Unis en 1861. Pai 

le Comte Acenor pe Gaspartn. Paris, 1861, 

5. The Rebellion Record. New York. Putnam. 

We have but little to say on the subject of the war, on 
the present occasion. Not that we are a whit less sanguine 
now, as to the result, than we were three months ago. We 
expressed no opinion in our June number which any recent 
occurrences have altered; in other words, we have as much 
faith to-day in the stability of the United States government 
and its ability to overcome its enemies and put down rebel- 
lion as we ever had. It is not, however, in the individuals 
who occupy the chief government offices we have this conti- 
dence, but in the will of the people throughout the loyal 
States, though we still think that the President not only 
means well, but that he possesses sufficient courage, energy, 
and patriotism to put down the rebellion. 

But there is not one of his Cabinet, with the sole excep- 
tion of Mr. Holt, of which the same may be said. Much 
had been expected from Mr. Seward. And that few enter- 
tained a higher opinion of his abilities than we did ourselves, 
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is known to all who have read our article entitled ‘ Seward 
as an Orator and Statesman,” (Nat. Quarterly, Sept., 1860), 
but we now frankly confess that we gave him credit for a 
far higher order of mind than he has since proved himself to 
possess. Of no one can it be more truly said, that he has 
been “weighed in the balances and found wanting.” Nor 
are we peculiar in this opinion. Those who had been wont 
to admire him most, have been foreed to acknowledge that 
his talents as a statesman are rather below than above me- 
diocrity. 

Mr. Greeley got much blame from a portion of the Repub- 
lican party, for having prevented the nomination of Governor 
Seward for the Presidency. It was forgotten that the editor 
of the Tribune had opportunities to know more about him 
than most persons. At any rate there is good reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Greeley was right for once ; and that he was 
actuated by honest motives. The latter remark would be 
superfluous, were it not that all who are criticised are so ready 
to charge the eritie with malice. Everybody remembers with 
what an air of injured imocence the world was told that the 
editor of the Tribune did and said such and such, against Mr. 
Seward’s pretensions, because, when the latter was in office 
before, he forgot that others, too, would like an oftiee—if only 
the postmastership of New York, or the like. By way ot 
proving this, one of Mr. Greeley’s private letters to Governor 
Seward was published ; but all the letter did prove in reality 
was, that the editor had the manliness and spirit to satirize 
him to his face, giving him to understand, in plain terms, that 
he was no further a lion than that he had the tact to wear 
the skin of that noble animal longer than other politicians, 
without discovering the cheat. 

But assuming that Mr. Greeley was actuated by vindictive 
motives in discovering that Mr. Seward was neither a Wash- 
ington nor a Jackson, neither a Pericles nor a Leonidas, 
nor yet a Demosthenes, or a Cicero, the same malice cannot 
be attributed to Mr. Raymond, of the Times, who has de- 
clared in his paper that if somebody would close the office of 
the Seeretary of State, and put the key in his pocket, the 
country would be nothing the worse, even in war times, for 
losing the services of Governor Seward. These were, per- 
haps, not the exact words used, for we only quote trom 
lemory 3; but, what they meant in plain E nglish was, that if 
Mr. Sew: ee packed up his trunks and returned to Auburn be- 
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fore the next battle was fought the loss to the United States 
would be very slight. Several other leading Republican 
journals have been equally explicit in pronouncing Mr. Seward 
utterly incompetent for the position he holds at the present 
crisis. But we need only refer to one more. No one will 
accuse the Boston Transcript, for example, of being unfriendly 
to the Republican party, or to the Federal Government. Its 
loyalty is beyond doubt ; yet, in its number for August 19, it 
spe aks of Mr. Seward as follows, in the course of an able 
article : 


* The first six weeks of Mr. Lincoln’s administration taught our people 
that the Secret ry of State, the supposed master-mind of the Cabinet, had 
fail l in atates tnlike preset nee and executive capacity . that he had been 
attempting to manage a deliberately-planned and wide-spread rebellion 
as a qame of politics instead of a struggle for national existence. Ilis 
inability to fore see or realize the position of the Government and people 
culminated and proe laimed it self in his de} recating letter to Gov. Licks, 
which said that the troops aske d to be ional to come through Baltimore 
were ‘only int adel for the defense of the ¢ apital. He at last saw his 
mistake, le: irned the determination of the pe op le, rose above his ‘Mlefen- 
sive war’ policy, and retrieved his position so sar as rhetoric and taeking 
sail anew could avail; but he isshorn to-day of all claims to stand at the 
helm in the storm that is to make or unmake us Jorever as one 


national eristence. 


; 
cucdie 


This is emphatically true. Indeed, the incapacity of Mr. 
Seward has so forcibly impressed us, since the commencement 
of the existing rebellion, that we have been induced to reéx- 
ainine the speeches of his on which we based our opinion as 
to the style and general character of his oratory. Our ob- 
ject may be re vadily imagined. Suffice it to say, therefore, 
that we have found we were not at all mistaken—as we nay 
take oecasion to prove ona future oceasion—in coming to the 
conclusion, from recent circumstances, that Mr. Seward must 
have dealt largely in plagiarism. 

That he contributed not a little to the success of the Re- 
publican cause by his speech-making tour, during the late 
Presidential canvass, is very true; but we think he did much 
more harm than good, at the same time. To his indisereet 
and uncalled-for rhetoric in regard to the annexation of Can- 
ada, under certain contingencies, may be traced most, if not 
all, of the unfriendly feeling evinced towards us, both by 
England and Canada, since our present difliculties commenced. 
Nor can Wwe blaine either, especially England, for regarding 
his language in the light of a threat, and resenting it accord- 
ingly, by recognizing the rebels as a belligerent power. See- 
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ing that the Republicans were successful, how was she to 
know but that Mr. Seward represented the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the Northern people, in his scheme of Canadian 
annexation? although no greater injustice could be done us. 
The people of the North are not marauders, or filibusters. 
No considerable portion of them have had the least notion, at 
any time, for several years past, hor have they now, of in- 
vading ( ‘anada, or interfering in any way with Her M: ajesty’s 
colonies. They would attempt anything of the kind only in 
self-defense, or in retaliation for hostilities against the United 
States; and Mr. Seward was aware of the fact. It is only 
now the Canadians begin to understand this; the English do 
not yet. With all its shrewdness, the London Times has not 
been able to distinguish the electioneering rhetoric of Govern- 
or Seward from the wish of the intelligent masses of the 
North. Hence the tone of ill-concealed exultation of its first 
article on the disaster at Bull Run. Nor isthe Times peculiar 
in this; most of the English periodicals speak in a similar 
spirit, though in a less offensive tone, as we shall presently 
show. 

In any case, it is the part of a politician rather than of a 
statesman, to propose to annex a state merely because it is 
adjacent to his own. It has been well observed, that the 
method of enlarging an empire is very different from that of 
increasing an estate. “ Regard is justly had to contiguity 
or adjacency, in private lands and possessions,” says Bacon, 
* but, in the extending of empire, the occasion, the tacility and 
advantage of a war are to be regarded instead of a vicinity. 
*Tis certain that the Romans, at the time they stretched but 
little beyond Liguria to the west, had by their arms subdued 
the provinces as far as Mount Taurus to the east.” But, it is 
not necessary to quote any authorities, in order to prove that 
Mr. Seward is but an indifferent statesman, if, indeed, it be 
not a misuse of the term to apply it to him at all. The 
people, of every shade of politics and of every grade of in- 
telligence, are aware of the fact by this time, and, accord- 
ingly, nine-tenths of them would ve ry willingly excuse 
him, if he would resign and go home until the next election, 
when he might become useful again as a presidential can- 
vasser; but not for himself. Assuming that he has much 
more power than he ought, and that he interferes to no 
slight extent even in military affairs, the majority of his for- 
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mer admirers would address him at the present moment some- 
what as Horace does the freedman of Pompey— 
* Quid attinet tot ora navium gravi 
Rostrata duci pondere 
Contra datrones atque servilem manem 
Hoe, hoe Tribuno mititum ?”—Zpoden, lib. O., ode i 

“To what purpose are so many brazen-prowed ships ot 
great burden to be equipped against pirates and a servile band, 
if this—politician is to be a tribune 7” 

But nothing that Mr. Seward or anybody else has said 
could justify conduct like that of Dr. Russell, the corre spond- 
ent of the London Times. In no country in the world is the 
right to criticise public events more fully recognized than in 
the United States; but in the case of Mr. Russell liberty has 
degenerated into license. He does not deny that he has been 
kindly received and hospitably treated in every part of the 
North he has visited. The Federal authorities of every grade, 
from the President down to the sheriff, or police officer, have 
treated him with great consideration; affording him every pos- 
sible facility to obtain all information which it was deemed pro- 
per to divulge. Nor is there any evidence that the officers of the 
Federal army have been a whit less courteous, or less friendly 
towards him. Indeed, it was the opinion of most intelligent 
foreigners, including Englishmen, with whom we have con- 
versed on the subject, before he had time to write about any 
of our battles, that he was made far too much of, and that 
he would have much more respect for us if we did not make 
half such a fuss about him. But no one could have supposed 
that at the very first opportunity he would insult our whole 
people to their face. What grosser insult could be offered to 
a nation than to characterize its armies as ‘ cowardly?” 
and this Mr. Russell has done, not by implication, or innue ndo, 
but broadly and emphatically. Nor has he confined himself 
to this, bad as it is—he has done all in his power to render 
the defenders of the Union—of the honored tlag of America, 
and of law and order—ridiculous alike in the eyes of friends 
and foes—in short, to make the finger of scorn point at 
them. Itis not necessary for us to quote any of his taunts 
or sneers; the newspapers have made them familiar to all. 
Nor need we observe that even our declared enemie s—the 
very men against whom our troops fought—have scarcely 
spoke n of the result of the battle of Bull Run in a more exult- 
ing spirit than William Howard Russell has done in his letter 
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to the London Times—at the same time stating as facts what 
scores of gentlemen, civilians, as well as officers, who had 
the best opportunities of knowing the truth, declare to be 
utterly false. Need we say that in no country in Europe 
would conduct like this be tolerated for a single week. 
Nor does the United Kingdom form an exception. Let 
anything that could be called an insurrection occur 
to-morrow in Ireland or Seotland, and let a Frenchman 
or American go to England, and proceed, under any cireum- 
stances whatever, to encourage the insurgents, not to speak 
of attempting to turn the British army into ridicule, or repre- 
sent its conduct as “shameful,” ‘“ cowardly,” &c.,— who 
doubts that he would be promptly arrested. What is more, 
he would have no reason to complain—nobody to blame but 
himself, or his employer. No foreigner has a right to ex- 
pect immunities which even a citizen cannot claim; the 
former is as much bound as the latter, to obey the laws as long 
as he may require their protection. Muchas Mrs. Trollope, 
Captain Hall, and Dickens have been blamed for their strie- 
tures upon us, their case was very different from that of Mr. 
Russell. In their time we were in the enjoyment of peace 
and prosperity—not engaged in a deadly struggle, as we are 
now. There is this difference besides: they had the de- 
cency to leave our country betore they attempted to ridicule 
our manners, or customs; but Russell assails us to our face, 
calls our army a cowardly mob ; and, before we have ceased 
to wonder at his unparalleled impudenee, he applies for a pass 
to enter the camps of the very men whom he has so foully 
traduced and insulted! The world will admit that both 
officers and rank and file have exercised great forbearance in 
not inflicting summary punishme nt on their slanderer. We 
hope they will continue to evinee the same good sense— 
that nobody, civilian or soldier, will think it worth while to 
assault a man, who is base enough to insult a generous peo- 
ple in the hour of their adversity—a people who had never 
treated him otherwise than kindly—alm st with the affection 
of a brother. 

The English periodicals, as we have said, are less offens- 
ive in their language than the papers; but the former, as 
well as the latter, seem to take the worst possible view of 
our case. Indeed, the majority evince a spirit of exulta- 
tion in our supposed downfall, which, to say the least, is in 
execrable taste. This was not the spirit in which the press 
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of the United States discussed the Sepoy rebellion, which 
threatened the annihilation of English domination in the 
East. On the contrary, all classes of our people sin- 
cerely sympathized with England in her troubles. No 
one forgets the joy and delight with which the news 
was received throughout the United States, that the gal- 
lant Havelock had saved Lucknow. It was England’s 
virtues, not her faults, the American people remem- 
bered in the frightful struggle alluded to; and had it been 
otherwise, there was ample room to criticise the conduct 
of an army that did not scruple to devote its prisoners to the 
most frightful death—blowing them to atoms from the can- 
non’s mouth, making their flesh and blood fall in showers 
on their own soil ! 

The drift of the articles in the July periodicals is, that 
the Union is dissolved; that it is well it is so; that we 
shall be all the better for doing each other as much mischiet 
as possible ; that, at all events, our downfall as a nation will be 
good news to our kind mother England for sundry reasons, 
but chie fly because we shall be so much weakened that we ean 
no longer be her rival, but must keep ourselves quiet, be 
civil and respectful to our — &e., &e. It seems diffi- 
cult to believe that the organs of a generous people like the 
English would venture to give pelt to such sentiments 3 
yet we do not in the least Inisrepresent the journals whose 
titles are given at the head of our article. <A brief extract, 
taken here and there, almost at random, from each, will prove 
this. The National Review, the most moderate in its tone, 
commences as follows to speculate on our downfall : 


* When our last number issued from the press, a mighty catastrophe 


hung over the great Republic of the West a catastrophe which many 
hoped might be averted, and which nearly every one combined to depre- 
cate. We shared neither of these prevailing sentiments: we were sat isti ‘ d 


that the menaced disruption was inevitable, and we ¢ 
it Was desirable.” 


en ventured ¢t 


The writer still entertains some doubt, however, as to 
whether the catastrophe has actually taken place ; but he 
thinks that, at any rate, it ought—that the work of destrue- 
tion should receive all possible encouragement. The re- 
viewer undertakes to prove that the Secessionists are right, 
thus : 

“Is it not clear, according to all unprejudiced sense, that whatever 
nations, or those great sections of them which may be called * peoples,’ 
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desire to do they must be held to have a right to do, unless it be immoral 
—_ i 2 Unjust, pe rfidious, cruel, or licentious? It may be foolish in them 
to exercise this right, but nations have a right to be foolish, or they may 
differ from us, and believe that to be wise which we see, or think to be 
foolish. 
+ ot * * * * * 

“The same people, the same authorities, who formerly agreed to join 

you, now wish to separate from you. The same ¢ apac ity which formed 


the partne rehip must be competent to dissolve it. * °* & 
seems impossible for freemen, at least, to argue that Belgium had a right 
to separate from Holland, that Greece had a right to separate from Tur- 


key, that Tuseans, Zrulians, Romans, and Neapolitans, had a right to 
cashier their monarchs and to join Sardinia; and yet that the Gulf States 
had not a right to secede from the Union and form a confederation among 
themselves.” 


According to this reasoning the Hindoos have a_perfeet 
“right to secede and form a confederation among themselves ;” 
so have the people of the Ionian Islands ; so have the Irish ; 
but would England allow any of them to exercise that right, 
without doing all in her power—even to the extent of blowing 
the “rebels” from the cannon’s mouth—to prevent them ? 
The American colonies had a right to secede. The facet is 
no longer disputed ; but England made war on them for seven 
years, and finally acknowledged their independence only 
when she found that she could not subdue them. There is a 
difference indeed between the present case and any of those 
in which England has been concerned ; but it is altogether in 
our favor. Neither the American colonists, the Hindoos, the 
Irish, or the Ionian Islanders, have been fairly represented in 
the British Parliament as the Southern rebels have been in 
our Congress. The former have had to submit to taxation 
without representation, whereas the latter have had the 
power of government chiefly in their own hands, This, in- 
deed, the National Review admits. Nor has it any compli- 
ments to bestow on the South. 


“ Nothing,” says the reviewer, *“‘ could have been more shameful than 
the mode; “ thing ought to have been more welcome than the SJact. ‘ he 
behavior of the Southern politicians richly merits all the invective that 
has been lavished on it. It was unreasonable, it was overbearing, it was 
insolent, traitorous and dishonorable. They had no real grievance— 
except that the supremacy passed out of their hands.” 


That is, they have behaved themselves badly ; but still, ae- 
cording to the National Review, the 'y did a good ‘thing in break- 
ing up the Union—the same as the wife of Sampson did in 
cutting off his locks, the source of his irresistible strength, 
and leaving him completely in the power of his enemies. At 
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all events, one thing is sure, if we are to believe the reviewer: 
“They” (the people of the North, or the Federal Govern- 
ment) ‘cannot compel the South to come into the Union.” 
The Quarterly is still more certain, if possible, that this great 
Re »public is no more. ‘No one can see,” says the critic, **so 
mighty a ruin so sudde nly achieved, without spec ulating upon 
the causes of decay. A bereaved family look upon a sur- 
geon as very hard- hearted if he wishes to dissect a patient 
who has just died of some obscure disease; and in the same 
way the Americans may think it pitiless of us to philosophize 
over the coffin in which their beloved Union lies”’ This is fol- 
lowed by a long, but ably written, post-mortem dissertation in 
the confident tone of “ I-told-you-so ” logie—the author 
warning England to beware, lest her democratie tendencies 
may oue day be the death of her too, as he is sure they will 
if she does not duly restrain the people before it is too late. 
The article of The Quarterly concludes with these oracular 
words: “It is a spectacle” (the downfall of the Republic) 
“which we should study deeply, for so striking a warning is 
rarely granted to a nation. If, in spite of it, we suffer the 
intrigues ot politicians to lure us into democracy, we shall 
deserve our downfall, for we shall have perished by that wil- 
ful infatuation which no warning can dispel.” Nobody need 
be alarmed at all this. The Quarterly, though ably and 
learnedly conducted, has rarely been successful, even as a 
prophet of the past. No liberal measure has ever been set 
on foot in England which it has not strenuously opposed. 
It prophesied that the Reform Bill would be the ruin of 
England. As for the emancipation of the Catholies, it was 
to have upset the British throne, and restored the supremacy 
of the Pope, &e. A train of calamities still worse, if possible, 
was to have resulted from the removal of the civil disabilities 
of the Jews, but none of those prophesies have yet been ful- 
filled, nor is it likely they will be for some time to come. It 
is generally a treat to read the literary articles in the Quar- 
terly; but it is so violently partisan, so wedded to toryism— 
in a word, so much the mouthpiece of the aristoeracy—that it 
has often attacked ladies in the rudest manner for the simple 
reason, that, in writing harmless novels, they have dared to 
say a kind word in favor of popular liberty. As an instance, 
suffice it to mention, the downright abuse it heaped on the 
Countess of Blessington more than once, because she ven- 
tured to urge in her novels that three or four scores of lords, 
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marquises, dukes, &c., should not monopolize the fat of the 
land, leaving nothing but the bone to the sons of industry and 
toil. 

The same general remarks will apply with still greater 
force to the Tory Blackwood. The latter avows that it sees 
no reason why any sympathy should be telt for a nation that 
commenced its existence only by setting itself up in Opposi- 
tion to British supremacy. It is no wonder that a critic who 
is not ashamed to give expression to a sentiment like this, en= 
courages both sides to fight until they do each other all possi- 
ble harm. “ Diplomacy,” he says, “ will gain immensely by 
a change which promises to reduce such statesmen as Sew- 
ard, and such officers as Harney, to their proper level.” That 
is, we shall happily be rende red so weak by our mutual strife, 
that it will be necessary for us to secure the services of our 
ablest men as diplomatists and officers. Ergo, he is sure that 
it is best for each side to proceed without hesitation in the 
work of slaughter. This is not the language he uses, but it 
means pretty much the same. Thus: 

“Tt is impossible to blame the South for preparing to maintain its 
secession, or the North for atte mpting to retain ifs pri ileges. The hostile 
attitude of the South is @ necessity ; but setting the dictates of natural 
feeling aside, and speaking enly of policy, the attitude of the North is 
judic ious only in one or two cases,” 

It is pleasant to turn from language like this to that of 
the principal journals of Paris, in reference to the same sub- 
ject—journals to whose regular staff of writers and contri- 
butors belong some of the greatest intellects of France. 
Thus, far from exulting at our great disaster, predicting our 
speedy downfall and ruin, or characterizing our troops as 
cowardly, the Siccle proceeds to show that there is good 
reason to believe that we shall be all the better for the valu- 
able lesson which such g disaster cannot fail to teach. ‘* The 
defeat,” says Le Siecle, “the North has just suffered will 
bring no change in Mr. Linealet’ s policy, nor in the disposition 
of the public spirit. It will, on the contrary, be likely to com- 
municate greater zeal to the government and to the people. 
The Anglo-Saxon, loving peace for itself and for the pro- 
fits accruing from it, allows sometimes war to take him by 
surprise ; but once this trial is over, the Anglo-Saxon race 
recovers from the results of its improvidence, and resists its 
enemies with a cool energy which outweighs the most bril- 
liant valor. There is no wonder that iu a struggle between 
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the North and the South the second should be superior to the 
first. Without possessing more gallantry, the South has greater 
military qualities than the North. “The present rebellion 
having germinated long in the mind of its population, the arms of 
its men are better used to war. The Northern army, badly pro- 
vided for, badly organized, will form itself, and its children, 
inured to dange rs, will go upon the battle-field with all the 
advantages given by the habit of peril and by the sentiment of 
a just cause.” 

In a spirit equally friendly are the comments of La 
Patric. Instead of pretending to whine over the coffin of the 
Union, or seeking to turn our troops into ridicule, it confi- 
dently predicts that we shall be able to avenge our defeat by 
brilliant victories: “ Though the triumph of the Confederates 
confirms us in the opinion we professed from the start upon 
the American aflairs, it is difficult to find in it the decisive 
importance usually attending, in Europe, a great victory. 
The military results of the day do not seem to us calculated 
to exercise a decided influence upon the coming events. It is 
clear that the enthusiasm and anger of the North will be en- 
haneed, and that brilliant victories will avenge this defeat.” 

Nor is it alone the French journals that thus evince a dis- 
position to treat us fairly and courteously. French books and 
pamphlets are imbued with the same friendly spirit, so far as 
they meddle at all with our difficulties. As an instance, we 
need only mention the work of Count de Gasparin, entitled 
- The Rising of a Great People” (Un Grand Pi uple qui 
se Relvre). We have not now room for quotations, but one 
sentence will serve to show that the sympathies of the 
Count are not with rebellion, but with law and order; not 
with those who would destroy, but with those who are defend- 
ing, and will defend against all foes, the Federal Union. 
“ People,” he says, “ will see clearly one day, even at Charles- 
ton, that the separation which was to found the prosperity of 
the South, by enabling it to live as it pleased, to obey its genius 
and serve its interests, has hitherto produced no other result 
than the lowering of the Federal banner before the pelican or 
rattlesnake flag.” 

It does not follow, from the contrast presented by these 
extracts, that England is naturally more evil-disposed than 
France, or that the latter is more generous than the former. 
If we were as much the rival of Fran¢e as we are of England, 
the present sympathy would most probably be reversed. We 
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have to do only with the facts as we find them ; it is none of 
our business to prove that the English are anything worse 
than other people, nor do we think or mean that they are ; 
indeed, we have little doubt, that if the question, whether 
England should sympathize with the North or with the South, 
were put to the vote to-morrow, two-thirds of the English 
people would decide in favor of the former. For the honor 
of literature, however, we regret that the British periodicals 
which are in general so candid, out-spoken, fond of * fair 
play,” and free from prejudice, have evinced so much bad 
taste in the present case—if it be not something worse than 
bad taste to speculate on our downfall, and the consequences 
likely to result from it, before any reasonable time has been 
allowed us to vindicate the national prestige, after the sudden 
breaking out against us of one of the most formidable rebel- 
lions on record—a rebellion, the leaders of which had been 
laying their plans, and extending the ramifications of the 
conspiracy, for years. 

But it is not the opinion of France, England, or any other 
nation, that will decide the issue tor us, but the courage, 
bravery, and energy of our troops. Nor is the number, how- 
ever great, of the latter, the criterion whereby to judge of 
the result of the contlict in which we are engaged, but their 
willingness and ability to fight. History furnishes abundant 
proof of this. There is a volume by itself in the remark ot 
Virgil, that the wolf cares not how large the flock is. When 
Tigranes, the King of Pontus, while strongly entrenched 
upon a hill with four hundred thousand men, saw the Romans, 
consisting of only fourteen thousand, approach him in array 
of battle, he jested at them. ‘ These men,” said he, sneer- 
ingly, “are too many for an embassy, and too few for a 
battle.” Yet, before the sun went down, the despised four- 
teen thousand routed his tour hundred thousand with immense 
slaughter. There was a similar disparity between the Per- 
sians and the Macedonians in the plains of Arbela. The 
former appeared to the latter like an immense ocean of armed 
men; but this did not prevent Alexander from gaining a 
complete vietory with comparatively little cost. Nor must 
we have undue confidence in our resources, boundless as they 
are; we should rather think, with Machiavel, that, after all, 
war has no sinews but those of good soldiers. 

Let slanderers who wish our downfall sneer as they will, 
no one need fear but that our troops will fight well. As 
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already observed, even their enemies admit that they have 
fought well already. Strong arms and resolute hearts enough 
are not only ready but anxious to fight for the Union ; but 
if it were otherwise, the Government should not hesitate to 
impress the necessary number. The mildest governments in 
Europe do so when necessary; England has done so fre- 
quently. The number of lawyers alone, or clerks, in this 
city, whose services at the court-house or behind the counter 
could easily be dispensed with, would form not only a fine 
regiment, but a whole brigade. 

But fortunately there is not the least probability that 
there will be any need of resorting to extraordinary means to 
raise a force amply sufficient to put down the rebellion and 
restore the Union in all its integrity. Many were discouraged 
and mortified, after the battle of Bull Run, because the three 
mouths volunteers did not immediately offer their services for 
the whole war. Before any battle worthy of the name had 
been fought, the New York Seventh Regiment became ex- 
tremely unpopular on account of having returned without 
meeting the enemy. For a while it was regarded as having 
lost its prestige. Nor is the faet strange. After making all due 
allowance for the praiseworthy alacrity with which the Regi- 
ment rushed to the defence of the capital of the nation, then 
supposed to be inimminent danger, both officers and rank and 
file (most of whom were business men) leaving their private af- 
fairs in the handsof strangers, or entirely unattended to, it must 
be admitted that it acted neither bravely nor patriotically in so 
suddenly retiring from the scene of danger, merely because it had 
a legal right todo so. But the public understand now that the 
Seventh Regiment had, for some time, ceased to be what it once 
was. Several of its best men had retired from its ranks; it had 
become too indolent for them; or, what was worse, too much a 
thing of mere display; its most important duties consisting in 
getting up balls; marching up and down Broadway ; accepting 
invitations to other cities; occasionally going to the ¢ ountry on 
target-liring expeditions ; sometimes ‘making silly speeches to 
its entertainers, and putting cards in the papers to inform all 
the world how well it was treated. Its master spirits—those 
who had earned for it whatever prestige it had—soon grew 
tired of this sort of thing. Men, for example, like the President 
of the Manhattan Gas Light Company, are too thoughtful 
and energetic to oceupy their time in idle pomp. But 
they surmised that it might not be always so—that the 
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day might come when the services of so important an or- 
ganization as the Seventh Regiment might be needed, and 
accordingly, although they retired themselves, they con- 
tinued to give the corps substantial aid and encouragement. 
This is particularly true of Mr. Roome, whose purse has 
always been open to the Regiment in the hour of need, 
whether it was called the Eleventh, Twenty-seventh, or 
Seventh, and who was the first to join again, when, after the 
battle of Bull Run, he saw that the time for manly and 
patriotic action had arrived. Nor is this the only way in 
which his conduct in connection with the Seventh Regiment 
is exemplary. Though not only a scientific man of the first 
order, one ot the best chemistsin Americ a, but also one who 
for a quarter of a century has been accustomed to command 
a large body of men—having charge of one of the most ex- 
tensive gas works in the world—he has declined to take any 
higher rank than that of Major, lest he might do more harm 
than good, however well inclined, by his inexperience as a 
military officer. We might add many other particulars, not 
Without interest at the present time, to show that there is 
now no danger but the Seventh will more than vindicate its 
ancient prestige, Whenever and wherever its services are 
required, but we do not feel at liberty to do so, it being true 
in this case, as in the majority of others, that those who do 
most good, “ blush to find it fame,” rather than wish to 
emblazon it to the world. 

We thus see an illustration of the facet, that the disaster 
at Bull Run has, after all, served more than injured the 
Union cause. Had the result been different, ward politicians 
would still have the chief control of the army; those not 
fit to be corporals would be field officers. General MeClellan 
would still have continued in a subordinate position ; Generals 
Wool! and Frémont would have remained inactive at home ; and 
hosts of spies, male and female, would, most probably, have 
been permitted to carry on their correspondence with the rebels 
unmolested, It is true that, had our troops been successful 
at Manassas, they might have captured Richmond ; but sup- 
posing they had, it is doubtful whether it would have proved 
so valuable an acquisition as Fort Hatteras, over which the 
flag of the Republic now waves in triumph, a guarantee of 
safety to all loyalists within its reach, and a source of morti- 
fication and dis sinay to the rebels and traitors of the whole 
rebel Contederac y- 
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Art. XL—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS 


EDUCATION, 


An Improved System of Geography, vy Francis McNatry. Designed 
for Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, Revised and enlarged edi- 


tion. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 


Tue praise bestowed on this work by its publishers is so extravagant, 
that we have been induced to examine it, with a view of discovering, it 
we could, what its wonderful superiority above all other similar perform- 


+ 


es Consists in. We may as well admit at the outset that we have en- 


tir ly failed in the atte mpt. Perhaps the reason is that we expected too 
much. But had we not a right to expect a vast deal from reeommenda- 


tions informing us that it comprelhends “ model definitions. ple ididly 


&e., &e.? Lest language of this kind might not be sufficient to convince the 
skeptical, the publishers proceed, with their usual modesty, to explain how 
it isthat other manufacturers have so signally failed. “The failure,” they say, 


“of other Geographies to answer the purpose for which they were design- 





ed, is owing chiefly tothe introduction of 0m ch deseripti ‘ witter as to 
caure an exclusion of map questions.” (Descriptive Catalogue, p. 33.) 
There are numerous questions, but few answers, in the Ji) ed Sys- 
tem, hence it surp: rs, although according to a well-known 
proverb, a fool may ask a question which it would puzzle a wise man to 


2 we are told that: “ The aralanche of works upon 





this subject which has of late years been precipitated upon us, is evidence 
enough that an improvement has been demanded, both in the plan and in 
the erecution of our school-books.” The falling or precipitation of an 
avalanche is not always evidence that such is needed, or demanded: and 
we doubt whether an avalanche of Geographies, if any such phenomenon 
was ever seen on our planet, forms an exception. 

It is but fair to say, that we are presented with other testimony in 
favor of the Improved System in addition to that of the publishers and 


ithor. Thus, for example, the Chester County Times—doulbtless a h 





authority pronounces it “well adapted to the wants of the school- 
room:” and several teachers of Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, &c., are 
equally decided and emphatic in praise of the copies furnished to them. 


The publishers give whole pages of such eulogies, written in the epitaph 
style, and not always in the best English. All this reminds us of two 
interesting French fables; one is that of the Eagle and the Owl, the other 


that of the Monkey and the Leopard. Ex 


rv school-boy is aware, that, 
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after having been long at war, the eagle and the owl formed a treaty of 
peace with each other, the most essential article of which was, that the 
former would not eat the little ones of the latter. “Do you know 
them ?” asked the owl. “No,” replied the eagle; “describe them, or 
show them to me—foi dhonnete aigle je ne les toucherai jamais.” 
The owl proceeds to describe them. “ Ves petits,” he says, * sont m ignons, 
beaux, bien fuits ; et ils ont la voix douce et mélodieuse. You will recognize 
them easily by these marks.’ Soon after, the eagle perceives at the corner 
of a rock des petits monstres tres-laids avee un air triste et lugubre. “ Evi- 
dently,” he says, “these do not belong to my friend the owl, so I will 
make a comfortable meal of them.” Now the owl was just as correct in 
representing his little ones as beautiful, well formed, and gifted with a 
melodious voice, as the publishers of the Improved System are in the 
descriptions of which we have given specimens above, as we will presently 
show. 

The other fable shows how all other works on the same subject are 
blunders—the Jmproved System being without a rival in the world! The 
monkey and the leopard set up their placards at the corner of a large street. 
The former says, ‘Gentlemen, I do not boast of being a buffoon, like my 
neighbor; but my glory and my merit are everywhere known, &c. Enter, 
gentlemen.” The monkey answers from the opposite side: ** Don’t listen 
to him: he is an imposter—? nm animal stupid et Grossic rs. il na pas un 
grain @esprit ni de jugement—in one word, he is but a leopard.” After 
having duly praised himself and his ancestry, and dispraised his rival, he 
says: “ Enter, gentlemen, you will see all for four sous; and if you are not 
satisfied, your money will be returned at the door.” Unlike the Jmproved 
Syste m, the leopard dealt too largely in ** deseriptiy e matter,” and neglected 
“map questions; but there is a corresponding disparity in the terms— 
the difference between four and one hundred, 

We now proceed to glance at the work, and endeavor to give our readers 
an opportunity of judging whether we are right or wrong in coming to the 
conclusion, that instead of the Improved Syste m being the best work extant 
of its kind, it is one of the worst that we have ever felt it our duty to examine, 
As tothe maps, which are represented as “elegantly engraved,” they are 
of the coarsest kind—their “style” being somewhat like that of the 
“ents” which we sometimes see on dry-goods boxes, or in the cheapest 
illustrated weeklies. This we have no opportunity of proving—the 
reader must either take our word for it, or examine for himself. But it 
is different with the “model definitions;” for of these we can give speci- 
mens. Thus, in the very first lesson, definition No. 7 is, “ The cireumfer- 
ence of a sphere is the greatest distance around it.” Need we say that 
this is not true—that, on the contrary, the circumference of a sphere is 


the shortest distance around it ? 


Several have circumnavigated the globe; 
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but it is those who have done so in the shortest way who have approxi- 
mated nearest to the circumference, Definition 11 runs thus: “The axis 
of the earth is the imaginary straight line on which it performs its daily 
revolution.” What a child would be likely to infer from this is, that the 
axis is some instrument of music, on which a certain tune is performed 
daily. We pass on from page 5 to page 7. At the latter, a promontory 


ainous cape ;” an ocean, “ the largest natural division of 


is detined, * a moun 


the water “tad “an ¢ mpire, ** an extensive region, comprising Sey eral countries, 
governed by an emperor ;” a State, “a division of a republic,” &e, Not 
one of these is correct; and the same may be said of two-thirds of the 
rest. For ex unpile : there are five parts of the great ocean, no two of 
which are separated by any barrier, natural or artificial. What sense is 
there, then, in de ibing any of these as “the largest natural division of 
the water”? Can the Atl intic, for instance, be called a natural division, 
large or small? In a similar manner it may be asked, If an empire com- 
prise s “several « ntric — why is France, Brazil. or Moro co called an 


empire [ Noris it always true of an empire that it is governed by an 


emperor. We read of the Persian empire, as well as the British empire ; 
and neither is governed by an emperor, Still more incorrect is it to de- 
fine a State as m ly “adivision of a republic,” since there is no country 


in Europe, let its form of government be what it may, which may not, 
with the strictest propriety, be called a State. “ L’état, c'est moi,” sai 
Louis XI\ Ei nd had her state prisoners and her state trials lon 
before the oldest of the I nited States were formed. 


So much for the ** model definitions,” which are more 


eee 


eS Than 


definitions. Now we come to the “ questions” on the importance of which 


so much stress is laid. Thus, it is asked (p. 19): “For what manufaec- 
tures is Baltimore noted?” The very first given in answer is “flour.” Is 
flour a manufacture? Is tobacco? sugar? or iron? Each is given, as 


such, in the Jim l System, at the page just indicated; but we submit 


that it would be just as correct to number milk among the 
As alr ady intimated, nine-tenths of the que stions are not answered in 
any way. It had been better that half the remaining one-tenth had been 
left blank, in a similar manner, since the most ignorant had better be told 
nothing, than what is wrong. 

Ci ography is defined as “a description of the earth's surface. This is 
right enough, as fur as it goes; we have no fault to find with it. But were 


we to judg by the J ij wed System, we should rather detine Geo raphy as 





“a desc rij tion of the United States, with some brief allusions to other 
parts of the world.” \s many maps are devoted to the United States, as 
to all other nations of the globe put together! New York has a 

map to itself; so has Texas; but France, Spain, and Portugal are cramm« d 


1 « 1 Belgi — ar ctr 
1, and Belgium: so are Austria, 


4 T "| +B 
Into one: 8O are Lrussia, J/enmark, Hollane 
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Italy, Turkey, and Greece, &c. California and Minnesota have twice as 
much space devoted to them as Germany and Switzerland; while China 
has no map at all! Surely this is making all our geese swans with a venge- 
ance, and making bantams of the swans of others. We had intended 
to show that the maps are as erroneous as they are coarse and unsightly ; 
but space fails us. We think we have done enough, however, to put the 
unwary on their guard against high-sounding recommendations. In brief, 
our opinion of the work is, that it is a downright imposition on those 
who, being ignorant of geography themselves, are induced, by such state- 
ments as we have quoted, to pay their dollar for it and palm it on their 
children—allowing the blind to lead the blind. 

Yet the Jmproved System is one of the so-called ** National Series of 
Standard School-books.” On a future occasion we may glance at some 
of the other numbers of the same famous (?) Series—perhaps the “ Read- 
ers,” of which we are told, as a sort of finale to a long eulogy in the prose- 
run-mad style, that ‘‘ The Publishers have not space, at this time, to furor 
the public with the opinions of many who have used them, dvt they are 
1 


at 


le to embrace results that of themselves decidedly pass upon their claims 
to favor.” We may be permitted to say in turn, that we have not space 
at the present time to determine whether it is the publishers or their 
books that “are able to embrace results that of themselves decidedly 
pass,” ae. a 


Latin Acci le nce and Primary Le S80n Dook, containing a Full Exrhibhition 
of the Forms of Words, and First Lessons in Reading. By GroreE 
W. Cotrorp, A. M. 12mo, pp. 347. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1861. 


We have examined this work with gg: care, feeling that 
there is much room for improvement in off primary Latin text-books, 
Although we cannot agree with the author in all his views, we certainly 
find more to commend in his book, than in any other of equal size, that 
we have recently seen. We do not think that it is necessary to oceupy 
so much space with the paradigms as he has done; half as much, in our 
opinion, would have been quite sufficient. Even children like to have 
something left to their ingenuity; nor do they need much ingenuity, to 
be able to conjugate a regular verb, or decline a noun, after they have seen 
an example in each conjugation and declension. A large proportion of the 
questions might also have been omitted without injury to the work, 
But we readily admit that in a book for beginners, it is better to multiply 
examples than to be sparing of space. The author adopts the Roman 
system of pronunciation, in preference to the English. The former is 
undoubtedly nearer the truth than the latter; but the difficulty is to 
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introduce a new system into our schools. Of the superiority of the 
work in every other respect, there can be no question. Nor do we regard 
the peculiarities referred to as positive defects, since no one need avail 
himself of more examples than he needs; nor need the teacher or stu- 
dent adopt the Roman pronunciation, if he prefers the English. The 
definitions are clear and concise ; the reading lessons are judiciously 
selected, and fully explained ; and the whole work is admirably arranged. 
The copious vocabulary, given at the end, enables the student to prepare 
his more advanced lessons, without troubling the teacher, or troubling 
himself with a ponderous dictionary. No doubt others will praise Latin 
Accidence higher than we have done; but we think it enough to say 


that, without being perfect, it is a decided improvement on such similar 


text-books as we have seen. 


A Popular Treatise on Comets, By James C. Watson, A. M. 12mo, pp. 
3 Philade Iphia : James Challen & Son. 1861. 


The title of this volume gives a correct idea of its character; and this 


is much higher praise than we are in the habit of bestowing on element- 
ary treatises on any branch of astronomy, Our readers will remember, 
for example, that we did not shrink from indicating the true character of 
Prof ssor Mit« he ll’s so eall d Pop ilar Ast On // (Nat. (). Review, No. 
ILI.), while it was being praised extravagantly by certain journals of this 


city that make great pretensions to criticism, but are as likely to eulogize 
bombast and vulgar pretension as true merit. That now before us is an 
unpre tending book. The author does not lose himself in clouds of words, 
nor does he use terms more for their sound than their sense; still less does 
he outrage thie syntax of our language and common-sense, as was done in 
the instance re ferred to; although we do not see that Professor Watson 
has, or had, charge of any great observatory, public or private. For our 
part, we should not know one professor from the other, if we met both in 
the street together, nor have we ever had any intercourse, directly or in- 
dire tly, with either. We couple their books together only because both 
are Western authors; and what we think we do not hesitate to say, when 
it may prevent the blind from leading the blind. We do not mean that 
there is anything very remarkable in the book before us, or that its author 
is likely to become a Newton, Laplace, or Tycho Brahe; but what he 
has undertaken he has accomplished in a decent, if not in a perfect man- 
ner. Ilis Z7veatise is not such as we should recommend to the advanced 
student, but we know of nothing better of its kind for the Common 
School, or family library, It is a lucid and simple narrative of curious 
and interesting facts, carefully collected from innumerable sources. The 


illustrations are accurate, and so tastefully executed as to serve as embel- 


lishments, 
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The Recreations of a Country Parson. Second Series. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1861. 

Whether the second series is an improvement on the first, or the con- 
trary, we cannot t ll, having fuiied to read the former, It is but rarely a 
sequel is successful. Even the second part of Don Quixote is decidedly in- 
ferior to the first, nearly as much so as if they had been the productions of 
two different minds. A similar falling off is observed in Milton’s Para- 
dise Regained by those who consider that poem as a sequel to Paradise 
Lost. That the former is inferior to the latter, no one capable of forming 
an opinion on the subject ventures to deny. Even Homer forms no 
exception to this rule. The Odyssey was undoubtedly written subse- 
quently to the Iliad, of which it may be regarded as an addition, or second 
part. Longinus ealls the former an epilogue of the latter. 8 yap 
aA » ris *lAtados émidoyos é6iv » Odv66eta.* The same great 
critic says that the Odyssey bears the marks of old age, but of the old 
age of Homer. @AAa@ yipas Sinysuat, yipas & Gums Onrjps.t 
To this we might add many other instances, ancient and modern, but 
enough. We do not mean, however, to compare the modest Scotch domi- 
nie to either Cervantes or Milton; much less would we compare him to 
Homer. Ile is no more like any of the immortal trio than a mole-hill is 
like a mountain, or than the woodbine is like the oak. Te can hardly be 
said to be a2 man of genius; he has little imagination and less wit. We 
do not agree with those who make him equal to Lamb, or Goldsmith, as 
an essayist; it would take a gross of such men to make one or the other— 
that is, were it possible that the brains of so many could be hammered 
into one skull. 

Yet the Rev. Mr, Boyd is a very agreeable writer. There is a charm 
in his style not often met with in essays of the present day. He gives us 
his impressions just as they occur to him. We find in him no attempts 
at what is called fine writing. In point of fact, his papers are not essays 
—they sare more like desultory conversations, Not but he can draw a 
graphic sketch, or deseribe a ludicrous scene, when he likes, and be not 
a little satirical too, though his is the satire that “instructs, but hurts 
not.” Some of his pictures of home life, introduced as if by accident, 
are among the best we have seen. Who has not, at some time or other, 
at least heard of one of those moral, or rather immoral, monsters of which 
the bashaw portrayed below is the type ? 

“It is to me a thoroughly disgusting sight to see, as we sometimes do, the 
wife and children of a family kept in constant terror of the selfish bashaw at 





© Tlepi vwovs. Sect. ix., 100. 
+ Ib., 120. 
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the head of the house, and ever on the watch to yield in every petty manner to 
his whims and fancies Sometimes, where he is a hard-wrought and anxious 
man, whose hard work earns his children’s bread, and whose life is the sole 
stay, it is needful that he should be deferred to in many things, lest the over- 
tasked brain and over-strained nervous system should break down or grow un- 
equal to their task. But Iam not thinking of such cases. I mean cases in 
which the head of the famlly is a great fat, bullying, selfish scoundrel ; who 
devours sullenly the choice dishes at dinner, and walks into all the fruit or 
dessert, while his wife looks on in silence, and the awe-stricken children dare 
not hint that they would like a little of what the brutal hound is devowing. I 
mean cases in which the contemptible dog is extremely well dressed, while his 
wife and children’s attire is thin and bare; in which he liberally tosses about 
his money in the billiard-room, and goes off in autumn for a tour on the Conti- 
nent by himeclf, leaving them to the joyless routine of their unvaried life. It 
is sad to see the sudden hush that falls upon the little things when he enters 
the house ; how their sports are cut short, and they try to steal away from the 
room. Would that I were the Emperor of Russia, and such a man my subject! 
Should not he taste the knout ? Should not I make him howl? 7'het would be 
his suitable punishment: for he will never feel what worthier mortals would 
regard as the heavier penalty by far, the utter absence of confidence or real 
affection between him and his children when they grow up. He will not mind 
that there never was a day when the toddling creatures set up a shout of delight 
at his entrance, and rushed at him and scaled him, and searched in his pockets, 
and pulled him about; nor that the day will never come when, growing into 
men and women, they will come to him for sympathy and guidance in their 
little trials and perplexities. Oh! woful to think that there are parents, held in 
general estimation too, to whom their children would no more think of going 
for kindly sympathy, than they would think of going to Nova Zembla for 


warmth.’’—p. 228. 


The paper * concerning Glasgow down the water” hits off some ot 
the peculiarities of the Scotch in a manner at once amusing and truthful. 
Our author has an off-hand, quiet way of delineating character, which 
affords more than presumptive evidence of his ability to write a good 
novel. He might not sueceed in fiction as well as Smollett, or Sterne, 
but that he would excel many who consider themselves great novelists 
those who carefully examine his essays will readily acknowledge. For 
our own part, we think he is much more original than the Rev. Mr. 
Kingsley—that he has a finer fancy and more command of language. 


His style is certainly purer, for it is free from cant, and seldom, if ever, 
swells into bombast. The beginning of his paper on Glasgow will serve 


as a fair specimen of his style, and, at the same time, prove not uninter- 


esting as a portraiture. 

‘*Upon any day in the months of June, July, August, and September, the 
stranger who should walk through the handsome streets, crescents, and ter- 
races, which form the West End of Glasgow, might be led to fancy that the 
plague was in the town, or that some fearful commercial crash had brought 
ruin upon all its respectable families—so utterly deserted is the place. The 
windows are all done up with brown paper : the door-plates and handles, ere- 
while of glittering brass, are black with rust: the flights of steps which lead 
to the front-doors of the houses have furnished a field for the chalked cartoons 
of vagabond boys with a turn for drawing. The more fashionable the terrace 
or crescent, the more completely is it deserted : our feet waken dreary echoes 
as we pace the pavement. We naturally inquire of the first policeman we 
meet, What is the matter with Glasgow—has anything dreadtul happened ? 
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And we receive for answer the highly intelligible explanation, that the people 
are all Down the Water. 

‘* We are enjoying (shall we suppose) our annual holiday from the turmoil 
of Westminster Hall and the throng of London streets ; and we have taken 
Glasgow on our way tothe Highlands. We have two or three letters of intro- 
duction to two or three of the merchant princes of the city ; and having heard 
a great deal of the splendid hospitalities of the Western metropolis of the North, 
we have been anticipating, with considerable satisfaction, stretching our limbs 
beneath their mahogany, and comparing their cuisine and their cellar with the 
descriptions of both which we have often heard from Mr. Allen M’Collop, a 
Glasgow man, who is getting on fairly at the bar. But when we go to see our 
new acquaintances, or when they pay us a hurried visit at our hotel, each of 
them expresses his deep regret that he cannot ask us to his house, which he 
tells us is shut up, his wife and family being Down the Water. No explanation 
is vouchsafed of the meaning of the phrase, which is so familiar to Glasgow 
folk—that they forget how oddly it sounds on the ear of the stranger. Our first 
hasty impression, perhaps, from the policeman’s sad face (no cold meat for him 
now, honest man), was that some sudden inundation had swept away the entire 
wealthier portion of the population,—at the same time curiously sparing the 
toiling masses. But the pleasant and cheerful look of our mercantile friend, 
as he states what has become of his domestic circle, shows us that nothing very 
serious is amiss. At length, after much meditation, we conclude that the peo- 
ple are at the seaside ; and as that lies down the Clyde from Glasgow, when a 
Glasgow man means to tell us that his family and himself are enjoying the 
fresh breezes and the glorious scenery of the Frith of Clyde, he says they are 
Don the Water.’’"—p. 236. 

There is considerable variety in the ‘* Recreations,” and it is no slight 
praise to say, that the tout ensemble fully justifies the title. We have sel- 
dom read so good a paper on the subject as that on chure hyards, Its 
attractiveness is much enhanced by curious epitaphs in prose and poetry, 
culled from various sourees—such, for example, as the following : 

«Wha is that’s lying here ?’ 

‘ Robin Wood, ye needna speer ;’ 
‘ Eh, Robin, is this you?’ 

‘Oh aye, but 'm deid noo!’ ”’ 

The author’s remarks on sepulture, though they embrace nothing par- 
ticularly new, claim more than a hasty perusal. In this part of his work, 
however, he does not seem to us to be entirely sincere. He speaks against 
cremation and urn sepulture; but he adduces much stronger arguments 
in favor of both than against either, ‘The system of burying the dead 
is,” he says, “ productive of fearful and numberless evils and dangers to 
the living.” Several of these evils and dangers are stated. In addition 
to this, he gives a long extract from a work by M. Bonneau, to show how 
most, if not all, the objections to cremation could be obviated by a furnace 
heated to such intensity by means of an oxy-hydrogen blowpipe and cer- 
tain other apparatus, that it would “utterly and completely consume and 
decompose the body in an incredibly short space of time.” After thus pre- 
senting facts from other authors which cannot be denied, he seeks to dis- 
pose of them as follows: ** Better far to lay the brother or sister by, as 
though they still felt, in the last resting place, so soft and trim.” This is 
something like quoting the opinions of the most learned infidels against 
the immortality of the soul, or any other dogma in which Christians im- 
plicitly believe, and then making an observation or two on the other side. 

VOL. UI.—NO. VI. 12 
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It is quit ssible, however, that we may be doing the author injustice— 


that his object is not to make a cat’s-paw of M. Bonneau in order to avoid 
getting burned himself; but we are quite willing that the reader may de- 
cide tl tion for himself, after a careful examination of the paper in 


que stion. 


The Ad fures of ¢ wptain Bonneville, U. S. A., in the I ky Mountains 
and t) ku West; digested from his Journal. and illustrated Srom 
various other sources. By Wasutxeton Irvine. Author's revised 
edition, complete in one volume. New York: George P. Putnam. 


¢ 


It seems that even the calamities of civil war have but little effect in 





prevent the American people from reading the works of Washington 
Irving. We are assured that the illustrated revised edition, of which 
that befor sis the tenth volume, finds its way into the most rebellions 
of the revolted States, according as issued. How they get their supply, 


is the wonder; and we believe no one is more surprised at it, than the 





publisher, who would not furnish it, at any price, to those in arms 
wains e Government. But we are not disposed to investig L Case 
of this kit it » ¢ iriously. Had the secessionists stolen nothing from 


the North, but the new edition of Irving’s works, we could easily forgive 
them; feeling satisfied that its perusal would contribute much tor-vards 


in the error of their ways, and bringing them back to their 


Phe Adventures of Captain Bonneville ” is particularly eal- 


» stay the hand of treason, replete as it is with reminiscences, 





that remind all of the prosperity and happiness enjoyed by every section 
of our great country, until the demon of disunion commence d his fell work. 
Ther ire pussages in the book before us, which are parti Hardy appli- 
cable to the present times. The author, in giving dn account of the wars 
between neighboring tribes of Indians, quotes a speech made by one of 
the rival chiefs, showing how futile as well as dishonoral le it would be to 
make peace on the terms proposed by the Blackfeet: 


‘“* War,’ he said, ‘‘ is a bloody business, and full of evil; but it keeps the 


eyes of the chiefs always open, and makes the limbs of the young men strong 
and supple. In war, every one ison the alert. If we see a trail, we know it 
must be an enemy ; if the Blackfeet come to us, we know it is for war, and we 
are ready Peace, on the other hand, sounds no alarm ; the eyes of the chiefs 
are closed in sleep, and the young men are asleep and lazy The horses stray 
into the mountains; the women and their little babes go about alone. But 


the heart of a Blackfoot is a lie, and his tongue isa trap If he says peace, Uw 
to deceive ; he comes to us asa brother ; he smokes his pipe with us ; but when he 
sees us weak, and off our guard, he will slay and steal. We will have no such 
peace ; let there be war.’’—pp. 121, 122. 


Whether any part of this is applicable to the “peace” men of the 
present day—those who urge us to suffer the Union to be rent in pieces 


rather than defend it like men—we leave our renders to judge. In our 
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opinion, the secessionists now in arms against us would be the first to 
denouunce us as cowards, did we agree to any such peace. No one is 
more anxious than the writer of these remarks, that peace, with all its 
blessings, should return; whatever observation we make that seems harsh 
against any section of the American people, is made, not because we love 
the South less, but the Union more. But this, as we view it, is a very 
different thing from admitting that the Republic of the United States 
should be allowed to be blotted out of existence, rather than that any 
expense in blood and treasure should be incurred. This, however, is not 
the place to discuss the point. Without further digression, we return to 
“ Captain Bonneville,” and give our readers one more extract. Lest there 
may be any of our readers who have not seen it, we wish we had space 
for the whole of the story of the Blackfoot woman; not that it is long, 
but that it did not fall into our hands in time. The part we transcribe 
gives a graphic description of the toils and troubles of women in savage 
life, and at the same time forcibly illustrates the devotion of the sex: 

‘¢T was the wife,’’ said the Indian woman, ‘of a Blackfoot warrior. and 
I served him faithfully. Who was so well served as he? Whose lodge was so 
well provided, or kept so clean? I brought wood in the morning, and placed 
water always at hand. I watched for his coming, and he found his meat cook- 
ed and ready. If he rose to go forth, there was nothing to delay him. I 
searched the thought that was in his heart, tosave him the trouble of speaking. 
When I went abroad on errands for him, the chiefs and warriors smiled on me, 
and the young braves spoke soft things in secret; but my feet were in the 
straight path, and my eyes could see nothing but him. 

‘*When he went out to hunt, or to war, who aided to equip him, but I? 
When he returned, I met him at the door, I took his gun; and he entered with- 
out further thought. While he sat and smoked, I unloaded his horse, tied 
them to the stakes, and brought in their loads, and was quickly at his feet. If 
his moccasins were wet, I took them off, and put on others, which were dry and 
warm. J dressed all the skins he had taken in the chase. He could never say 
to me, Why was it not done’? He hunted the deer, the antelope, and the buf- 
falo, and he watched for the enemy. Everything else was done by me. When 
our people moved their camp, he mounted his horse and rode away, free as 
though he had fallen from the skies. He had nothing to do with the labor of 
the camp; it was I that packed the horses, and led them on the journey. 
When we halted in the evening, and he sat with the other braves and smoked, 
it was I that pitched his lodge ; and when he came to eat and sleep, bis supper 
and his bed were ready.”’ 

There are not many civilized women who are thus devoted, self-sacri- 
ficing, and obedient to their husbands, The Indian woman was too much 
so, especially in view of the fact that she was brutally treated by her hus- 
band for her pains. “I was his dog,” she says, “not his wife.” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPIIY. 

The Progre &8 of Nutions 2 OF, The Principles of National Th re Toy ment 
in their Relation to Statesmanship, a Study in Analytical History. 
London: Longman & Co. 

One who undertakes to write on so important a subject as the author 


of this work has selected, without giving his name, may be fairly suspected 
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a consciousness of his own incapacity. This, however, is not always 
a proof that the incapacity really exists. On the contrary, it often hape 
pens that those who have most diffidence, have also most genius. We 
cannot say that the present instance is one of this kind, though, undoubt- 
edly, the Progress of Nativns is no ordinary book. It is the production 
of one who has studied extensively, if not profoundly, and who has a 
pretty accurate knowledge of human nature. The latter fact would seem 
to conflict with the representation, on the part of the author himself, that 
he is a young lawyer just called to the bar; and the suspicion thus 
created appears to us to derive much strength from the general tone of 
the book; which is in no sense like what an inexperienced lawyer would 
write, save in its diffuseness and frequent repetitions. 

Being an Englishman, it is not strange that he comes to the conclusion, 
after a pretty thorough examination of the relative merits of monarchy, 
} 


aristocracy, and theocracy, that the most permanent form of society is 


that in which all those elements are recognized. Had he represented this 
form of society as the best, or that which enjoys most rational liberty, he 
would have been much nearer the truth; for, whatever may be the faults 
of absolute monarchy, the history of the world shows that it is undoubt- 
edly the most permanent. It must be borne in mind that of all govern- 
ments now existing that of China is the most ancient, and it does not 
appear that it has undergone any material change, in form, for thousands 
of vears. Next to China, the most enduring government, is that of Per- 
sia, which has also been an absolute monarchy from time immemorial, 
Nor does the history of Rome by any means conflict with our theory, for 
it shows that no other form of government proved so permanent as that 
of the emperors. That the Romans have never since been so virtuous, 
industrious and temperate as they were under the Republic, is very 
true, but that is not the question at issue. The Republic lasted only for a 
comparatively short time, and the same may be said of the government 
of those early kings, whose power seems to have been limited by the 
aristocracy and democracy. 

Our author takes but little notice of the governments of the East. 
This is a very common fault with writers of the present day, forgetting 
that it is from the East all our forms of government have been derived. 
The author evinces much more philosophy, however, when he tells us 
that when each nation, whether great or small, has reached the highest 
point of culture which its institutions admit, it begins at once to decay ; 
or at least ceases to be a leader in the great race of humanity, and sinks 
into ateacher. This is what Greece, Rome, and every other great nation of 
the world have done; yet, how many do we meet at the present day— 
men who cannot be said to be ignorant, or illiterate—who will listen to 


no other theory than that of “ progressive development,” by which we 
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are made to go on from one step of improvement to another, until we 
reach perfection! 

The chapter devoted to the aristocratic origin of literature is one of 
the most ingenious and interesting in the whole book. The author does 
not take so wide a scope as Buckle, but it is also true that he does not 
make such efforts to render himself peculiar; although it must be con- 
fessed that the author of the Progress of Nations has not scrupled to 
borrow here and there from the author of Civilization in England. Like 
the latter, the former ignores the influence of religion, but, unlike him, he 
does not attack religion. We have not seen it remarked that both authors 
show the tendency of the English mind of the present day to the skepti- 
cism of the French in the times of Bayle, Voltaire, and Rousseau, but the 
fact will not be denied by any careful thinker. 


Mémoires et Correspondanes du Roi Jérome et la Réine Catherine. Tome 
premier. Paris: Michel Lévy. New York: Frederick W. Christ- 
ern. 1861. 

To Americans especially this volume is interesting at the present 
moment. It gives a full account of the courtship and marriage of Prince 
Jerome and Miss Patterson, of Baltimore, and of the efforts used by the 
Emperor to induce the Pope to declare the marriage null and void, The 
facts of the case are illustrated by letters from the different parties, some 
of which are now published for the first time. The work is intended to 
do honor to the memory of Jerome, but his conduct to Miss Patterson, 
however “embellished” by the biographer, is calculated to produce a 
different effect. No doubt he meant well. He would have continued 
to regard the lady as his wife, had his imperial brother not interfered. 
But a man of spirit would not have abandoned his wife, even at the bid- 
ding of Napoleon the Great. The Pope had more to fear than Jerome 
from the resentment of the Emperor; but the former persistently refused 
to sanction the divorcee. The work is designed mainly to prove that the 
world has not duly appreciated the nautical and naval skill of Prince Je- 
rome, who held the rank of an admiral for six years, and commanded, or at 
least took a prominent part in the command, of four expeditions—one 
to Gauteaume in 1800-1501; one to San Domingo in 1801-1802; one to 
Algiers in 1803, and one to Willaumez in 1805-1806. True, not much 
was accomplished by the most successful of the four. It might have been 
ditferent, however, the author thinks, had certain events not occurred just 
at the wrong time. At all events, we are told it was not without an 
object Prince Jerome became a sailor, or rather it was not without an 
object he was made one. Nothing less important had been determined 


upon in connection with his career by Napoleon I., than to give a death- 
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blow to the naval supremacy of England. But, fortunately for Albion, 
the intended naval hero got smitten by one of the pretty girls of America 
just in the nick of time. Though he was not altogether cashiered, as the 
Duke of Clarence was under circumstances somewhat similar, his bio- 
grapher thinks it more than probable that he would have accomplished 
great things, had fortune kept him away from the shores of America. As 
it was, his greatest exploit was to have run away from a British cruiser— 
his greatest naval skill was evinced in avoiding capture, so that he was 
never overtaken during a period of five years. ‘“ Le frére de ’!Empereur 
prisonnier,” says his biographer, “dans les rues de Londres n’est pas 
possible et il le dit 4 ses officiers.”. The Emperor would have been scan- 
dalized at the idea of his brother being a prisoner in the streets of Lon- 
don, and therefore such a catastrophe was carefully and successfully 


sila) ; +? 
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Lettres Oriqinales de Madame la Duchesse d° Orleans, ITelene de Mecklen- 
G. Il. 
DE ScuveBert, Troisi¢me Tirage. Geneve: IlenriGeorge. New York: 
F. W. Christern. 1861. 


7D rq Schue rin, et souvenirs biographiques. Recueillis, par 





There are none acquainted with the character of the late Duchess of 
Orleans who would not feel a deep interest in her biography. She was 
at once one of the most amiable, heroic, and unfortunate princesses of 
modern times. She was born in January, 1814, and married to the 
Dauphin of France, the eldest son of Louis Phillippe, in May, 1837. Five 
years afterwards she was made a widow, her husband having been killed 
in 1842, by a railroad accident. This was her first misfortune. The Duke 
her husband was so well liked by the people of France, that there is little 
doubt that he would have been placed on the throne when his father was 
exp lied. The Duchess alone, of all the royal family, evinced courage and 
heroism in 1848. Even the mob of Paris was awe-struck to see her enter 
the Chamber of Deputies, leading her young son by the hand. Abuse and 
menaces assailed her from every side, but she advanced without quailing 
until she reached the front of the tribune, and there protest d against the 
revolution, which excluded not only the Citizen King from the t 
but his rightful heir, who could not be said to have merited any punish- 
ment. 

Subsequently, when her property was confiscated by the Government 
of Louis Napoleon, she made a similar protest; but, as in the former 


instance, did soin vain. She then retired into perm eful exile, and devoted 


her chief attention, in comparative poverty, to the education of her son. 
Being of an extremely sensitive nature, though always distinguished for her 
piety and gentleness of disposition, her misfortunes preyed heavily upon 
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her, and no doubt hastened her death, which took place in 1858. So 
warmly was she attached to the family of her husband—whose sorrows 
she shared to the last—that she refused to be separate d from them, even 
in death, but had to be buried in a little chapel at Weybridge, England, 
where reposed already the remains of Louis Phillippe and tne Duchess of 
Nemours. 

The bitterest enemy of monarchy can hardly look upon that grave 
without the tribute of a tear. The biography of the Duchess is written 
by the instructor of her youth, with whom she commenced a correspond- 
euce in her third year. Twenty-four of her letters are given in the work 
before us; thi y are written at ditferent times, but chiefly in her virlhood, 
to the professor himself, to her mother, and to a friend of her youth. In- 
trinsically, the letters are not of much value, though well written; but 
they show what a gentle, kind, and amiable person the writer was, from 
her earliest childhood. The same remark may be made in reference to 
the whole book. It is by no means a brilliant work; it is interesting only 
as a faithful narrative of the life of a good and heroie woman—one who, 
in the relations of daughter, wife, and mother, may be said to have always 
more than fulfilled her duty. We should have observed that the edition 
before us is a translation into French from the original German. There is 


considerable variety in the book. It gives the most interesting picture of 





Louis Phillippe, as a father, husband, and member of the social circle, we 
have yet seen; and it is imbued, too, with the peculiar religious notions 
of both the Duchess and her biographer. What these notions are, may be 


inferred from the titles of some ot at ipters—such as Eni de la vie 


prése nte, La vie i songe, &e. 


Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E. B. Rassay, M. A., 
LL. D., FL RLS. E. Seeond Series. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Doug- 


las. 1861. 

We have read pleasanter and more instructive books on Scotland than 
that of Dr. Ramsay; but searcely one in which there is a larger variety of 
that kind of matter which is best relished by the general reader. Yet the 
book can hardly be said to be “racy of the soil.” Many of its jokes are 
undoubtedly good; but they are as much English as they are Scotch, 
Burns, Scott, Smollett, and one or two other Seotchmen hay possessed 
the talent of amusing their readers—whether we call it wit or humor, or 
a mixture of both—to a high degree; but, in our opinion, not more 
than Englishmen, perhaps not as much. If we do Jolin Bull justice, we 
must admit that among all the moderns there is no more powel ful master 
of the passions, whether, as Johnson said of Goldsmith, in “ exciting 


mirth or drawing forth tears.” With the exceptions mentioned, it is 


’ 
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otherwise with the Seotch, who have less perception of a joke than any 
other people in Europe, or perhaps in America. 
gut, were we to accept the testimony of Doctor Ramsay, we should 

believe that a more lively or witty people exist nowhere than the Presby- 
terians of Scotland. It is not in wit and humor alone the Scotch excel, 
according to our author; whatever they do they do better than any other 
people. The wonder is that they do not rule England, instead of being 
ruled by that stupid nation! But when the Doctor throws out hints of 
this kind, he ought to remember that, assuming that England is stupid, as 
compared to Scotland, it would not follow that the latter ought to be the 
dominant nation. It would come with a better grace from the Doctor 
(who, judging from the many initial letters affixed to his name, must be 
very learned), to comfort his countrymen with the reflection, that the 
stupid Turks have long enough lorded it over the Greeks, as the dull and 
phlegmatie Austrians do still over the most lively and imaginative of the 
Italians; so that Scotia could say, like Clitandre, in Les Femmes Savantes: 

‘Si les raisons manquaient, je suis sir qu’en tout cas 

Les exemples fameux ne me manqueraient pas.’ 

Far be it from us to depreciate the wit or humor of either, or any other 
good qualities they may be said by themselves or others to possess. All 
we object to is, the landation of everything Caledonian that pervades the 
book, according to which, even Scotch cabbage is superior to the specimen 
of that vegetable grown in any other country this side of the Garden of 
Eden. There is no great harm, however, in all this; nor does it prevent 
the patriotic Doctor from telling us some funny things. In former times 
it seems that the Scottish ladies, as well as lairds, used to indulge more 
freely in the national beverage than was consistent with the erect posture, 
or self-control, &c. 

** A Galloway laird,’’ says Dr. Ramsay, ‘‘ was returning from a supper party, 
with his lady mounted behind him on horseback. On crossing the river Nor at 
a ford, at a point where it joins the sea, the old lady dropped off, but was not 
missed until her husband reached his door, when, of course, there was an imme- 
diate search made. The party who were dispatched in quest of her arrived 
just in time to find her remonstrating with the advancing tide, which trickled 
into her mouth, in these words, ‘ No anither drap neither het or cauld.’ ”’ 

Of course, nothing like this happens at the present day. We find 
several anecdotes in the ‘* Reminiscences” that are applicable to the pre- 
sent time. All our readers are aware how much has been said against the 
impiety of fighting a battle on Sunday, and how many are still ready to 
prove that the disaster of the Federal troops at Bull Run was simply a 
punishment from the Almighty for having broken the Sabbath instead of 
having attended to their prayers, as they ought to have done. 


‘* Two ladies going to church, one said to the other, ‘ War it no a wonderful 
thing that the Breetish were aye victorious over the French in battle?’ ‘ Nota 
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bit,’ said the other old lady. ‘Dinna ye ken the Breetish aye say their prayers 
before ga’in into battle?’ The other replied, ‘ But canna the French say their 
prayers as weel?’ The reply was, ‘ Hoot! jabbering bodies! Wha could un- 
derstan’ them ?’”’ 

We have selected these two scraps rather for their brevity than their 
superior wit, or humor; for there are many in the book that are at least 
as good, We doubt, however, whether it will be reprinted in this coun- 
try, though many a worse one will be printed by rival houses—one in- 
juring itself by a low price in order to injure its neighbor still more, 


SCIENCE, 


Theory of Circulation by Respiration, Synopsis of its Principles and 
History. By Emma Wirarp. 


Women in our days are sometimes very bold in their attempts to fathom 
and explain the mysteries of Science—they are pushed back, but still they 
press onward, and the world will encourage them, when they prove them- 
selves deserving of confidence. We remember when learned M. D.’s 
sneered at the “ Willardian notion,” as some men were pleased to term 
the theory of “ Respiration by Circulation,” published by Mrs. Willard, 
in 1846. 

The author remarks, that of many copies of this work sent to physi- 
cians, no notice was taken, though in some eases she received answers 
expressive of honest dissent, or couched in terms of sarcastic politeness. 
The popular Dr. Marey, of New York, then of Hartford, it appears early 
gave his countenance and support to the Willardian Theory. Dr. Rob- 
bins, long an eminent physician of Troy, N. Y., and one of the last men 
to be carried away by novelty, gave Mrs. Willard his assistance in pur- 
suing her investigations, and pronounced her theory to be “true so far as 
it goes.” The philosophic Dr. Isaac Ileister, late of Reading, Pa., nearly 
twenty years since, gave his unequivocal testimony in favor of the new 
theory. Mrs. Willard in her pamphlet gives an interesting account of the 
various discouragements encountered in attempts to bring her system 
fairly before the public. Atthe Convention of the New York Association 
of Teachers, in 1850, the author caused a copy of her work on Respira- 
tion to be presented to each member. At her request, a committee of 
investigation was appointed to report on her theory. They reported 
favorably ; at the succeeding Convention at Buffalo the report was adopted 
and printed, Editors who obtained copies for their papers, declined after- 
wards to notice the report, stating that they acted under the influence of 
medical men. “It seemed,” says the author, “to be the general plan of 


the regular faculty to put the theory in the algid state of cholera, where 
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it would die of coldness; but by the aid of Providence it will restore 
itself by its own inherent vitality—the vitality of immortal truth.” 


‘* For thirty years,’’ adds the author, “ I had maintained, not only without 
public support, but against discouragements, these great truths; but in 1851 
Dr. Cartwright, of New Orleans, announced in a letter to me that he had pub- 
licly become my advocate. His name will ever be connected with my theory 
on account of the remarkable experiments by which he demonstrated its 
truth.’’ 


These experiments were made by successively resuscitating two alliga- 


tors, which have been strangled till life was extinct, and “ neither fire 


nor the dissecting knife caused any apparent sensation. The introduc- 
tion of air into the trachea by the blow-pipe was seen to affect the lungs, 
and the heart (which had been laid bare by vivisection) began to quiver, 
then to pulsate, the ar imal moved, became thoroughly revived, breaking 
the cords by which he was bound to the dissecting-table. Again they 
bound him, and kept the trachea tied till life was extinct, when inflating 


he again revive d as before.’ 


his li . 


ings 

Dr. Cartwright, in a letter to the author, published in the Boston Medi- 
cal Journal in 1852, says: “ By this resuscitation your theory of the mo- 
l lished beyond all 


tive power of the circulation of the blood was establishe 
doubt or disp ite. This r suscitation clearly prove d that the primum mo- 


bile of the cire ul: tion, iu d the chic f motive powers of the blood, are in 


the lungs and not in the heart. 





‘Dr. Cartw right,” Says the author, “in 
the same letter mentioned a case in which his faith in my theory had 


saved the li 


fe of a breathless infant, inducing him to unwonted persever- 
ance in inilating the lungs.” 


eared in New 


Orleans, who attempted to prove that Dr. Cartwright’s resuscitation of 


But able opposers to this new physiological theory a 


| 


the alligator might have been effected by applications to the nerves. 
Dr. Cartwright procured from General Jackson's battle-ground (no better 
for the truth of the theory, we suppose) another alligator, which was pub- 


licly vivisected and killed. The doctor's opponents first tried their means 





to bring the animal to life, and failed; then he, by artificial re spiration, 


restored the huge reptile as before; thus proving that artificial respiration 
could restore suspended animation when nothing else could, 

The author gives an interesting account of the case of a child of Dr. 
Ely, who had written against her theory. Tis infant son had cholera, 
and expired. His medical friends had left him, and crape was tied tothe 
bell-handle at his door. Standing by the side of his lifeless babe, Dr. 
Ely said to himself: “If this theory should be true, I might save my child.” 
After long efforts at resuscitation, the child breathed, life was restored. 
“Dr. Ely, like a nobly honest man, reported the case as convincing evi- 


Thi 


° } 
is Case 1s re porte a 





dence of a truth whieh he had formerly Oppose Sy 
in the Boston Vediecal Journal of September, 1852. 
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Dr. Washington of Missouri, and Dr. W. K. Bowling, the editor of 
the Nashville Journal, have ably sustained the Willardian Theory. “ Dr. 
Washington,” says the editor of this journal, “has crushed out all that 
would take up his glove, and is left in undisputed possession of the field— 
looking in vain for an opponent.” 

To those who had been familiar with Mrs. Willard’s theory from its 
first inception, who perhaps had opposed it as too presuming in a woman 
to claim to have made a great discovery in the field of animal physiology, 
there must have been something startling in the announcement made in 
the recent visit of the Prince of Wales and his suite to the University of 
New York, on the introduction of a learned professor to the distinguished 
visitors, as the author of the great discovery that “respiration is the 
cause of circulation.” In his work on Human Physiology, Professor 
Draper had announced that “ Harvey’s theory of the paramount power of 
the heart’s action in the circulation must be abandoned, and that to res- 
piration must be assigned the great duty of originating the blood’s cireu- 
lation.” 

In London, it appears, that a short time previous to the introduction 
at the University to the Prince and his suite, Professor Draper had distin- 
guished himself as the propounder of this new theory. 

The issue is now fairly before the public, and it remains for the Pro- 
fessor to prove himself the original author of this theory, which was 
published in New York so far back as 1846, but was well known to have 
been originated by Mrs. Willard more than ten years prior to that time. 
It was in 1856 that Professor Draper asserted the truth of the theory, 
that the circulation of the blood is not caused primarily by the action of 
the heart, according to the theory of Harvey, and generally received by 
physiologists from his day to the present time. We cannot suppose that 
aman of extended reading and observation should not have known of the 
existence of the Willardian Theory, mentioned in different medical jour- 
nus. Would Dr. Cartwright in New Orleans have been more likely to 
have been informed on this subject than a physician of New York, where 
Mrs. Willard’s book on her theory of respiration was published ? 

In anote to Mrs. Willard’s late pamphlet, she says: “* When the time 
shall come that, the truth of my discovery being no longer denied, its 
originality shall be contested, it will be a significant fact, that in the Vash- 
ville Journal, of September, 1854, is an article against it from a physician 
signing himself ‘Justicia,’ which he thus heads, * The Willardian Notion.’ 
In evil report, it was indisputably mine. This article also shows, that 
the Harveian theory is still maintained by my opponents.” 

In reviewing the history of this important physiological discovery, we 


are struck by the facet, that the medical faculty of the South were the 
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first publicly and boldly to proffer their belief that a woman lad made 
such a discovery, and this, too, a woman of the North. When we con- 
sider the readiness with which the South has in past time yielded the 
palm of science, literature, and education to Northern writers and North- 
ern institutions, surely this is something to be thrown into the scale 
against the frenzy with which Southern politicians have sought to de- 
stroy our National Government. 

If only for what Mrs. Willard has done for the great cause of education 
in founding the Troy Female Seminary; securing for it a European repu- 
tation as one of the best institutions of its kind in the world; and still, in 
the evening of a long life, superintending its teachings with jealous care, 
besides being the author of several excellent school-books, her country- 
men owe it to their own sense of rizht, and to their wives and daughters— 


of whom s] 


believe she asks no more, 


ie has educated so Inanv—at least to do her justice ; and we 


. Caralry Tactics. School of the Trooper, of the Platoon, and of the 
Squa lron. 3 vols., 18mo. 

2. United States Infantry Tactics, for the Instruction, Evercise, and Ma- 
neucres of the United States Infantry, including Infantry of the Line, 
Light Infantry, and Rifle men, prepared under the direction of the 
War Departme nt, and authorized and adopted by the Secre tary of War, 
May 1, 1861, containing the School for the Company » Instruction for 
Skirmishers ; the General Calls, the Calls Jor Skirmishers, and the 
School of the Battalion, including the Articles of War, and a Dic- 
tionary of Military Terms, 1 vol., large 24mo. 

Manual of Bayonet Evercise, prepared Jor the use of the Army of the 
United States, By Georce B. McCietian, Major-General U.S. A, 
Printed by order of the War Department. 

t. Instruction Jor Field Artille ry. Prepared by a Board of Artilk ry 
Officers. 1 vol., 8vo. 

5. The Ia dy Book of the United States Soldier on coming into Service L, 
cont ining a comple te Syste m of Instruction in the School of the Sol- 
dier, with a preliminary explanation of the formation of a Battalion 
on parade, the position of the officers, &e., &e. Being a First Book or 
Introduction to the authorized U.S. Infantry Tactics. Small 24mo, 
paper cover, 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1861. 

It seems to us that this series leaves little, if anything, to be desired 

in the way of military text-books for our army; including, as they do, 

ample instructions for the movements of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 


Each volume is copiously illustrated. The plates of “ Cavalry Tactics” 
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and “ Field Artillery,” especially those of the latter, are executed in the 
finest style used in any works of the kind in Europe or America. Nor 
are those of “ Bayonet Exercises” less carefully or artistically executed, 
We are sorry that we have not time to give a description of the more 
elaborate treatises, for they arrived just as we were going to press. We 
have, however, examined them sutfliciently to feel satisfied that New 
York and Boston must yield the palm to Philadelphia in getting up mili- 
tary books. It is, indeed, nothing new for Lippincott & Co. to get up 
tasteful and valuable works just when they are wanted; but they have 
surpassed themselves in the present instance. No wonder that all these 
now before us are issued by authority. 


EXPLORATIONS AND TRAVELS. 


Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa ; with Accounts of the 
Manners and Customs of the People, and of the Chase of the (Gorilla, 
Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, TTippopotamus, and other A n imals, 
By Paci pu Cuan. 8vo, pp. 531. New York: Harper Brothers. 
1861. 

Ir is, no doubt, with unfeigned regret that the lion-hunters of our 
city, a city addicted to lion-hunting beyond any other, look back to the 
excellent opportunity wasted by them, of securing, at first hands, such a 
genuine specimen of the genus as the author of this remarkable book has 
proved himself to be. But even a better class than the mere lion-hunter 
has good reason to regret the slight and passing notice bestowed at a time 
when war had not yet become the all-absorbing topic of our thoughts, 
upon a fellow-citizen of ours, who has shown himself, by the immense 
amount of exciting discussion he has raised, and by the accumulated ma- 
terial he has furnished for thought, to have been deserving of our most 
earnest and most thoughtful attention. 

Certainly, next to Darwin and Buckle, we must rank Paul B. du Chail- 
lu, as a man who has supplied more than his share of food for our intellec- 
tual appetites. And this man we allowed to pass by almost unnoticed, 
One or two interesting evenings at the rooms of the Geographical Society, 
two or three invitations to exceptional private houses, an almost deserted 
exhibition in a broken-down building on Broadway, and some cuts in 
Harper's Weekly, were our whole weleome to the man who has made all 
scientific Europe ring again and again with discussion over his discoveries. 

It is true, when he was here, the history of his explorations had not 
yet been published ; and we have not yet succeeded as a nation in raising 
up for ourselves a scientific authority of sufficient weight to enforce the 
attention of the public, always suspicious on the subject of unindorsed 
merit. But enough of the man and his doings was known to make it a 
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fair subject of reproach to ourselves, that he left his country unnoticed 
and unknown, to return—at least in spirit—as one of the remarkable 
men of the present day. While reproaching ourselves, however, we 
must not forget that our very neglect affords no slight indication of the 
quiet merit and modest self-reliance that form such prominent features in 
Du Chaillu’s character. 

Ilis work has now been sufficiently long before the publi ‘to enable us 
to form some estimate of what real addition he has made to our stock of 
knowledge. Such an estimate can be given here in the most condensed 
form only, but enough can be said to enable the reader to judge for him- 
self to what extent Du Chaillu’s Explorations and Adventures ean or 
ought to interest him. 

Foremost in such an estimate must stand the fact that the world has 
secured one more African traveller of the right stamp, an acquisition of 
no slight importance. With many faults and drawbacks—for Du Chaillu 
is in no sense of the word a man of science, is deficient in lingual 
acquirements, and what is worse, seemingly at least, devoid of acute 
pe reception of language—he is yet admirably fitted for his task. Lithe 

a 1,’ ¢ 


and agile of frame; capable of enduring immense fatigue and privations, 
and what is more important, the startling doses of medicine, which seem 


the only refuge of the Caucasian race in that climate ; gifted with an even 


temper and a kind heart, two things without which no one can gain 
influence over savages; of sober habits; of courage enough to tell us 
smilingly how much fear he endured, yet of no reckless bravery; of a 
sympathizing, somewhat enthusiastic disposition, leaving his mind open 
to the most opposite impressions, alike to the influences of the most sin- 


} 


cere piety x and to the advantage s of tra ie, alike to the cood q ilities of 


the people he travels among, and to the necessity of keepit ¢ a watchful 


+ 


eye on his property, alike to the grandeur of nature and to the simplest 





or most recondite habits of an insect or an ape; with all these natural 
qualifications, and all those acquired by experience; with a resolute pur- 
pose and unwavering determination, and withal a passionate liking for the 
thing itself, it is surely not too much to say that Mr. Du Chaillu seems 
especially gifted for his pursuit, nor too much to hope that he will yet 
achieve results far exceeding those he has new attained. No doubt he 
will profit by his present leisure to supply whatever deficiencies his own 
experience and the well-meant advice of his critics have pointed out 
to him. 

Next in value to the possession of himself, we must rank his book, 
which is, beyond peradventure, one of the most interesting books of the 
season. Great injustice is done to many works of this class by the 


numerous quotations from them which appear in public journals, but it 
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would be difficult to find a book from which so much has been quoted, 
that yet left so much to quote as this. It is essentially an attractive 
book, because it is full of matter interesting to us all. 

The fact, that most of the extracts quoted from it have reference only 
to the great Gorilla, has led many to infer that it is devoted chietly, if not 
wholly, to that monster; so that there are more now who know it by the 
title, “* The Gorilla Book,” than any other. For this reason we will pass 
over the Gorilla, and avail ourselves of such brief passages, of another 
character, as our readers are not so likely to have seen in the papers. 
From a very interesting sketch of the habits of the Hippopotamus, in- 
cluding the African mode of hunting that animal, we take the following 
extract: 


** When playing in the water, this animal makes a noise very much resembling 
the grunt of a pig. This grunt it also utters when alarmed at the near ap- 
proach of man The stuffed skin loses its original color, so that our stuffed 
specimens do not give a true idea of the clay-color of the live beast. Its excre- 
ment is like the horse’s, but smaller and drier. 

‘* When enraged, or suddenly disturbed, it utters a kind of groan, a hoarse 
sound, which can be heard at a considerable distance. They are quite combat- 
ive among themselves, and I often saw marks on their bodies of desperate con- 
flicts. One, a male which I killed, had its thick hide lacerated in a frightful 
manner in numerous stripes, from a fight. The young males suffer particularly 
in these encounters, as they are much imposed upon by the grown males, who 
are jealous of them. Their principal weapons of offense are their huge tusks, 
with which they strike most savage blows. 

‘It was my good fortune to be witness once to a combat between two Hip- 
popotami. It occurred in broad daylight. I was concealed on the banks of the 
stream, and had been for some time watching the sports of a herd, when sud- 
denly two huge beasts rose to the surface of the water and rushed together. 
Their vast and hideous mouths were open to their widest possibility ; their eyes 
were flaming with rage, and every power was put forth by each to annihilate 
the other. They seized each other with their jaws ; they stabbed and punched 
with their strong tusks ; they advanced and retreated ; were now at the top of 
the water, and again sunk down to the bottom. The blood discolored the river, 
and their groans of rage were hideous to listen to. They showed little powers 
of strategy, but rather a piggish obstinacy in maintaining their ground, and a 
frightful savageness of demeanor. The combat lasted an hour. It was evident 
that their tusks could not give very dangerous wounds to such thickly-protected 
bodies as theirs. At last, one turned about and off, leaving the other victorious 
and master of the tield.’’—p. 253. 


The author gives a graphic description of the India-rubber vine, and 
the manner in which it is obtained, and incidentally gives an example of 
a mode of torture which seems to be quite common among the negroes: 


‘Tt is a pleasant sight to see a party of natives setting out to gather India- 
rubber. I once accompanied such a party, my object being game, while theirs 
was caoutchouc. For several days before setting out the women were busied in 
preparing food, and smoking the boiled manioc, which is their principal sub- 
sistence. The men meantime were making ready to defend themselves against 
the attacks of wild beasts, by furbishing up their spears and juns. Cutlasses 
and knives were sharpened, and the wooden pots in which the precious juice 
was to be gathered were carefully collected, and made ready for transportation ; 
while others still prepared the wooden moulds in which the juice is permitted 
to solidify. It was a pleasant scene of industry and excitement.- The negroes 
rejoiced beforehand on the good luck they hoped to have. 
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‘* But all this innocent joy was destroyed for me the morning before we set out, 
by accidentally stumbling across one of those acts of barbarism which chill the 
blood of a civilized man, though but slightly regarded by the negroes. I was 
hunting in the woods near the village, and saw sitting ona tree at some distance 
a pair of beautiful green pigeons (treron nudirostris), which I wanted much for 
my collection of birds. By dint of much exertion I penetrated the jungle to the 
foot of the tree, and here a ghastly sight met my eyes. It was the corpse of a 
woman, young, evidently, and with features once mild and good. She had been 
tied up here on soine infernal accusation of witchcraft and tortured. The tor- 
ture consisted in lacerations of the flesh all over the body, and in the cuts red 
peppers had been rubbed. This is a common mode of torturing with these peo- 
ple, and as devilish in ingenuity as anything could well be. Then the corpse 
was deserted I could only hope the poor girl died of her wounds, and had not 
to wait for the slower process of agonized starvation, to which such victims are 
left. Will the reader think hard of me that I felt it in my heart to go back to 
the village and shoot every man who had a hand in this monstrous barbarity ? 
But what would have been the use? Such scenes are constantly occurring in all 
parts of heathen Africa, and will continue till Christianity is spread abroad 
here, and in its light these heathen barbarisms perish. I fear it will be many 
a long year yet.’’—p. 156. 


M. Du Chaillu has little doubt but cannibalism is still practised in many 
parts of Central Africa, especially among a tribe called the Funs. Mis 
experience among these savages was anything but agreeable or encourag- 
ing. We can only make room for a brief extract or two: 


“The next morning we moved off for the Fan village, and now I had the 
opportunity to satisfy myself as to a matter I had cherished some doubt on 
before, namely, the cannibal practices of these people. 1 was satisfied but too 
soon. As we entered the town, I perceived some bloody remains which looked 
to me to be human ; but I passed on, still incredulous. Presently we passed a 
woman who solved all doubt. She bore with her a piece of the thigh of a 
human body, just as we should go to market and carry thence a roast or 
steak. 

‘*The whole village was much excited and the women and children badly 
scared at my presence. All fled into the houses as we passed through what 
appeared the main street—a long lane—-in which I saw here and there human 
bones lying about 

** At last we arrived at the palaver-house Here we were left alone for some 
little while, though we heard great shoutings going on at a little distance. I 
was told by one of them afterward that they had been busy dividing the body 
of a dead man, and that there was not enough for all. The head, I am told, isa 
royalty, being saved forthe king. *% §& ° 

‘** Presently I was conducted to my house. The village was a new one, 
and consisted mostly of a single street, about 800 yards long, on which were 
built the houses. ‘The latter were small, being only eight or ten feet long, five 
or six wide, and four or five in height, with slanting roofs. They were made 
of bark, and the roofs were of a kind of matting made of the leaves of a palm 
tree. ‘The doors run up to the eaves, about four feet high, and there were no 
windows In these houses they cook, eat, sleep, and keep their store of provi- 
sions, chief of which is the smoked game and smoked human flesh, hung up to 
the rafters o eo 8 

‘** After visiting the house assigned me, I was taken through the town, 
where I saw more dreadful signs of cannibalism in piles of human bones, mixed 
up with other offal, thrown at the sides of several houses. I find that the men, 
though viewing me with great curiosity, are not any longer afraid of me, and 
even the women stand while I approach them. They are a more manly and 
courageous race than the tribes toward the coast. © ©% & 

** Toward evening we retired to our houses. I called the king into mine, 
and gave hima large bunch of white beads, a looking-glass, a file, tire-steel, 
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and some gun-flints. His face was fairly illuminated with joy, and he took his 
leave, highly pleased. Presently afterward one of the queens brought me a 
basket full of bananas. Some of these were already cooked, and these I at once 
refused, having a horrid loathing of the flesh-pots of these people. I stated 
at once my fixed purpose to have all my cooking done for me in my own ket- 
tles, and mean to be involved in no man-eating, even second-hand 

‘* Shortly after sunset all became silent in the village, and everybody seemed 
inclined to go asleep. I barred my door as well as | could with my chest, and 
lying down on the dreadful bed which was provided for me, placed my gun by 
my side ready for use. For though they be ever so friendly, I can not get it 
out of my head that these people not only kill people, but eat them, and that 
some gastronomic caprice might tempt them to have a white man for dinner 
while I am among them.'’’—p. 103. 


The style of the book is charmingly naire and simple, and at once in- 
spires you with confidence in its truth. You read on, and ere you are 


aware, you find yourself following the steps of the narrator with genuine 





personal interest. Ie takes you from tribe to tribe, and makes you ac- 
quainted with a number of individuals, who each in their turn arrest 
your attention and excite your sympathy; his descriptions of life among 


these different tribes ¢ 





"e sO lif -like, that one thinks he would be able to 


distinguish, at first sight, a village of one from a village of the other, and 


it is impossible to read of his huntings withont sharing his excitement in 
the chase and his centle sympathy with the victim. 

But all these qnalities of his book, though they tend to render it 
agreeable to the general reader, form but a small part of its merits. The 
variety of subjects on which it adds to our information is most extensive, 
Strange as it may seem, in no book known to us do we find so many illus- 


trations of “trade” in its earliest infaney, and in its gradually increasing 


contact with forcign demand, foreign capital, and foreign civilization. 


Nowhere do we find an opportunity to notice so many degrees—all differ- 


ing but slightly in themselves—of the same civilization in the same race. 
; 


His reports of traditions among the natives confirm the speculations of 


earlier travellers with regard to the moving of the races from the interior 


to the seaboard, where a constant process of deterioration and decimation 





oes On. ll} e tracts of unknown countries over Ww hich he has travelled, 
though not large, have been carefully and closely explored, and inclose 
within still smaller limits the region of the “ Great Unknown.” 

Besides adding to our knowledge of animals with which we were already 
acquainted, he has introduced to us many that were quite unknown. Tis 


observations confirm in many instances and in the most remarkable man- 
ner, the theories of Darwin, while they partly or wholly prove—among 
other things—the startling facts, that there are races of apes more near- 
ly allied to the human species than those heretofore known; that the 


mae 
species most nearly allied to the human, inhabits the very country and 
neighborhood which is the particul ir home of the lowest type of the 
human race; and that the re are several “ highest type 3’ of ap s, each of 
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which approaches more nearly, in some important particulars, to some 
one of the mai Jy human ruceées tha i if does to any other _ highest ty} es” 
of apes. 

Surely it will be admitted that it is impossible to do justice to so im- 
portant a work and so many important topics in the short space we have 


devoted to it. But we intend to refer to it again, and examine it more 


at length. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
El-Khuds, the Holy ; or Glimpses in the Orient. By Wa. Mason Tur- 


M.D. S8vo, | 


pp. 415. Philadelphia: James Challen & 


Son isbl 
We are sorry that this did not reach us in time; for it contains a good 
deal that would be very acceptable to those of our readers who take an 





airs. We may, however, return to its pages. In 





rn { 
the mean time we can only observe that it embraces an incredible variety 


of curious and interesting information on such subjects as Syrian Llistory, 


the siege of Ty re, the Mohammedan conquest, the crusades, Sharon the 
Great Valk y, the Massacre at Jatfa, &c., &c., besides sketches of manners 
and customs, illustrative anecdotes, descriptions of local scenery, and 


comparisons of the present with the past. 


1. Rénovation Religieuse, par Patrice Larrogrve, ancien Recteur de 
lPAcadémie de Lyon. 2icme édition, 
2. Examen Critique des Doctrines de la Religion Chrétienne, par Patricr 
Larrogver, ancien Recteur de [Académie de Lyon. 2iéme édition, 
2tomes. London: D. Nutt. New York: Frederick W. Christern. 
These three volumes, though differing in form and title, are identical 
in tone and spirit; and they aim at nothing less than the destruction of 
Christianity. The author discusses in turn the principal dogmas held by 


the various Christian sects, taking occasion to find each defeetive in 


passing. Ile tells us in substance, that the whole fabric of Christianity 
is founded on the doctrine of original sin. Deny this, he s ys, and you 
deny all; then there is no devil, no evil spirits, no natural tendency in the 
human mind to wickedness and crin He cannot conceive that three 





persons can have one will, as in the Trinity, or that the divine will and 
the human can be united in one person (Jesus Christ). After having 
made various assertions of this kind, he proceeds to criticise the S« rip- 
tures somewhat in the style of Strauss, and in the spirit of Voltaire, 
though without the wit and ingenuity of the latter. lis plan is to show 


that the various dogmas referred to are founded on obscure texts in the 


Bible; that this obscurity being removed, the plain and simple stat 
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ments of thet 


ie text countenance no such dogmas; and that were it otherwise, 
there is no suflicient reason why the text itself should be held as an infal- 


133,) } +t 
ilbie authority. 








We need hardly say that there is no intellectual undertaking that 
requires less talent than to make an attack of this kind, There is nothing 
beyond the range of human vision, however well authenticated, but may 
be made the s ibje et of arguments si lar to those tho ht to bear on 
Christianity by M. Larroque. There are certain minds that will give 
credence to almost a y theory w! h seems to be sustained by ] arning: 
and that our author is a learned man cannot be denied—one equally familiar 
with the Hebrew and Greek—each of which he torture 3, as the occasion re- 
quires, in order to make out a case against Christiani ould have his 








readers reaso ho p it a into prison 
for telling | t r sometimes becomes a solid 
body. “I hay ° ) inv of vour strane stories, not 
knowing but perl m true; but when you tell me that 
water beco ‘ Siar as a piece oi ’ i. VOU evidenhiivy Wan » Impose 
, sedultee™: tu rE eee: Be, Sager ee 
on my crea wy. ihn a Mar wig , beeause The people cannot com- 
prehend the whole of the Scriptures, they onght to take it for granted, 
according to M. Larroque, that they are merely a tissue of traditions 


clumsily put together. The transition from this to Theism is easy and 


natural; and accordingly we are told towards the close of the third 








me, that the only true religion is that which regards the Almighty, 
and him alor s the Author and G roof the univers 

We do not apprehend much harm tf the boo The a r is not 
a philosopher. Ile writes agrees en elegantly; but his logie is 
defective In short, he is not dk ) it leader | t i 
clever professor in the Academy of Lyon, is high rr 
he had only vs to ten Ther nv w »think t 
have given tolerable satisfaction as s masters, it 2 t follow that 
they are « lly qualified to t convinee t { t their 





ever make a « n of converts, ¢ er perverts; f re es the 
genius of a \ to do this hy therefore, need 1 to read 
of his bo but is « that if read em, not 
much will b StL the elf do his pu hers 
Source d S fin t PR qi r ( ertrait ¢ it 8 ] tie dé 
7 F } , ; 
(a ( Mcé ( f , ell d i} / De é . Par Hi KI NSDIER 
Avocat Geneve New York: | k W. Christer 
M. Disdier has peculiar notions r ve to the source of the religions 
Sentiment. It does not, he thinks, exist in the Bible, or anywhere else, 
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us no fewer than twenty chapters with such titles as the Miracles of 
Christ, Character of our Redeemer, the Divinity of the Christian Religion, 
proved by its Mysteries, the Sourees of Heresy and Intidelity, a&e., Xe, 
ects; but in our opinion 


they are out of place in a work intended for the general reader, and whose 


Far be it from us to deny that these are good sul 





title is more suegestive of things human than things div 
We do not make these remarks in any fault-finding spirit. The com 


*) 


piler evidently means well, and, with the exceptions mentioned, he has 





done well. About one fourth of the book is devoted to theology; but 

the remaining three fourths embrace almost all subjects in which the 

publie have an interest. Upon tl is a work which can be safely 

recommended for the family libr the ology were omitted alto- 

ceth r. 8 ifficient that is instructive and interesting woul | remain to make 
worth a score of sensation novels. 








trated With maps l numerous wood « ravi : \ 1] pn. 828 
Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co, 1861, 
A year ago (N.Q.R., Sept., 1860), we had the pleasure of examining thi 
st volune of this work We had en in the habit of reading the 
Chambers’s publications almost from our bovhood, always regarding them 
as the best of their kind. We had, therefore, expected much from the 
| 
ew work: but, far from being disappointed, the intrinsic excellence of 
D] 
the first volume gave us an agreeable surprise. That now before us pos 
sesses the sam neral characteristies. It opens with Belgium and closes 
with Chivalry. The intermediate words embrace every variety of sub- 
ects each t ted briefly, or elaborately, according to its importance. 
No work of t kind ean | CX] ted to be altogether free f m errors 
? ’ ; , +) +! ! . ] ] 
mre are we r, fewer in this than in anv simiuar volu Ht equal size 
t W ¢ | T Lint ‘ ] tits to exam ‘ 
| 
The art sal l, not exliaus nor do they k ny dis 
] y of | H But e iW othery they W id not answer the 
purpose for which they are designe that is, they would it be suits 
ror the peo) The new Encyclopedia is e1 ently a poy r work; but 
‘; + ’ 1] . . 2 enfan +] . rt n pn 
IS Mbhitely m e re ibie as a WOK ¢ reiereht Ul 1 certain puoiiea 
le + 99 ’ 
ms ota is se) OmMMNe Lioh Cah make 
bers devots | about ome tl rd of then ney 
" 1 } 
( living Toms, Dieks, and Ilarrys ho call 
4 + ‘ ‘ ——a } 
t rers, or inventors, not tol ing quack 
d ufacturing Companies, mining com} es, &C., 
I | 
t made more money than the vill, by getting 
n lesigned to fu | fort on for 
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all who need it—not to puff the few who are willing to pay for that sort 


of thing. In brief, the volume before us is what it pretends to be—A Dic- 
tionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, and we take pleasure in re- 


commending it accordingly. 


The Silent Woman. By the author of * King’s Cope,” &e. Three Eng 


‘ie 


lish volumes in one. Boston: T. Il. O. P. Burnham. 1861. 


We are told on the title-page that this is “ Three English volumes in 


one.” To which we reply that one English novel would be better than a 


The American publisher has been wonderfully successful, 
t was to choose the most stupid and silly English novel he 


if his object 


ase ° 
score like this, 


could get, so that our own authors should not be discouraged by too much 


ke short work of novels like this; though 





brilliancy. Engl 


in England, as in 


om lL ¢ ~ es } 
our own country, no book is so worthless but that 


somebody will say for it as much as we find quoted in capital 
the cover of The Silent Woman, by Mr. T. Il. O. P. Burnham, namely, 


that it is, * Pleasant, vivacious, readable.” If a book is t and 





Viva ious” it nes d hardly be added th at it is “ readable ;” ough 
we have made a pretty diligent search, we have failed to find one or other 


of those qualities in the tres in wno under consideration. 


+ ; 


All the characters, if such the y may be called, belong to the nobility. 
Chey are of all ranks, from a simple baronet up to a prince. But in the 
name of common sense, who has ever met in r al life, or read of befor . 


ey, Lord Moreland, or Mor 


vlawney, Lord Hurtsmonceaux, &e. ? 





such beings as Lady John 


is called both in turn), 





We have not before our eyes just now the names of the duke and princes 


and they did not make so deep an impression on us that we could remember 
them. That great people are often silly is very true; but that they never 
rise above such twad lle as we ti i In The Silent Wom in, is (| 1ite anothe r 
matter; and yet the pencil that essays to paint them is that of en admirer 

not of a satirist. In brief, the author is evidently a person who knows 
nothing of baronets, not to mention dukes or princes, further than to 
have, perhaps, seen them at “respectful distance.” Among a certain 


, for there are 





class in England, a novel of i 


ind might pass as genui 








not only thousands, but millions, who regard lords, marquises, dukes, &e., 


s something above mere mortals. Surely it is not the same in Massa- 
1 1 


usetts—especially in the modern Athens. It is not dukes and lords, 
d 


» in the English books selected by Ticknor & Fields, or Gould & Lincoln, 


} 
el 


duchesses and ladies, like those in Zhe Silent Woman, we are introduc 


i cr il ‘ 
mt to those who, though having titles and wearing coronets, are still 
men and women, not nondeseripts and shadows. 
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RECENT STANDARD PUBLICATIONS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 
ar jnis de Pomponne, Ministre et Seerétaire d’ Etat au dé- 


partement des affaires étrangeres, publies (apres un manuserit inédit 








de ln Bibliothe jue du Corps levislatif. Par ae Mavidal. ] 2. In S. 
LD pP it, 

Lelirl leh ie ¥ d Its ‘hen Reichs- und Rechtse¢ Ss Tic lite. >) ‘ty t? t 1861. 
Niteschke. 80. Vou J. F. Schulte. XII, p. 291—5-45. 

Verhandlu n des botanischen Vereins fir die Pr Brandenburg und 


"OWL 
die angrenzenden Linder. Red. und hrse. von 2. Ascherson. 2. lift. 
Mit Beitragen von Areschoug, P.. Ascherson, Buenitz, Bolle, ete. Mit 


3 Steindrtat. Derlin, 1861. Gaertner. So. XXII, 227 ~ 








). 

Ethnoge gauloise, ou Mémoires critiques sur Porigine et la parenté des 
Cimme s, des Cimbres, des Ombres, des Belves, des Ligures et des 
anciens Celtes, 2e partie. Preuves physiologiques, Types gaulois et 
celto-bretons, avee une planche représentant deux figures gauloises. 
Par Je Baron Roget de Belloguet. Paris, 1861. S80. XE, 315 pp. 


Histoire de PEglise catholique en Danemarck, depuis Je neuviéme siccle 
r expulsion des 







lieu du seizi¢me, suivie dun ap} 
us: traduit du danois par D.. van re, avee Vautorisa- 


ide Vauteur, Par G. J. Kurup. Bruxelles, 1361, 80. 344 pp. 


me 





t 





Tabulae phycologicae oder Abbildungen der Tange. 11 Bd. 1.—5. Lf 
(od, 101.—105, Lfg. des ganzen Werkes.) Von F. Tre. Kiatzing. 
Nordh son, ISG1. Forstemann. So. 16 pp- Mit 50 Stei hay, 

Le Guide du malade se guérissant le méme avee certitud par la médecine 
de la nature et du bon sens, régénérée et rendue a Védueation dumes- 
ti jue. In-S, Grermer Baillicre. 

Chiristianisme et Paganisme—Identité des origines du Cliristianisme et du 
Paganisme. Loi du développement religieux de Vhiumanité. Religions 
Orientales, Greeque, Scandinave; le Christianisme ; Catholicisme. 
Par P. Renaud. In-8. Jung-Treuttel. 

Historia fisica, economica, politiea, intelectual y moral de la Isla de Cuba. 
Nueva edicion, considerablemente aumentada. LRelacion del Gltimo 


viage del autor Par Ramon de La Sagra. Juris, IS61, So. 255 pp. 
(Eauvres completes, publi¢es d’aprés les originaus les ar 





] } 


chives du couvent de St. Bonaventure A Rome, et por deos de sa vie 





par le Rh. P. Salvator d@’Ormeéa, traduites de Italien, avee le concours 
et Papprobation du R. P. Salvator, par FL. J. J. Lahis. 8 vol. Tournai. 
Vineenz Fettmileh. Eine historische Erzihlung anus der Geschichte der 


freien Stadt Frankfart, A. M. (1612—1616.) Von Rdf. Trank. Zeip- 
zig, 1861. Oehme. 80. VIII, 213 pp. 


Helvetia sacra, oder Reihenfolge der kirchlichen Obern und Oberinnen in 
‘ 

















den ehemaligen und noch bestehenden innerhalb dem gegenwiirtigen 
Uma schweizerischen Eidgenosset ft gelegenen Bisthi- 
mern, Collegiatstiften un Klostern (Gn glichst nach Alte nurkundlich 
en Quellen und neuren zuverlissigen Mitthei ren.) Von Egbert F. 
Miilinen. Fol, 242 u. XVI, 256 pp. 

Histoire de ] nouvelle et du roi Vietor-Emmannel. Annales du 


lien depuis. 1815. T. ler. In-8, avee portraits sur 


! it I 
acier. Par Ernest Rasetti, et Charles de La Varenne. Amyot. 
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rzte und S irende der Veterinirkunde, landwirthschaftl 
ranstalten Prerdeliebhaber tiberhaupt. Mit erlianut. 

Lfy. Lei 186 Teubner. Fol. 28 pp. Mit 5 Steintaf. 

youve ‘ sur la ¢ tesse du Barry, trouvées dans les papiers 
du comit es et commentées. Introduction par Arse 
Ilo tu 1 LNG] So. IV, 445 pp. 

M ‘e sur ! t des neends de la lune et sur linégalité en lat 
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lie Oh der Geg ! (1860.) Mit 2 7 u. 9 in den 
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